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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 


Moli^re  began  in  The  Pretentious  Young  Ladies  to  paint  men  and  women  as  they  are; 
to  make  living  characters  and  existing  manners  the  groundwork  of  his  plays.  From  that 
time  he  abandoned  all  imitation  of  Italian  or  Spanish  imbroglios  and  intrigues. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  aristocratic  society  attempted,  about  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII,  to  amend  the  coarse  and  licentious  expressions  which,  during  the  civil  wars, 
had  been  introduced  into  literature  as  well  as  into  manners.  It  was  praiseworthy  of  some 
high-born  ladies  in  Parisian  society  to  endeavor  to  refine  the  language  and  the  mind.  But 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  the  influence  these  ladies  exercised  from  1620  until 
1640  and  what  took  place  in  1658,  the  year  when  Moliere  returned  to  Paris.  The  hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  and  the  aristocratic  drawing-rooms,  had  then  done  their  work,  and  done  it 
well  ;  but  they  were  succeeded  by  a  clique  which  cared  only  for  what  was  nicely  said,  or 
rather  what  was  out  of  the  common.  Instead  of  using  an  elegant  and  refined  diction,  they 
employed  only  a  pretentious  and  conceitedly  affected  style,  which  became  highly  ridiculous ; 
instead  of  improving  the  national  idiom  they  completely  spoiled  it.  Where  formerly  D'Urfe, 
Malherbe,  Racan,  Balzac  and  Voiture  reigned,  Chapelain,  Scud^ry,  Menage  and  the  .\bb6 
Cotin,  "the  father  of  the  French  Riddle,"  ruled  in  their  stead.  Moreover,  every  lady  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  no  matter  what  her  education  was,  held  her  drawing-room, 
where  nothing  was  heard  but  a  ridiculous,  exaggerated,  and  what  was  worse,  a  borrowed 
phraseology.  The  novels  of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry  became  the  text-book  of  t\\t  pricieux  and  the 
precieuscs,  for  such  was  the  name  given  to  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  set  up  for  wits 
and  thought  they  displayed  exquisite  taste,  refined  ideas,  fastidious  judgment,  and  consummate 
and  critical  discrimination,  whilst  they  only  uttered  vapid  and  blatant  nonsense.  What 
other  language  can  be  used  when  we  find  that  they  called  the  sun  Paimable  iclairant  le  plus 
beau  du  inondc,  F epoux  de  la  nature,  and  that  when  speaking  of  an  old  gentleman  with  gray 
hair,  they  said,  not  as  a  joke,  but  seriously,  il  a  des  quittances  d' amour.  A  few  of  their 
expressions,  however,  are  emjjloyed  even  at  the  present  time,  such  as  chdtier  son  style,  to 
correct  one's  style ;  dispenser  une  heure,  to  spend  an  hour ;  rei'etir  ses  penseis  d" expressions 
nobles,  to  clothe  one's  thoughts  in  noble  expressions,  etc. 

Though  the  pricieux  and  pricieuses  had  been  several  times  attacked  before,  it  remained 
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for  Moliere  to  give  them  their  death-blow,  and  after  the  performance  of  his  comedy  the 
name  became  a  term  of  ridicule  and  contumely.  What  enhanced  the  bitterness  of  the  attack 
was  the  difference  between  Moliere's  natural  style  and  the  affected  tone  of  the  would-be 
elegants  he  brought  upon  the  stage. 

This  comedy,  in  prose,  was  first  acted  at  Paris,  at  the  Theatre  du  Petit-Bourbon,  on  the 
i8th  of  November,  1659,  and  met  with  great  success.  Through  the  influence  of  some  noble 
precieux  and  precieuses  it  was  forbidden  until  the  2d  of  December,  when  the  concourse  of 
spectators  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be  performed  twice  a  day;  that  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
the  places  were  raised  (see  note  7,  page  xxviii),  and  that  it  ran  for  four  months  together.  We 
have  referred  in  our  prefatory  memoir  of  Moliere  to  some  of  the  legendary  anecdotes 
connected  with  this  play. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  our  author  owed  perhaps  the  first  idea  of  this  play  to  a  scarcely- 
known  work,  les  Cerck  lies  Femmes,  ou  k  Secret  du  Lit  Nuptial ;  entretiens  comiques,  written 
by  a  long-forgotten  author,  Samuel  Chapuzeau,  in  which  a  servant  dressed  in  his  master's 
clothes,  is  well  received  by  a  certain  lady  who  had  rejected  the  master.  But  as  the  witty 
dialogue  is  the  principal  merit  in  Moliere's  play,  it  is  really  of  no  great  consequence  who 
first  suggested  the  primary  idea. 

The  piece,  though  played  in  1659,  was  only  printed  on  the  29th  of  January,  1660, 
by  Guillaume  de  Luyne,  a  bookseller  in  Paris,  with  a  preface  by  Moliere,  which  we  give 
here  below : 

A  strange  thing  it  is,  that  People  should  be  put  in  print  against  their  Will.  I  know  nothing  so  unjust,  and 
should  pardon  any  other  Violence  much  sooner  than  that. 

Not  that  I  here  intend  to  personate  the  bashful  Author,  and  out  of  a  point  of  honor  undervalue  my  Comedy. 
I  should  very  unseasonably  disoblige  all  the  People  of  Paris,  should  I  accuse  them  of  having  applauded  a 
foolish  Thing :  as  the  Public  is  absolute  Judge  of  such  sort  of  Works,  it  would  be  Impertinence  in  me  to 
contradict  it;  and  even  if  I  should  have  had  the  worst  Opinion  in  the  World  of  my  Pretentious  Young  Ladies 
before  they  appeared  upon  the  Stage.  I  must  now  believe  them  of  some  Value,  since  so  many  People  agree  to 
speak  in  their  behalf.  Biit  as  great  part  of  the  Pleasure  it  gave  depends  upon  the  Action  and  Tone  of  the 
Voice,  it  behooved  me,  not  to  let  them  be  deprived  of  those  Ornaments ;  and  that  success  they  had  in  the 
representation  was,  I  thought,  sufficiently  favorable  for  me  to  stop  there.  I  was,  I  say,  determined  to  let  them 
only  be  seen  by  Candlelight,  that  I  might  give  no  room  for  anyone  to  use  the  Proverb;'  nor  was  I  willing  they 
should  leap  from  the  Theatre  du  Bourbon  into  the  Galerie  du  Palais?  Notwitlistanding,  I  have  been  unable 
to  avoid  it,  and  am  fallen  under  the  Misfortune  of  seeing  a  surreptitious  Copy  of  my  Play  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Booksellers,  together  with  a  Privilege,  knavishly  obtained,  for  printing  it.  I  cried  out  in  vain,  O  Times  ! 
O  Manners !  They  showed  me  that  there  was  a  Necessity  for  me  to  be  in  print,  or  have  a  Law-suit ;  and  the 
last  evil  is  even  worse  than  the  first.  Fate  therefore  must  be  submitted  to,  and  I  must  consent  to  a  Thing, 
which  they  would  not  fail  to  do  witliout  me. 

Lord,  the  strange  Perplexity  of  sending  a  book  abroad  !  and  what  an  awkward  Figure  an  Author  makes 
the  first  time  he  appears  in  print!  Had  they  allowed  me  time,  I  should  have  thought  it  over  beUer,  and  have 
taken  all  those  Precautions  which  the  Gentlemen  Authors,  who  are  now  my  Brethren,  commonly  make  use  of 
upon  the  like  Occasions.  Besides,  some  noble  Lord,  whom  I  should  have  chosen,  in  spite  of  his  Teeth,  to  be 
the  Patron  of  my  Work,  and  whose  Generosity  I  should  have  excited  by  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  very  elegantly 
composed,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  fine  and  learned  Preface ;  nor  do  I  want  books  which  would 
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have  supplied  mc  with  all  that  can  be  said  in  a  scholarly  Manner  upon  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  the  Etymology 
of  them  both,  llicir  Ori(;iii,  their  Dcrinition,  and  so  forth.  I  should  likewise  have  spoken  to  my  friends,  who 
to  recommend  my  rerforniance,  would  not  have  refused  me  Verses,  cither  in  I'rench  or  Latin.  I  have  even 
some  that  would  have  praised  me  in  Creek,  and  Nobody  is  ignorant,  that  a  Commendation  in  Greek  is  of  a 
marvellous  cfTicncy  at  the  llcginning  of  a  liook.  But  I  am  sent  Abroad  without  giving  me  time  to  look  alx>ut 
mc;  and  I  can't  so  much  a.s  obtain  the  Liberty  of  spc-iking  two  words,  to  jastify  my  Intention,  as  to  the  subject 
of  this  Comedy.  I  would  willingly  have  shewn  that  it  is  conlincd  throughout  within  the  bounds  of  allowable 
and  decent  Satire,  th.it  Things  the  most  excellent  are  liable  to  be  mimicked  by  wretched  Apes,  who  deserve  to 
be  ridiculed;  that  these  absurd  Imitations  of  what  is  most  perfect,  have  been  at  all  limes  the  Subject  of  Comedy; 
and  that,  for  the  same  Reason,  that  the  truly  Learnc<l  and  truly  Brave  never  yet  thought  fit  to  be  offended  at 
the  Doctor  or  the  Captain  in  a  Comedy,  no  more  than  Judges,  Princes  and  Kings  at  seeing  Trivelin,'  or  any 
other  upon  the  Stage,  ridiculously  act  the  Judge,  the  Prince  or  the  King ;  .so  the  true  Pricieuses  would  be  in 
the  wrong  to  be  angry,  when  the  pretentious  ones  are  exposed,  who  imitate  them  awkwardly.  In  a  Word,  as  I 
said,  I  am  not  allowed  breathing  time;  Mr.  de  Luyne  is  going  to  bind  mc  up  this  Instant:  .  .  .  let  it  be  so, 
since  the  Kates  so  ordain  it. 

Ill  the  third  volume  of  the  Select  Comedies  of  M.  dc  Afo/iere,  this  comedy  is  called 
77ie  Conceited  Ladies.     It  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Le  Bas  in  the  following  words:  — 

Madam, 

Addresses  of  this  Nature  are  usually  fill'd  with  Flattery :  And  it  is  become  so  general  and  known  a  Practice 
for  Authors  of  every  kind  to  bedeck  with  all  Perfections  Those  to  whom  they  present  their  Writings,  that  Dedica- 
tions are,  by  most  People,  at  present,  intcrjireted  like  Dreams,  directly  backwards.  I  dare  not,  therefore,  attempt 
Your  Character,  lest  even  Truth  itself  should  be  suspected — Thus  far,  however,  I'll  venture  to  declare,  that  if 
sprightly  blooming  Youth,  endearing  sweet  Good-nature,  flowing  gentle  Wit,  and  on  easy  unoflTected  Conversation 
may  be  reckon'd  Charms, — Miss  Le  Bas  is  exquisitely  charming. 

The  following  CoMEDY  of  Afonsieur  MoLttRE,  that  celebrated  Dramatick  Writer,  was  by  him  intended  to 
reprove  a  vain,  fantastical,  conceited  and  preposterous  Humor,  which  about  that  time  prevailed  very  much  in 
f ranee.  It  hail  the  desir'd  good  ElTect,  and  conduced  a  great  deal  towards  rooting  out  a  Taste  so  unreasonable 
and  ridiculous. — As  Pride,  Conceit,  Vanity  and  Affectation  are  Foibles  so  often  found  amongst  the  Fair  Sex  at 
present,  I  have  attempted  this  Translation,  in  hopes  of  doing  service  to  my  pretty  Country- Women. — And, 
certainly,  it  must  have  a  double  ciTicacy,  under  the  Patronage  of  one  who  is  so  bright  an  Example  of  the  contrary 
line  Accomplishments,  which  a  large  Fortune  makes  her  not  the  less  careful  to  improve. 

I  am  not  so  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  my  English  can  do  sufficient  Justice  to  the  sense  of  this  admir'd 
At'THoR;  and,  therefore,  have  caused  the  Original  to  be  placed  against  it  Page  for  Page,  hoping  that,  both 
together,  may  prove  an  agreeable  and  useful  Entertainment. — But  I  have  detain'd  you  too  long  already,  and  shall 
only  add  that  I  am,  with  much  respect,  and  every  good  Wish,  Maoa.m,  Your  most  Obeditnt  Humble  Servant, 

The  Tra.vslator. 

Tiie  Preeieiises  Ridicules  have  been  partly  imitated  in  "  Lite  Damoiselles  a  la  Mode, 
Compos' d  and  Written  by  Richard  Flecknoe.  London:  Printed  for  the  Author,  1667.  To 
their  graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  the  .\uthor  dedicates  this  his  comedy  more 
humbly  than  by  way  of  epistle."  This  gentleman,  who  was  "so  distinguished  as  a  wTctched 
poet,  that  his  name  had  almost  become  proverbial,"  and  who  gave  the  title  to  Dryden's  Mac- 
Fleeknoe,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Jesuit.  Langbaine  states  "that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  nobility  was  more  than  with  the  Muses."     In  the  preface  our  author  sa}-s:    "This 
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Comedy  is  taken  out  of  several  pieces  of  Moliere.  The  main  plot  out  of  his  Pretieuse' s 
Ridiculee' s ;  the  Counterplot  of  Sganarelle  out  of  his  Escole  des  Femmes,  and  out  of  the 
Escole  des  Marys,  the  two  Naturals  ;  all  which,  like  so  many  Pretieuse  stones,  I  have  brought 
out  of  France ;  and  as  a  Lapidary  set  in  one  Jewel  to  adorn  our  English  stage." 

This  motley  play  was  never  acted;  at  least  the  author  says:  "  For  the  Acting  it,  those 
who  have  the  Governing  of  the  Stage,  have  their  Humours,  and  wou'd  be  intreated;  and  I 
have  mine  and  won't  in  treat  them;  and  were  all  Dramatick  Writers  of  my  mind,  they  shou'd 
wear  their  old  Playes  Thred-bare,  ere  they  shou'd  have  any  New,  till  they  better  understood 
their  own  Interest,  and  how  to  distinguish  betwixt  good  and  bad." 

The  "Prologue  intended  for  the  overture  of  the  Theater  1666,"  opens  thus: — 

"  In  these  sad  Times*  our  Author  has  been  long 
Studying  to  give  you  some  diversion ; 
And  he  has  ta'en  the  way  to  do't,  which  he 
Thought  most  diverting,  mirth  and  Comedy ; 
And  now  he  knows  there  are  inough  i'  the  Town 
At  name  of  mirth  and  Comedy  will  frown, 
And  sighing  say,  the  times  are  bad ;  what  then  ? 
Will  their  being  sad  and  heavy  better  them  ?" 

According  to  the  list  of  "  The  Representers,  as  they  were  first  design'd,"  I  see  that  Nell 
Gwyn  should  have  played  the  part  of  ''Lysette,  the  DamoiseUe' s  waiting  Woman." 

James  Miller,  a  well-known  dramatist,  and  joint-translator  of  Moliere  with  H.  Baker,  has 
also  imitated  part  of  The  Pretentious  Young  Ladies  and  with  another  part  borrowed  from 
Moliere's  School  for  Husbands,  two  characters  taken  from  Moliere' s  Learned  Ladies,  and 
some  short  speeches  borrowed  from  the  Countess  of  Escarbagnas,  he  composed  a  comedy, . 
which  was  played  at  Drury  Lane,  March  6,  1735,  under  the  title  of  The  Man  of  Taste ;  or. 
The  Guardians.  Mr.  Miller  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  indomitable  spirit  and  industry. 
Being  a  clergyman  with  a  very  small  stipend  he  wrote  plays  to  improve  his  circumstances, 
but  offended  both  his  bishop  and  the  public.  At  last  he  was  presented  to  the  very  valuable 
living  of  Upcerne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  also  successful  with  a  translation  of  Mahomet  of 
Voltaire,  but  died  within  the  year  after  his  induction.  The  Man  of  Taste  was  printed  for 
J.  Watts,  1735,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Weymouth.     We  give  part  of  the  dedication  : 

"  As  to  the  Attempt  here  made  to  expose  the  several  Vices  and  Follies  that  at  present  flourish  in  Vogue,  I 
hope  your  Lordship  will  think  it  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  modest  and  wliolesome  Chastisement.  That 
it  is  a  very  seasonable  one,  I  believe,  every  Person  will  acknowledge,  When  what  is  set  up  for  the  Standard 
of  Taste,  is  but  just  the  Reverse  of  Truth  and  Common  Sense;  and  that  which  is  dignify'd  with  tlie  Name  of 
Politeness,  is  deficient  in  nothing — but  Decency  and  Good  Manners :  When  all  Distinctions  of  Stations  and 
Fortune  are  broke  in  upon,  so  that  a  Peer  and  a  Mechanick  are  cloathed  in  the  same  Habits,  and  indulge  in  the 
same  Diversions  and  Luxuries :  When  Husbands  are  ruin'd.  Children  robb'd,  and  Tradesmen  starv'd,  in  order 
to  give  Estates  to  a  French  Harlequin  and  Italian  Eunuch,  for  a  Shrug  or  a  Song;'  shall  not  fair  and  fearless 
Satire  oppose  this  Outrage  upon  all  Reason  and  Discretion.  Yes,  My  Lord,  resentment  can  never  better  be 
shown,  nor  Indignation  more  laudably  exerted  than  on  such  an  occasion." 
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TliL-  I'rologuc,  spoken  liy  Mr.  Cibber,  is  racy.     Wc  give  the  first  half  of  it :  — 

"  Wit  spring!  10  slow  in  our  bleak  Northern  Soil, 
It  scarce,  at  best,  rewards  the  I'lantcr's  Toil. 
Hut  iiuw,  when  ull  the  Sunshine  and  the  Kain 
Arc  turn'd  to  cultivate  a  Foreign  grain; 
Wliun,  wlial  should  chcri.sh,  preys  upon  the  Tree, 
Wliat  generous  I'ruil  can  you  expect  to  see  ? 
Our  Bard,  to  strike  the  Humour  of  the  Times, 
Imports  these  Scenes  from  kindlier  Southern  Climes; 
Secure  his  Pains  will  with  Applause  be  crown'd. 
If  you're  as  fond  of  Foreign  sense  as  .    .    .  sound : 
And  since  their  Follies  have  been  bought  so  dear, 
We  hope  their  Wit  a  moderate  Price  may  bear. 
Terence,  Great  Master!  who,  with  wond'rous  Art, 
Explor'd  the  deepest  Secrets  of  the  Heart ; 
That  best  Old  Judge  of  Manners  and  of  Men, 
First  grac'd  this  Tale  with  his  immortal  Pen.' 
Moli4re,  the  Classick  of  the  Gallick  Stage, 
First  dar'd  to  modernize  the  Sacred  Page; 
Skilful,  the  one  thing  wanting  to  supply. 
Humour,  that  Soul  of  Comic  Poesy. 
The  Roman  I'ools  were  drawn  so  high  .    .    .  the  Pit 
Might  take  'em  now  for  Modern  Men  of  WiL 
But  Moliirc  painted  with  a  bolder  Hand, 
And  mark'd  his  Oafs  with  the  Fool's-Cap  and  Band 
To  ev'ry  Vice  he  tagged  the  just  Reproach, 
Shew'd  Worth  on  Foot,  and  Rascals  in  a  Coach." 

Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  a  voluminous  writer  of  pla}^,  novels,  poems,  and  letters, — all  of  a 
lively  and  amorous  turn, — was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  partly  occupied  the 
time  not  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  political  or  gallant  intrigues.  Her  comedies  are 
her  best  works,  and,  although  some  of  her  scenes  are  often  indecent,  and  not  a  few  of 
her  expressions  indelicate,  yet  her  plots  are  always  lively  and  well  sustained  and  her 
dialogues  very  witty.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  unknown,  but  she  died  on  the  i6th  of 
April,   1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1682  was  performed,  at  tlie  theatre,  Dorset  Garden,  her  play,  T/ie  False  Count ; 
or,  a  A'fw  Way  to  Play  an  Old  Game.  The  prologue  attacks  the  Whigs  most  furiously, 
and  the  epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry,  is  very  indecent.  The  plot  of  this  play,  or 
rather  farce,  is  very  improbal)le,  and  the  language  is  more  than  free.  Julia,  in  love  with 
Don  Carlos,  afterwards  Governor  of  Cadiz,  was  forced  by  her  father  to  marry  Francisco, 
a  rich  old  man,  formerly  a  leather-seller ;  the  latter  going  with  his  family  to  sea  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  are  taken  prisoners  by  Carlos  and  his  servants,  disguised  as  Turks. 
They  are  carried  to  a  country  house,  and  made  to  believe  they  are  in  the  Grand  Turk's 
seraglio.       There   is  also   an   underplot,    in   which    Isabella,    Francisco's   proud  and  \-ain 
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daughter,  is  courted  by  Guilion,  a  supposed  count,  but  in  reality  a  chimney-sweep,  whose 
hand  she  accepts.  In  the  end  everything  is  discovered,  and  Guilion  comes  to  claim  his 
wife  in  his  sooty  clothes. 

Thomas  Shadwell,  a  dramatist,  and  the  poet-laureate  of  William  III,  who  has  been 
flagellated  by  Dryden  in  his  MacFlccknoe  and  in  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and  AcJii- 
tophel,  and  been  mentioned  with  contempt  by  Pope  in  his  Dimciad,  took  from  the  Precieuses 
Ridicules  Mascarille  and  Jodelet,  and  freely  imitated  and  united  them  in  the  character  of 
La  Roch,  a  sham  count,  in  his  Bury-Fair,  acted  by  his  Maje.sty's  servants  in  1689.  This 
play,  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlese.x,  was  written  "during  eight 
months'  painful  sickness."     In  the  Prologue  Shadwell  states: 

"  That  every  Part  is  Fiction  in  his  Play ; 
Particular  Reflections  there  are  none ; 
Our  Poet  knows  not  one  in  all  your  Town. 
If  any  has  so  very  little  Wit, 
To  think  a  Fop's  Dress  can  his  Person  fit. 
E'en  let  him  take  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Whilst,  in  Tlie  Pretentious  Young  Ladies,  Mascarille  and  Jodelet  impose  upon  two  provincial 
girls,  in  Bury-Fair,  La  Roch,  "a  French  perukemaker,"  succeeds  in  deceiving  Mrs.  Fantast 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Cheveu.x.  The  count  is  very  amusing, 
and,  though  a  coward  to  boot,  pretends  to  be  a  great  warrior.  His  description  of  war  is 
characteristic.  He  states  that  "de  great  Heros  always  burne  and  kille  de  Man,  Woman 
and  Shilde  for  deir  Glory." 


LA  GRANGE, 


Repulsed  lovers. 


DU  CROISY, 

GORGIBUS,'  A  good  citizen. 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  MASCARILLE,  Valet  to  La  Grange.' 

THE  VISCOUNT  JODELET,  Valet  to  Du  Croisy. 

ALMANZOR,  Footman  to  the  pretentious  ladies. 

TWO   CHAIRMEN. 

MUSICIANS. 


[.The  pretentious  young  ladies. 


MADELON,  Daughter  to  Gorgibus, 

CATHOS,  Niece  to  Gorgibus, 

MAROTTE,  Maid  to  the  pretentious  young  ladies 

LUCILE, 

CELIMENE 


[  Two 


female  neighbors. 


SCENE— Gorgiius'  House,  Paris. 
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G<JRGIBUS,  QI^AMSiS    PERSONS 

THE   ^"•   ■'      "■  Df  MASCARILLE,  V;'--    '     T,a  Grange;.' 

THE  v  ,..  ..... Vr  i^Seif?.  Vll^^O  BELcro.sy.  ' 

ALM.4NZOR,  Footman  to  the  pretentious  ladies. 

TWO  CHAIRMEN.  ' 

■Mn   the  ■^'^ififeB^bF    the    upper    part   is  the  crown   of  the  MARQl 


DE' M.ASCARILLE,  ACCOMPANIED    BY   THE    BOWS    OF    HIS  VIOLINISTS;    ON    THl 

MADELON,  Daucliter  to  Gorg^bui.  1 
ROlSkOED  CORNERS    ARE    TWO    VERY   YOUiNt}    PRBTBWFOUSniteDIBS  ALF^EADY 
i  J  CATHOS,  N;ece  to  Gorgibu^,  J 

FLIM^ING  WriH,3EANS.    ^THE  TWO   UPRIGHTS  ARE   COMPOSED   OF  LITTLE   Vl|i| 
•^3  WAKUTTt,  ^^.ua  to  the  pretentious  voujig  lames.  K^ 


pretentious  youjig 

LINSi      AT  ThiPjiJI^TTO.M,   A  CHEST  WITH    LION'S   FEET,   IN   FRONT  OF   WHldwi 

\'.^  ■  Two  female  neighbors. 

ON'^    FOOTSTOOU/ST-^NDS   A    YOUNG    VIOLINIST    PLAYING    HIS    INSTRU.WhNT. 


IN  *l 


E  LOWER  CORNER  ARE  THE  HAT  AND  GLOVES  OF   MASCARILLE.  !^! 

SCENE— Gt^^ihis'  House,  Parii. 
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ACT    1. 


SCENE  I.— La  Grange,  Du  Croisy. 

Du  Cr.   Mr.  La  Grange. 

LaGr.  What? 

Du  Cr.  Look  at  me  for  a  moment  without 
laughing. 

La  Gr.  Well? 

Du  Cr.  What  do  you  say  of  our  visit?  Are 
you  quite  pleased  with  it? 

La  Gr.  Do  you  think  either  of  us  has  any 
reason  to  be  so  ? 

Du  Cr.  Not  at  all,  to  say  the  truth. 

La  Gr.  As  for  me,  I  must  acknowledge  I 
was  quite  shocked  at  it.  Pray,  now,  did  ever 
anybody  see  a  couple  of  country  wenches  giving 
themselves  more  ridiculous  airs,  or  two  men 
treated  with  more  contempt  than  we  were? 
They  could  hardly  make  up  their  mind  to 
order  chairs  for  us.  I  never  saw  such  whis- 
pering as  there  was  between  them  ;  such  yawn- 
ing, such  rubbing  of  the  eyes,  and  asking  so 
often  what  o'clock  it  was.     Did  they  answer 


anything  else  but  "  yes"  or  "  no"  to  what  we 
said  to  them  ?  In  short,  do  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  if  we  had  been  the  meanest  persons 
in  the  world  we  could  not  have  been  treated 
worse  ? 

Du  Cr.  You  seem  to  take  it  greatly  to  heart. 

La  Gr.  No  doubt  I  do ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
am  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  them  for  their 
impertinence.  I  know  well  enough  why  they 
despise  us.  Affectation  has  not  alone  infected 
Paris,  but  has  also  spread  into  the  country,  and 
our  ridiculous  damsels  have  sucked  in  their 
share  of  it.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  strange 
medley  of  coquetry  and  affectation.  I  plainly 
see  what  kind  of  persons  will  be  well  received 
by  them  ;  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  we  will 
play  them  such  a  trick  as  shall  show  them  their 
folly,  and  teach  them  to  distinguish  a  little 
better  the  people  they  have  to  deal  with. 

Du  Cr.  How  can  you  do  this  ? 

La   Gr.    I    have    a   certain   valet,    named 
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Mascarille,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people, 
passes  for  a  kind  of  wit ;  for  nothing  now-a- 
days  is  easier  than  to  acquire  such  a  reputation. 
He  is  an  extraordinary  fellow,  who  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  ape  a  person  of  quality.  He 
usually  prides  himself  on  his  gallantry  and  his 
poetry,  and  despises  so  much  the  other  ser- 
vants that  he  calls  them  brutes. 

Du  Cr.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
him? 

La  Gr.  What  do  I  mean  to  do  with  him? 
He  must  .    .    .  but  first,  let  us  begone. 


SCENE  II. — GoRGiBus,  Du  Croisy, 
La  Grange. 

GoRG.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  my 
niece  and  my  daughter.  How  are  matters 
going  on?     What  is  the  result  of  your  visit? 

La  Gr.  They  will  tell  you  this  better  than 
we  can.  All  we  say  is  that  we  thank  you  for 
the  favor  you  have  done  us,  and  remain  your 
most  humble  servants. 

Du  Cr.  Your  most  humble  servants. 

GoRG.  {A/one.)  Hoity-toity !  Methinks 
they  go  away  dissatisfied.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this?  I  must  find  it  out.  Within 
there ! 


SCENE  III. — GoRGiBUS,  Marotte. 

Mar.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 
GoRG.  Where  are  your  mistresses  ? 
Mar.  In  their  room. 
GoRG.  What  are  they  doing  there  ? 
Mar.  Making  lip-.salve. 
GoRG.  There  is  no  end  of  their  salves.    Bid 
them  come  down.     (^A/one.')     These  hussies 


with  their  salves  have,  I  think,  a  mind  to  ruin 
me.  Everywhere  in  the  house  I  see  nothing 
but  whites  of  eggs,  lac  virginal,  and  a  thousand 
other  fooleries  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  Since 
we  have  been  here  they  have  employed  the  lard 
of  a  dozen  hogs  at  least,  and  four  servants  might 
live  every  day  on  the  sheep's  trotters  they  use. 


SCENE  IV.— Magdelon,  Cathos, 

GORGIBUS. 

GoRG.  Truly,  there  is  great  need  to  spend 
so  much  money  to  grease  )our  faces.  Pray 
tell  me,  what  have  you  done  to  those  gentle- 
men, that  I  saw  them  go  away  with  so  much 
coldness?  Did  I  not  order  you  to  recei\e  them 
as  persons  whom  I  intended  for  your  hus- 
bands ? 

Mag.  Dear  father,  what  consideration  do 
you  wish  us  to  entertain  for  the  irregular  be- 
havior of  these  people  ? 

Cat.  How  can  a  woman  of  ever  so  little 
understanding,  uncle,  reconcile  herself  to  such 
individuals  ? 

GoRG.  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with 
them  ? 

Mag.  Theirs  is  fine  gallantry,  indeed. 
Would  you  believe  it?  they  began  with  pro- 
posing marriage  to  us. 

GoRG.  What  would  you  have  them  begin 
with — with  a  proposal  to  keep  you  as  mis- 
tresses? Is  not  their  proposal  a  compliment 
to  both  of  you,  as  well  as  to  me?  Can  any- 
thing be  more  polite  than  this?  And  do  they 
not  prove  the  honesty  of  their  intentions  by 
wishing  to  enter  these  holy  bonds? 

Mag.  O,  father !  Nothing  can  be  more 
vulgar  than  what  you  have  just  said.  I  am 
ashamed  to  hear  you  talk  in  such  a  manner ; 
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you  should  take  sdhil-  It^^oiis  in  the  elcg.n.i 
way  of  looking  at  things. 

G<)K<;.  1  care  neither  for  elegant  ways  nor 
songs.'  I  tell  you  marriage  is  a  holy  and 
sacred  affair;  to  begin  with  that  is  to  act  like 
honest  ])co|)ie. 

Mac.  Oood  Heavens!  If  everybody  was 
like  you  a  love-story  would  .soon  be  over. 
What  a  fine  thing  it  would  have  been  if  Cyrus 
had  ininiediately  espoused  Mandane,  and  if 
Aroncc  hud  been  married  all  at  once  to 
Cliilie.* 

GoRG.  What  is  she  jabbering  about? 

Mag.  Here  is  my  cousin,  father,  who  will 
tell  as  well  xs  1  tliat  marriage  ought  never  to 
happen  till  after  other  adventures.  A  lover, 
to  be  agreeable,  must  understand  how  to  utter 
fine  sentiments,  to  breathe  soft,  tender,  and 
passionate  vows ;  his  courtship  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rules.  In  the  first  place,  he  should 
behold  the  fair  one  of  whom  he  becomes 
enamored  either  at  a  place  of  worship,'  or 
when  t)ut  walking,  or  at  some  public  cere- 
mony ;  or  else  he  should  be  introduced  to  her 
by  a  relative  or  a  friend,  as  if  by  chance,  and 
when  he  leaves  her  he  should  appear  in  a  pen- 
sive and  melancholy  mood.  For  some  time  he 
should  conceal  his  passion  from  the  object  of 
his  love,  but  pay  her  several  visits,  in  every 
one  of  which  he  ought  to  introduce  some 
gallant  subject  to  exercise  the  wits  of  all  the 
comi)any.  When  the  day  comes  to  make  his 
declarations — which  generally  should  be  con- 
trived in  some  shady  garden-walk  while  the 
company  is  at  a  distance — it  should  be  quickly 
followed  by  anger,  which  is  shown  by  our 
blushing,  and  which,  for  a  while,  banishes  the 
lover  from  our  presence.  He  finds  afterwards 
means  to  pacify  us,  to  accustom  us  gradually 
to  hear  him  depict  his  passion,  and  to  draw 
from  us  that   confession  which  causes  us  so 


iii.i.  .1  j..iiii.  .>;;■  r  i.i.u  1  ■.mt  ;.,.  .n ..  .ilures, 
the  rivaU  who  thwart  nuitual  inclination,  the 
]x.'rsccutions  of  fathers,  the  jealousies  arising 
without  any  foundation,  complaints,  dcsfjair, 
running  away  with,  and  its  con.se<|uences. 
'I"hus  things  are  carried  on  in  fashionable 
life,  and  veritable  gallantry  cannot  dis]x:nse 
with  these  forms.  Hut  to  come  out  [x>int- 
blank  with  a  proposal  of  marriage — to  make 
no  love  but  with  a  marriage-contract,  and 
begin  a  novel  at  the  wrong  end !  Once  more, 
father,  nothing  can  be  more  tradesmanlikc, 
and  the  mere  thought  of  it  makes  me  sick  at 
heart. 

GoRG.  What  deuced  nonsense  is  all  this? 
That  is  high-flown  language  with  a  vengeance  I 

Cat.  Indeed,  uncle,  my  cousin  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head.  How  can  we  receive  kindly 
those  who  are  so  awkward  in  gallantry.  I 
could  lay  a  wager  they  have  not  even  seen  a 
map  of  the  country  of  Tetuierness,  and  that 
Love-letters,  Trifling  attentions.  Polite  epistles 
and  Sprightly  verses  are  regions  to  them  un- 
known.' Do  you  not  see  that  the  whole  per- 
son shows  it,  and  that  their  external  appear- 
ance is  not  such  as  to  give  at  first  sight  a  good 
opinion  of  them.  To  come  and  pay  a  visit  to 
the  object  of  their  love  with  a  leg  without  any 
ornaments,  a  hat  without  any  feathers,  a  head 
with  its  locks  not  artistically  arranged,  and  a 
coat  that  suffers  from  a  paucity  of  ribbons. 
Heavens  I  what  lovers  are  these  !  what  stingi- 
ness in  dress  I  what  Ijarrenness  of  conversa- 
tion !  It  is  not  to  l)e  allowed  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
borne.  I  also  oliserved  that  their  ruffs'  were 
not  made  by  the  fashionable  milliner,  and  that 
their  breeches  were  not  big  enough  by  more 
tlian  half  a  foot. 

GoRG.  I  think  they  are  both  mad,  nor 
can  I  understand  anything  of  this  gibberish. 
Cathos,  and  you,  Magdelon  .    .    , 
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Mag.  Pray,  father,  do  not  use  those  strange 
names,  and  call  us  by  some  other. 

GoRG.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  strange 
names  ?  Are  they  not  the  names  your  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  gave  you  ? 

Mag.  Good  Heavens  !  how  vulgar  you  are ! 
I  confess  I  wonder  you  could  possibly  be  the 
father  of  such  an  intelligent  girl  as  I  am.  Did 
ever  anybody  in  genteel  style  talk  of  Cathos  or 
of  Magdelon  ?  And  must  you  not  admit  that 
either  of  these  names  would  be  sufficient  to 
disgrace  the  finest  novel  in  the  world  ? 

Cat.  It  is  true,  uncle,  an  ear  rather  delicate 
suffers  extremely  at  hearing  these  words  pro- 
nounced, and  the  name  of  Poli.xena,  which 
my  cousin  has  chosen,  and  that  of  Amintha, 
which  I  took,  possesses  a  charm,  which  you 
must  needs  acknowledge.* 

GoRG.  Hearken  ;  one  word  will  suffice.  I 
do  not  allow  you  to  take  any  other  names  tlian 
those  that  were  given  you  by  your  godfathers 
and  godmothers ;  and  as  for  those  gentlemen 
we  are  speaking  about,  I  know  their  families 
and  fortunes,  and  am  determined  they  shall  be 
your  husbands.  I  am  tired  of  having  you 
upon  my  hands.  Looking  after  a  couple  of 
girls  is  rather  too  weighty  a  charge  for  a  man 
of  my  years. 

Cat.  As  for  me,  uncle,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  think  marriage  a  very  shocking  business. 
How  can  one  endure  the  thought  of  lying  by 
the  side  of  a  man  who  is  really  naked  ? 

Mag.  Give  us  leave  to  take  breath  for  a 
short  time  among  the  fashionable  world  of 
Paris,  where  we  are  but  just  arrived.  Allow 
us  to  prepare  at  our  leisure  the  groundwork  of 
our  novel,  and  do  not  hurry  on  the  conclusion 
too  abruptly. 

GoRG.  (^Aside.')  I  cannot  doubt  it  any 
longer;  they  are  completely  mad.  {^Aloud.') 
Once  more,  I  tell  you,  I  understand  nothing 


of  all  this  gibberish ;  I  will  be  master,  and  to 
cut  short  all  kinds  of  arguments,  either  you 
shall  both  be  married  shortly,  or,  upon  my 
word,  you  shall  be  nuns  ;  that  I  swear." 


SCENE  V. — Cathos,  Magdelon. 

Cat.  Good  Heavens,  my  dear,  how  deeply 
is  your  father  still  immersed  in  material  things ! 
how  dense  is  his  understanding,  and  what 
gloom  overcasts  his  soul ! 

Mag.  What  can  I  do,  my  dear?  I  am 
ashamed  of  him.  I  can  hardly  persuade  my- 
self I  am  indeed  his  daughter  ;  I  believe  that 
an  accident,  some  time  or  other,  will  discover 
me  to  be  of  a  more  illustrious  descent. 

Cat.  I  believe  it ;  really,  it  is  very  likely ; 
as  for  me,  when  I  consider  myself  .    .    . 


SCENE  VI.— Cathos,  Magdelon,  . 
Marotte. 

Mar.  Here  is  a  footman  asks  if  you  are  at 
home,  and  says  his  master  is  coming  to  see 
you. 

Mag.  Learn,  you  dunce,  to  express  yourself 
a  little  less  vulgarly.  Say,  Here  is  a  necessary 
evil  inquiring  if  it  is  commodious  for  you  to 
become  visible.'" 

Mar.  I  do  not  understand  Latin,  and  have 
not  learned  philosophy  out  of  Cynis,^'^  as  you 
have  done. 

Mag.  Impertinent  creature  !  How  can  this 
be  borne!    And  who  is  this  footman's  master? 

Mar.  He  told  me  it  was  the  Marquis  de 
Mascarille. 

Mag.  Ah,  my  dear  !    A  marquis  !  a  marquis ! 
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Well,  go  and  tell  him  wc  arc  visible.  This 
is  certainly  .s<jmc  wit  who  hxs  heard  of  us. 

Cat.   Undoubtedly,  my  dear. 

Mao.  We  had  better  receive  him  here  in 
this  parlor  than  in  our  room.  I-ct  us  at  lexst 
arrange  our  hair  a  little  and  maintain  our  repu- 
tation. Come  in  quickly,  and  reach  us  the 
Counsellor  of  the  Graces. 

Mar.  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  a  beast  that  is ;  you  must  speak 
like  a  Christian  if  you  w^ould  have  me  know 
your  meaning. 

Cat.  Bring  us  the  looking-glass,  you  block- 
head !  and  take  care  not  to  contaminate  its 
brightness  by  the  communication  of  your 
image. 


SCENE  VII. — Mascarille,  Two  Chairmen. 

Masc.  Stop,  chairman,  stop.  Easy  does  it ! 
Easy,  easy  !  I  think  these  boobies  intend  to 
break  me  to  pieces  by  bumping  me  against 
the  walls  and  the  pavement. 

1  Chair.  Ay,  marry,  because  the  gate  is 
narrow  and  you  would  make  us  bring  you  in 
here. 

Masc.  To  be  sure,  you  rascals  !  Would  you 
have  me  expose  the  fulness  of  my  plumes  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  rainy  sea.son,  and  let  the 
mud  receive  the  impression  of  my  shoes  ?  Be- 
gone ;  take  away  your  chair. 

2  Chair.  Then  please  to  pay  us,  sir. 
Masc.  What? 

2  Chair.  Sir,  please  to  give  us  our  money, 
I  say. 

Masc.  (  Giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear.')  What, 
scoundrel,  to  ask  money  from  a  person  of  my 
rank  I 

2  Chair.  Is  this  the  way  poor  people  are  to 
be  paid  ?     ^\■ill  your  rank  get  us  a  dinner? 


Masc.  Ila,  l>a !  I  shall  teach  you  to  keep 
your  right  place.  Those  low  fellow.s  dare  to 
make  fun  of  nie  I 

I  Chair.  (^Taking  up  one  of  the  poles  of  his 
chair.)  Come,  pay  us  (juickly. 

Masc.   What? 

I  CiiAiK.  I  mean  to  have  my  money  at 
once. 

Masc.  That  is  a  sensible  fellow. 

I  Chair.   Make  haste,  then. 

Masc.  Ay,  you  speak  properly,  but  the  other 
is  a  scoundrel,  who  does  not  know  what  he 
says.     There,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

1  Chair.  No,  I  am  not  satisfied  ;  you  boxed 
my  friend's  ears,  and  .  .  .  (^Holding  up  his 
pole.) 

Masc.  Gently ;  there  is  something  for  the 
box  on  the  ear.  People  may  get  anything 
from  me  when  they  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  Go  now,  but  come  and  fetch  me  by- 
and-by  to  carry  me  to  the  Louvre  to  \.\\e  petit 
coucher." 


SCENE  VIII. — Marotte,  Mascarille. 

M.ar.  Sir,  my  mistresses  will  come  imme- 
diately. 

Ma.sc.  Let  them  not  hurry  themselves ;  I 
am  very  comfortable  here,  and  can  wait. 

Mar.  Here  they  come. 


SCENE  IX. — Magdelon,  Cathos,  Mas- 
carille, Al.maxzor. 

Masc.  (^After  having  bowed  to  them.)  Ladies, 
no  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  boldness 
of  my  visit,  but  your  reputation  has  drawn  this 
disagreeable  affair  upon  you;    merit   has  for 
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me  such  potent  charms  that  I  run  everywhere 
after  it. 

Mag.  If  you  pursue  merit  you  should  not 
come  to  us. 

C.A.T.  If  you  find  merit  amongst  us,  you 
must  have  brought  it  hither  yourself. 

Wasc.  Ah !  I  protest  against  these  words. 
When  fame  mentioned  your  deserts  it  spoke 
the  truth,  and  you  are  going  to  make//V,  repic 
and  capot^^  all  the  gallants  from  Paris. 

Mag.  Your  complaisance  goes  a  little  too 
far  in  the  liberality  of  its  praises,  and  my  cousin 
and  I  must  take  care  not  to  give  too  much  credit 
to  your  sweet  adulation. 

Cat.  My  dear,  we  should  call  for  chairs. 

Mag.  Almanzor  ! 

Alm.  Madam. 

Mag.  Convey  to  us  hither,  instantly,  the 
conveniences  of  conversation. 

Masc.  But  am  I  safe  here  ?  {Exit  Ahnaii- 
zor?) 

C.A.T.  What  is  it  you  fear? 

Masc.  Some  larceny  of  my  heart ;  some 
massacre  of  liberty.  I  behold  here  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  seem  to  be  very  naughty  boys,  that 
insult  liberty,  and  use  a  heart  most  barbarously. 
Why  the  deuce  do  they  put  themselves  on  their 
guard,  in  order  to  kill  any  one  who  comes  near 
them  ?  Upon  my  word  !  I  mistrust  them ;  I 
shall  either  scamper  away,  or  expect  very  good 
security  that  they  do  me  no  mischief. 

Mag.  My  dear,  what  a  charming  facetious- 
ness  he  has ! 

Cat.  I  see,  indeed,  he  is  an  Amilcar." 

Mag.  Fear  nothing,  our  eyes  have  no  wicked 
designs,  and  your  heart  may  rest  in  peace,  fully 
assured  of  their  innocence. 

Cat.  But,  pray,  sir,  be  not  inexorable  to 
the  ea-sy  chair,  which,  for  this  last  quarter  of 
an  hour,  has  held  out  its  arms  toward  you  \ 
yield  to  its  desire  of  embracing  you. 


Masc.  {After  having  combed  hitnsclf^^  and 
adjusted  the  rolls  of  his  stockings}'^')  Well, 
ladies,  and  what  do  you  think  of  Paris? 

Mag.  Alas  !  what  can  we  think  of  it  ?  It 
would  be  the  very  antipodes  of  reason  not 
to  confess  that  Paris  is  the  grand  cabinet  of 
marvels,  the  centre  of  good  taste,  wit,  -and 
gallantry. 

Masc.  As  for  me,  I  maintain  that  out  of 
Paris  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  polite  world. 

Cat.  Most  assuredly. 

Masc.  Paris  is  somewhat  muddy ;  but  then 
we  have  sedan  chairs. 

Mag.  To  be  sure ;  a  sedan  chair  is  a  won- 
derful protection  against  the  insults  of  mud 
and  bad  weather. 

Masc.  I  am  sure  you  receive  many  visits. 
What  great  wit  belongs  to  your  company  ? 

Mag.  Alas  !  we  are  not  yet  known,  but  we 
are  in  the  way  of  being  so ;  for  a  lady  of  our 
acquaintance  has  promised  us  to  bring  all  the 
gentlemen  who  have  written  for  the  Miscel- 
lanies of  Select  Poetry." 

Cat.  And  certain  others,  who,  we  have 
been  told,  are  likewise  the  sovereign  arbiters 
of  all  that  is  handsome. 

Masc.  I  can  manage  this  for  you  better  than 
anyone ;  they  all  visit  me ;  and  I  may  say  that 
I  never  rise  without  having  half  a  dozen  wits 
at  my  levee. 

Mag.  Good  Heavens !  you  will  place  us 
under  the  greatest  obligation  if  you  will  do  us 
the  kindness  ;  for,  in  short,  we  must  make  the 
acquaintance  of  all  those  gentlemen  if  we  wish 
to  belong  to  the  fashion.  They  are  the  per- 
sons who  can  make  or  unmake  a  reputation  at 
Paris;  you  know  that  there  are  some  whose 
visits  alone  are  sufficient  to  start  the  report 
that  you  are  a  Connaisscuse,  though  there 
sliould  be  no  other  reason  for  it.  As  for  me, 
what  I  value  particularly  is  that,  by  means  of 
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Masc.  {After  having  tombed  himse^^  and 
adjusted  the  rolls  of  his  stockings.^)  Well, 
ladies,  and  what  do  you  think  of  Paris? 

Mag.  Alas!  what  can  we  think  of  it?  It 
would  be  the  very  antipodes  of  reason  not 
to  confess  tliat  Paris  is  the  grand  cabinet  of 
marvels,  the  centre  of  good  taste,  wit,  -and 
gallantry. 

Masc.  As  for  me,  I  maintain  that  out  of 

lie  polite  world. 


far  in  ; 

and  I  must  take- 
to  yoiu:  sweet  adulation. 

Cat.   My  dear,  we  shoiuci  cai;  lor  ciiairs. 
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Cat.  What  is  it  you  fear?  gentlemen  who  have  written  for  the  Miscel- 
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shall  either  scamper  away,  or  expect  very  good 
security  that  they  do  me  no  mischief. 

Mac;.  My  dear,  what  a  charming  facetious- 
ness  he  has ! 

Cat.  I  see,  indeed,  he  is  an  Amilcar." 

''  '  r  eyes  have  no  wicked 

--^-.  ., ay  rest  in  peace,  fully 

as.sured  of  their  innocence. 

1.  But,  pray,  sir,  be  not  inexorable  to 
uii.- ea.sy  chair,  which,  for  this  last  quarter  •  '' 


at  my  levee. 

Mag.  Good  Heavens  !  you  will  place  us 
imder  the  greatest  obligation  if  you  will  do  ijs 
the  kindness ;  for,  in  short,  we  must  make  the 
acquaintance  of  all  those  gentlemen  if  we  wish 
to  belong  to  the  fashion.  T  l.e  per- 
sons who  can  make  or  unmak ,  ,..j.Lion  at 

Paris ;    you  know  that  there  are  some  whose 
visits  alone  are  sufficient  to  start  the  report 


'  ou   are   a    Connaisseuse,   though   there 
has  held  out  its  arms  toward  you  .;         — 1  be  no  other  reason  for  it.     As  for  me, 
desire  of  embracing  you.  |  what  I  value  particularly  is  that,  by  means  of 
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these  ingenious  visits,  we  learn  a  luindrcd 
tilings  wliicii  we  ongiit  necessarily  to  know, 
and  which  are  the  ((iiintessence  of  wit. 
Through  tliL-ni  wc  hear  the  scandal  of  the 
day,  or  whatever  niceties  are  going  on  in 
prose  or  verse.  We  know,  at  the  right  time, 
that  Mr.  So-and-so  has  written  the  finest 
piece  in  the  world  on  such  a  subject ;  that 
Mrs.  So-and-.so  has  adapted  words  to  such  a 
tune  ;  that  a  certain  gentleman  has  written  a 
madrigal  upon  a  favor  shown  to  him;  another, 
stanzas  upon  a  fair  one  who  betrayed  him ; 
Mr.  Such-a-one  wrote  a  couplet  of  six  lines 
yesterday  evening  to  Miss  Such-a-one,  to 
which  she  returned  him  an  answer  this  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock ;  such  an  author  is  en- 
gaged on  such  a  subject;  this  writer  is  busy 
with  the  third  volume  of  his  novel ;  that  one 
is  putting  his  works  to  press.  Those  things 
procure  you  consideration  in  every  society, 
and  if  people  are  ignorant  of  them,  I  would 
not  give  one  pinch  of  snuff  for  all  the  wit 
they  may  ha\e. 

Cat.  Indeed,  I  think  it  the  height  of  ridi- 
cule for  anyone  who  possesses  the  slightest 
claim  to  be  called  clever  not  to  know  even 
the  smallest  couplet  that  is  made  every  day ; 
as  for  me,  I  should  be  very  much  ashamed 
if  anyone  should  ask  me  my  opinion  about 
something  new,  and  I  had  not  seen  it. 

Masc.  It  is  really  a  shame  not  to  know 
from  the  very  first  all  that  is  going  on  ;  but 
do  not  give  yourself  any  further  trouble,  I  will 
establish  an  academy  of  wits  at  your  house, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  that  not  a  single  line 
of  poetry  shall  be  written  in  Paris  but  what 
you  shall  be  able  to  say  by  heart  before  any- 
body else.  As  for  me,  such  as  you  see  me,  I 
amuse  myself  in  that  way  when  I  am  in  the 
humor,  and  you  may  find  handed  about  in  the 
fashionable  assemblies  "  of  Paris  two  hundred 


songs,  xs  many  sonnets,  four  hundrcil  epigrams, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  madrigals,  all  made 
by  me,  without  counting  riddles  and  portraits." 

Mai;.  I  niust  acknowledge  that  I  dote  uiwn 
portraits  ;  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  gallant. 

Masc.  Portraits  are  difficult,  and  call  for 
great  wit ;  you  shall  see  some  of  mine  that 
will  not  displease  you. 

Cat.  As  for  me,  I  am  awfully  fond  of  riddles. 

Masc.  They  exercise  the  intelligence;  I 
have  already  written  four  of  them  this  morn- 
ing, which  I  will  give  you  to  guess. 

Mag.  Madrigals  are  pretty  enough  when 
they  are  neatly  turned. 

Masc.  That  is  my  special  talent ;  I  am  at 
present  engaged  in  turning  the  whole  Roman 
history  into  madrigals." 

Mag.  Goodness  gracious  !  that  will  certainly 
be  superlatively  fine  ;  I  should  like  to  have  one 
copy  at  least,  if  you  think  of  publishing  it. 

Masc.  I  promise  you  each  a  copy,  bound 
in  the  handsomest  manner.  It  does  not  be- 
come a  man  of  my  rank  to  scribble,  but  I  do 
it  only  to  serve  the  publishers,  who  are  always 
bothering  me. 

Mag.  I  fancy  it  must  be  a  delightful  thing 
to  see  one's  self  in  print. 

Masc.  Undoubtedly ;  but,  by-the-bye,  I 
must  repeat  to  you  some  extempore  verses  I 
made  yesterday  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
duchess,  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  I  am 
deuced  clever  at  extempore  verses. 

Cat.  Extempore  verses  are  certainly  the 
very  touchstone  of  genius. 

Masc.  Listen,  then. 

Mag.  We  are  all  ears. 

Masc.   Oh  .'  oh .'  quite  without  heed  was  I, 
As  harmless  you  I  chanced  to  spy. 
Slyly  your  eyes 
Afy  heart  surprise. 
Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  stop  thief,  I  cry! 
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Cat.  Good  Heavens  !  this  is  carried  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  gallantry. 

Masc.  Everything  I  do  shows  it  is  done  by 
a  gentleman ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  pedant 
about  my  effusions. 

Mag.  They  are  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  removed  from  that. 

]\Iasc.  Did  you  observe  the  beginning,  oh  ! 
oh  ?  there  is  something  original  in  that  oh  / 
oh .'  like  a  man  who  all  of  a  sudden  thinks 
about  something,  oh .'  oh  /  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, as  it  were,  oh  /  oh  ! 

Mag.  Yes,  I  think  that  oh  '  oh  !  admirable. 

Masc.  It  seems  a  mere  nothing. 

Cat.  Good  Heavens !  How  can  you  say 
so?  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  are  per- 
fectly invaluable. 

Mag.  No  doubt  on  it ;  I  would  rather  have 
written  that  oh  !  oh  !  than  an  epic  poem. 

Masc.  Egad,  you  have  good  taste. 

Mag.  Tolerably ;  none  of  the  worst,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Masc.  But  do  you  not  also  admire  quite 
without  heed  was  I?  quite  7vithout  heed  was  I ; 
that  is,  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  anything ; 
a  natural  way  of  sjieaking,  quite  without  heed 
was  I,  of  no  harm  thinking;  that  is,  as  I  was 
going  along,  innocently,  without  malice,  like 
a  poor  sheep,  you  I  chanced  to  spy  ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  amused  myself  with  looking  at  you,  with 
observing  you,  with  contemplating  you.  S/yiy 
your  eyes  .  .  .  AVhat  do  you  think  of  that 
word  s/y/y — is  it  not  well  chosen  ? 

Cat.   Extremely  so. 

Masc.  S/y/y,  stealthily;  just  like  a  cat 
watching  a  mouse — s/y/y. 

Mag.  Nothing  can  be  better. 

Masc.  My  heart  surprise;  that  is,  carries 
it  away  from  me,  robs  me  of  it.  Stop  t/ucf ! 
stop  t/iicf  /  stop  thief!  Would  you  not  think 
a  man  were  shouting  and  running  after  a  thief 


to  catch   him?     Stop  thief/  stop  t/iief /  stop 

t/licf/'' 

Mag.  I  must  admit  the  turn  is  witty  and 
sprightly. 

Masc.   I  will  sing  you  the  tune  I  made  to  it. 

Cat.   Have  you  learned  music  ? 

Masc.  I  ?     Not  at  all. 

Cat.  How  can  you  make  a  tune,  then  ? 

Masc.  People  of  rank  know  everything 
without  ever  having  learned  anything. 

Mag.  His  lordship  is  quite  in  the  right,  my 
dear. 

Masc.  Listen,  if  you  like  the  tune :  Hon, 
hem,  /a,  /a.  The  inclemency  of  the  season 
has  greatly  injured  the  delicacy  of  my  voice ; 
but  no  matter,  it  is  in  a  free  and  easy  way. 
(ZTf  sings.")  Oh  /  oJt  /  quite  wit/tout  heed 
was  I,  etc. 

Cat.  What  a  passion  there  breathes  in  this 
music.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  die  away 
with  delight ! 

Mag.  There  is  something  plaintive  in  it. 

Masc.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  air  per- 
fectly well  expresses  the  sentiment,  stop  thief/ 
stop  t/iief?  And  then  as  if  someone  cried  out 
very  loud,  stop,  stop,  stop,  stop,  stop,  stop  thief  / 
Then  all  at  once,  like  a  person  out  of  breath, 
Stop  tliief/ 

Mag.  This  is  to  understand  the  perfection 
of  things,  the  grand  perfection,  the  perfection 
of  perfections.  I  declare  it  is  altogether  a 
wonderful  performance.  I  am  quite  enchanted 
with  the  air  and  the  words. 

Cat.  I  never  yet  met  with  anything  so  ex- 
cellent. 

Masc.  All  that  I  do  comes  naturally  to  me; 
it  is  without  study. 

Mag.  Nature  has  treated  you  like  a  very 
fond  mother  ;  you  are  her  darling  child. 

Masc.  How  do  you  jjass  away  the  time, 
ladies? 
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Cat.   With  nolliing  at  all. 

M/M;.  Until  now  \vc  have  lived  in  a  terrible 
dearth  of  aimiscments. 

Masc.  1  am  at  your  service  to  attend  yon 
to  the  play,  one  of  those  days,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  Indeed,  a  new  comedy  is  to  1)C 
acted  which  I  should  be  very  glad  we  might 
see  together. 

Mag.  There  is  no  refusing  you  anything. 

Masc.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  applaud  it  well 
when  we  shall  be  there,  for  I  have  proini.sed 
to  give  a  heli»ing  hand  to  the  piece.  The 
author  called  upon  me  this  very  morning  to 
beg  me  so  to  do.  It  is  the  custom  of  authors 
to  come  and  read  their  new  plays  to  people  of 
rank,  that  they  may  induce  us  to  approve  of 
them  and  give  them  a  reputation.  I  leave  you 
to  imagine  if,  when  we  say  anything,  the  pit 
dares  contradict  us.  As  for  me,  I  am  very 
punctual  in  these  things,  and  when  I  have 
made  a  promise  to  a  poet,  I  always  cry  out 
"  Bravo  !  "  before  the  candles  are  lighted. 

Mag.  Do  not  say  another  word ;  Paris  is 
an  admirable  place.  A  hundred  things  hap- 
pen every  day  which  people  in  the  country, 
however  clever  they  may  be,  have  no  idea  of. 

Cat.  Since  you  have  told  us,  we  shall  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  cry  up  lustily  every  word 
that  is  said. 

Masc.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived, 
but  you  look  as  if  you  had  written  some  play 
yourself. 

Mag.  Eh  !  there  may  be  something  in  what 
you  say. 

Masc.  Ah  !  upon  my  word,  we  must  see  it. 
Between  ourselves,  I  have  wTitten  one  which 
I  intend  to  have  brought  out. 

Cat.  Ay !  to  what  company  do  you  mean 
to  give  it  ? 

Masc.  That  is  a  very  nice  question,  indeed. 
To  tlie  actors  of  the  hotel  Bourgogne ;  they 


alone  can  bring  things  into  good  repute  ;  the 
rest  are  ignorant  creatures  who  recite  their 
parts  just  as  ijcople  speak  in  cvery-day  life ; 
they  do  not  understand  to  mouth  the  vcrecs, 
or  to  |>au.se  at  a  l>eautiful  passage  ;  how  can  it 
be  known  where  the  fine  lines  arc  if  an  actor 
doc-s  not  stop  at  them,  and  thereby  tell  you  to 
applaud  heartily?" 

Cat.  Indeed  !  that  is  one  way  of  making 
an  audience  feel  the  beauties  of  any  work ; 
things  are  only  prized  when  they  are  well 
set  off. 

Ma.sc.  What  do  you  think  of  my  top-knot, 
sword-knot  and  rosettes  ?  °  Do  you  find  them 
harmonize  with  my  coat? 

Cat.  Perfectly. 

Masc.  Do  you  think  the  ribbon  well 
chosen  ? 

Mag.  Furiously  well.   It  is  real  Perdrigeon." 

Masc.  What  do  you  say  of  my  rolls  ?** 

Mag.  They  look  very  fashionable. 

Masc.  I  may  at  least  boast  that  they  are  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  wider  than  any  that  have 
been  made. 

Mag.  I  must  own  that  I  never  saw  the 
elegance  of  dress  carried  farther. 

Masc.  Please  to  fasten  the  reflection  of  your 
smelling  faculty  upon  these  gloves. 

Mag.  They  smell  awfully  fine. 

Cat.  I  have  never  inhaled  a  more  delicious 
perfume. 

Masc.  And  this?  {^He  gives  them  his  pow- 
dered wig  to  smell.) 

Mag.  It  has  the  true  quality  odor  ;  it  titil- 
lates the  nerves  of  the  upper  region  most  de- 
liciously. 

Masc.  You  say  nothing  of  my  feathers. 
How  do  you  like  them  ? 

Cat.  They  are  frightfully  beautiful. 

Masc.  Do  you  know  that  every  single  one 
of  them  cost  me  a  Louis-d'or?    But  it  is  my 
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hobby  to  have  generally  everything  of  the 
very  best. 

Mag.  I  assure  you  that  you  and  I  sympathize. 
I  am  furiously  particular  in  everything  I  wear  ; 
I  cannot  endure  even  stockings  unless  they  are 
bought  at  a  fashionable  shop.^* 

Masc.  {^Crying  out  suddenly.')  O!  O!  O! 
gently.  Damme,  ladies,  you  use  me  very  ill ; 
I  have  reason  "  to  complain  of  your  behavior  ; 
it  is  not  fair. 

Cat.  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Masc.  What?  two  at  once  against  my  heart ! 
to  attack  me  thus  right  and  left !  Ha !  This 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  combat 
is  too  unequal,  and  I  must  cry  out,  "  Murder  !" 

Cat.  Well,  he  does  say  things  in  a  peculiar 
way. 

Mag.   He  is  a  consummate  wit. 

Cat.  You  are  more  afraid  than  hurt,  and 
your  heart  cries  out  before  it  is  even  wounded. 

Masc.  The  devil  it  does  !  it  is  wounded  all 
over  from  head  to  foot. 


SCENE    X. — Cathos,    Magdelon,   Masca- 

RILLE,    MaROTTE. 

Mar.  Madam,  somebody  asks  to  see  you. 
Mag.  Who? 

Mar.  The  Viscount  de  Jodelet. 
Masc.  The  Viscount  de  Jodelet  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  sir. 
Cat.   Do  you  know  him  ? 
Masc.  He  is  my  most  intimate  friend. 
Mag.  Show  him  in  immediately. 
Masc.  We  have  not  seen  each  other  for 
some  time  ;  I  am  delighted  to  meet  him. 
Cat.  Here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XI. — Cathos,  Magdelon,  Jodelet, 
Mascarille,  Marotte,  Almanzor. 

Masc.  Ah,  Viscount ! 

JOD.  Ah,  Marquis !  {^Embracing  each 
other. ) 

Masc.   How  glad  I  am  to  meet  you  ! 

JoD.   How  happy  I  am  to  see  you  here. 

Masc.  Embrace  me  once  more,  I  pray  you.''' 

Mag.  (^To  Cathos.)  My  dearest,  we  begin 
to  be  known  ;  people  of  fashion  find  the  way 
to  our  house. 

Masc.  Ladies,  allow  me  to  introduce  this 
gentleman  to  you.  Upon  my  word,  he  de- 
serves the  honor  of  your  acquaintance. 

JoD.  It  is  but  just  we  should  come  and  pay 
you  what  we  owe  ;  your  charms  demand  their 
lordly  rights  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Mag.  You  carry  your  civilities  to  the  utmost 
confines  of  flattery. 

Cat.  This  day  ought  to  be  marked  in  our 
diary  as  a  red-letter  day. 

Mag.  {To  Almanzor.)  Come,  boy,  must 
you  always  be  told  things  over  and  over 
again  ?  Do  you  not  observe  there  must  be 
an  additional  chair  ? 

Masc.  You  must  not  be  astonished  to  see 
the  Viscount  thus  ;  he  has  but  just  recovered 
from  an  illness,  which,  as  you  perceive,  has 
made  him  so  pale.'" 

JoD.  The  consequence  of  continual  attend- 
ance at  court  and  the  fatigues  of  war. 

Masc.  Do  you  know,  ladies,  that  in  the 
Viscount  you  behold  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
age.     He  is  a  very  valiant  man.'" 

JoD.  Marquis,  you  are  not  inferior  to  me ; 
we  also  know  what  you  can  do. 

Masc.  It  is  true,  we  have  seen  one  another 
at  work  when  there  was  need  for  it. 

JOD.  And  in  places  where  it  was  hot. 

Masc.  {Looking  at  Cathos  and  Magdelon.) 
Ay,  but  not  so  hot  as  here.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
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JoD.  We  became  ac<|uaintcd  in  the  army  ; 
tlie  first  time  we  saw  eutli  other  he  commanded 
a  regiment  of  iiorse  aiioard  the  galleys  of  Malta. 

Masc.  True,  Init  fur  all  that  you  were  in 
the  service  before  me  ;  I  remember  that  I  was 
but  a  young  officer  when  you  commanded  two 
thousand  horse. 

JoD.  War  is  a  fine  thing;  but,  upon  my 
word,  the  court  docs  not  properly  reward  men 
of  merit  like  us. 

Masc.  That  is  the  reason  I  intend  to  hang 
up  my  sword. 

Cat.  As  for  me,  I  have  a  tremendous  liking 
for  gentlemen  of  the  army." 

Mag.  I  love  them,  too ;  but  I  like  bravery 
seasoned  witli  wit. 

Masc.  Do  you  remember,  Viscount,  our 
taking  that  half  moon  from  the  enemy  at  the 
siege  of  Arras  ?  " 

Joi>.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  half  moon  ? 
It  was  a  complete  full  moon. 

Masc.  I  believe  you  are  right. 

JOD.  Upon  my  word,  I  ought  to  remember 
it  very  well.  I  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a 
hand-grenade,  of  which  I  still  carry  the  marks. 
Pray,  feel  it,  you  can  perceive  what  sort  of  a 
wound  it  was. 

Cat.  (^Putting  her  hand  to  the  plaee.^  The 
scar  is  really  large. 

Masc.  Give  me  your  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  feel  this ;  there,  just  at  the  back  of  my 
head.     Do  you  feel  it  ? 

Mag.  Ay,  I  feel  something. 

Masc.  A  musket  shot  which  I  received  the 
last  campaign  I  served  in. 

JoD.  (^Unbuttoning  his  hreast.)  Here  is  a 
wound  which  went  quite  through  me  at  the 
attack  of  Gravelines." 

Masc.  {Putting  his  hand  upon  the  button  of 
his  breeches.')  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  tre- 
mendous wound. 


Mag.  There  is  no  occasion  lor  it,  we  Ix: 
lieve  it  without  seeing  it. 
I      Masc.  They  are  honor's  marks,  that  show 
what  a  man  is  made  of. 

Cat.   We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
valor  of  you  both. 
'       Ma.sc.  Viscount,  is  your  coach  in  waiting  ? 

Jou.  Why? 

Masc.  Wc  shall  give  these  ladies  an  airing, 
and  offer  them  a  collation. 

Mag.  We  cannot  go  out  to-day. 

Masc.  Let  us  send  for  musicians,  then,  and 
have  a  dance. 

JoD.  Upon  my  word,  that  !■>  a  happy  thought. 

Mac.  With  all  our  hearts,  but  we  must  have 
some  additional  company. 

Masc.  So  ho !  Champagne,  Picard,  Bour- 
guignon,  Cascaret,  Ba.sque,  La  Verdure,  Lor- 
rain,  Provencal,  La  Violette !  "  I  wish  the 
deuce  took  all  these  footmen  !  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  France  worse  served 
than  I  am  !  These  rascals  are  always  out  of 
the  way. 

Mag.  Almanzor,  tell  the  servants  of  my 
lord  marquis  to  go  and  fetch  the  musicians, 
and  ask  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
hereabouts  to  come  and  people  the  solitude  of 
our  ball.     (^Exit  Almanzor.') 

Masc.  Viscount,  what  do  you  say  of  those 
eyes? 

JoD.  Why,  Marquis,  what  do  you  think  of 
them  yourself? 

Masc.  I  ?  I  say  that  our  liberty  will  have 
much  difficulty  to  get  away  from  here  scot 
free.  At  least,  mine  has  suffered  most  violent 
attacks ;  my  heart  hangs  by  a  single  thread. 

Mag.  How  natural  is  all  he  says  I  he  gives 
to  things  a  most  agreeable  turn. 

Cat.  He  must  really  spend  a  tremendous 
deal  of  wit. 

Masc.  To  show  you  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
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I  shall  make  some  extempore  verses  upon  my 
passion.     {Seems  to  think.') 

Cat.  O  !  I  beseech  you  by  all  that  I  hold 
sacred,  let  us  hear  something  made  upon  us. 

JoD.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  too,  but  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  has  been  taken  from 
me  lately  has  greatly  exhausted  my  poetic  vein. 

Masc.  Deuce  take  it  1  I  always  make  the 
first  verse  well,  but  I  find  the  others  more 
difficult.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  too  short  a 
time ;  but  I  will  make  you  some  extempore 
verses  at  my  leisure,  which  you  shall  think  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

JoD.  He  is  devilish  witty. 

Mag.  He — his  wit  is  so  gallant  and  well 
expressed. 

Masc.  Viscount,  tell  me,  when  did  you  see 
the  countess  last  ? 

JoD.  I  have  not  paid  her  a  visit  these  three 
weeks. 

Masc.  Do  you  know  that  the  duke  came  to 
see  me  this  morning ;  he  would  fain  have  taken 
me  into  the  country  to  hunt  a  stag  with  him  ? 

Mag.  Here  come  oiu:  friends. 


SCENE  XII. — LuciLE,  Cathos,  Magdelon, 
Mascarille,  Jodelet,  Marotte. 

Mag.  Lawk !  my  dears,  we  beg  your  par- 
don. These  gentlemen  had  a  fancy  to  put 
life  into  our  heels ;  we  sent  for  you  to  fill  up 
the  void  of  our  assembly. 

Luc.  We  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  you 
for  doing  so. 

Masc.  This  is  a  kind  of  extempore  ball, 
ladies,  but  one  of  these  days  we  shall  give 
you  one  in  form.     Have  the  musicians  come? 

Alm.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  here. 

Cat.  Come,  then,  my  dears,  take  your  places. 


Masc.  {Dancing  by  himself  and  singing.) 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Mag.  What  a  very  elegant  shape  he  has. 

Cat.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  a  first-rate 
dancer. 

Masc.  {Taking  out  Magdelon  to  dance.) 
My  freedom  will  dance  a  Couranto''  as  well 
as  my  feet.  Play  in  time,  musicians,  in  time. 
O  what  ignorant  wretches !  There  is  no 
dancing  with  them.  The  devil  take  you  all, 
can  you  not  play  in  time  ?  La,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
la,  la,  la!     Steady,  you  country  scrapers  ! 

JoD.  {Dancing  also.)  Hold,  do  not  play  so 
fast.  I  have  but  just  recovered  from  an  ill- 
ness. 


SCENE  XIII.— Du  Croisy,  La  Grange, 
Mascarille. 

La  Or.  {With  a  stick  in  his  hand.)  Ah! 
ah  !  scoundrels,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
We  have  been  looking  for  you  these  three 
hours.     {He  beats  Alascarille.) 

Masc.  Oh !  oh !  oh !  you  did  not  tell  me 
that  blows  should  be  dealt  about. 

JoD.  {Who  is  also  beaten.)   Oh!  oh!  oh! 

La  Gr.  It  becomes  you  well,  you  rascal, 
to  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  rank. 

Du  Cr.  This  will  teach  you  to  know 
yourself. 


SCENE  XIV. — Cathos,  Magdelon,  Masca- 
rille, Jodelet. 

Mag.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
JoD.  It  is  a  wager. 

Cat.  What,  allow  yourselves  to  be  beaten 
thus  ? 

Masc.  Good  Heavens  !     I  did  not  wish  to 
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apjiear  to  take  any  notiix'  (jf  it,  liocaiisc  I  am 
naturally  very  violent,  and  should  have  flown 
into  a  passion. 

Mac.  To  sufTcr  an  insult  like  this  in  our 
presence  ! 

Masc.  It  is  nothing.  Let  us  not  leave  off. 
We  have  known  one  another  for  a  long  time, 
and  among  friends  one  ought  not  to  be  so 
quickly  offended  for  such  a  trifle. 


SCENE  XV.— Du  Croisy,  La  Grange,  Mag- 

DELON,  CaTHOS,  MaSCARILLE,  JoDELET  AND 

Musicians. 

La  Or.  Upon  my  word,  rascals,  you  shall 
not  laugh  at  us,  I  promise  you.  Come  in, 
you  there.     (^Three  or  four  men  enter.') 

Mag.  What  means  this  impudence  to  come 
and  disturb  us  in  our  own  house? 

Du  Cr.  What,  ladies,  shall  we  allow  our 
footmen  to  be  received  better  than  ourselves? 
Shall  they  come  to  make  love  to  you  at  our 
expense,  and  even  give  a  ball  in  your  honor? 

Mag.  Your  footmen  ? 

La  Gr.  Yes,  our  footmen ;  and  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  say  that  it  is  not  acting  either 
handsome  or  honest  to  spoil  them  for  us,  as 
you  do. 

Mag.  O  Heaven  !  what  insolence  I 

La  Gr.  But  they  shall  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  our  clothes  to  dazzle  your  eyes.  Upon 
my  word,  if  you  are  resolved  to  like  them, 
it  shall  be  for  their  handsome  looks  only. 
Quick,  let  tliem  he  stripped  immediately. 

JOD.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  our 
fine  clothes.'* 

Masc.  The  marquisate  and  viscountship  are 
at  an  end. 

Du  Cr.  Ah  I  ah  !  you  knaves,  you  have  the 


inijiudence  to  become  our  rivals.  I  a.s.sure 
you,  you  must  go  somewhere  else  to  borrow 
finery  to  make  yourselves  agreeable  to  your 
mistresses. 

La  Gr.  It  is  too  nnich  to  supplant  us,  and 
that  with  our  own  clothes. 

Masc.  O  fortune,  how  fickle  you  are  I 

Du  Cr.  Quick,  pull  off  everything  from 
them. 

La  Gr.  Make  haste  and  take  away  all  these 
clothes.  Now,  ladies,  in  their  present  con- 
dition you  may  continue  your  amours  with 
them  as  long  as  you  please ;  we  leave  you 
perfectly  free;  this  gentleman  and  I  declare 
solemnly  that  we  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  jealous. 


SCENE  XVI.— Magdelon,  Cathos,  Jode- 

LET,  MaSCARILLE  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Cat.  What  a  confusion  ! 

Mag.  I  am  nearly  bursting  with  vexation. 

I  Mus.  {^To  Masc  aril le.)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?     Who  is  to  pay  us  ? 

Masc.  Ask  my  lord  the  viscount. 

I  Mus.  {To  Jodekt.')  Who  is  to  give  us  our 
money  ? 

JoD.  Ask  my  lord  the  marquis. 


SCENE  XVII.— Gorgibus,  ^L^GDELON, 

MaSCARILLE. 

Gorg.  Ah  !  you  hussies,  you  have  put  us  in 
a  nice  pickle,  by  what  I  can  see ;  I  have  heard 
about  your  fine  goings-on  from  those  two  gen- 
tlemen who  just  left. 

Mag.  Ah,  father !  they  have  played  us  a 
cniel  trick. 
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GoRG.  Yes,  it  is  a  cruel  trick,  but  you 
may  thank  your  own  impertinence  for  it,  you 
jades.  They  have  revenged  themselves  for 
the  way  you  treated  them ;  and  yet,  un- 
happy man  that  I  am,  I  must  put  up  with  the 
affront. 

Mag.  Ah  !  I  swear  we  will  be  revenged, 
or  I  shall  die  in  the  attempt.  And  you, 
rascals,  dare  you  remain  here  after  your  in- 
solence ? 

Masc.  Do  you  treat  a  marquis  in  this  man- 
ner ?  This  is  the  way  of  the  world  ;  the  least 
misfortune  causes  us  to  be  slighted  by  those 
who  before  caressed  us.  Come  along,  brother, 
let  us  go  and  seek  our  fortune  somewhere  else ; 
I  perceive  they  love  nothing  here  but  outward 
show  and  have  no  regard  for  worth  unadorned. 
(^They  both  leave.) 


SCENE  XVni. — GoRGiBUS,  Magdelon, 
Cathos  and  Musicians. 

I  Mus.  Sir,  as  they  have  not  paid  us,  we 
e.xpect  you  to  do  so,  for  it  was  in  this  house 
we  played. 

GoRG.  {Beating  them.)  Yes,  yes,  I  shall 
satisfy  you  ;  this  is  the  coin  I  will  pay  you 
in.  As  for  you,  you  sluts,  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  not  serve  you  in  the  same  way ; 
we  shall  become  the  common  talk  and  laugh- 
ing-stock of  everybody;  this  is  what  you  have 
brought  upon  yourselves  by  your  fooleries. 
Out  of  my  sight  and  hide  yourselves,  you  jades ; 
go  and  hide  yourselves  forever.  (^Alotie.)  And 
you,  that  are  the  cause  of  their  folly,  you  stupid 
trash,  mischievous  amusements  for  idle  minds, 
you  novels,  verses,  songs,  sonnets,  and  sonatas, 
the  devil  take  you  all. 
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NOTES 


'  Gorcibus  was  the  name  of  certain  characters  in  old  comedies.  The  actor,  L'Kpy,  who  played  this  part, 
had  a  very  loud  voice;  hence  Mulicre  gave  him  probahly  UiU  name. 

•  Mascarille  was  iiLiyeil  by  Molicrc,  and  ha.s  a  personality  f|uile  diiilinct  from  the  servant  of  the  same  name 
in  the  H/undtirr  and  tlie  Lcrve-tiff.  The  dress  in  wliich  he  acted  this  |>art  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  taken  after  his  death,  but  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1660,  he  is  descrilx^d  as  wearing  an  enormous 
wig,  a  very  small  hat,  a  rulT  like  a  morning  gown,  rolls  in  which  children  could  play  hldc-andscek,  tasseU  like 
cornucopia.',  ribbons  that  covered  his  shoes,  with  heels  half  a  foot  in  height. 

'  The  original  has  a  play  on  words.  Magdelon  says,  in  addressing  her  father,  votis  devriez  un  peu  vous  fairt 
apprenJrt  U  bel  air  des  chases,  upon  which  he  answers, y<r  n'ai  que  faiie  ni  d'air  ni  de  chanson.  Air  means  tune 
as  well  as  look,  appearance. 

•  Cyrus  and  Mandanc  are  the  two  principal  characters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuddry's  novel  Artamene,ou  It 
Grand  Cyrus  ;  Aronce  and  C'lelie  of  the  novel  Clilie,  by  the  same  author. 

'  Generally  it  was  thought  piercrable,  duiiiig  Muliiirc's  lifetime,  to  use  the  word  temple  for  "church,"  instead 
of  Islise. 

•  The  map  of  the  countrj'  of  Tenderness  {la  carle  de  Temlre)  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  CUlie  (see  note  4, 
supra);  Love-letter  (Billel-doux) ;  Polite  epistle  (Bilie/  galant);  Trilling  attentions  (Petit  Soins);  Sprightly 
verses  (Jo/is  vers),  are  the  names  of  villages  to  be  found  in  the  map,  which  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 

'  The  ruff  (raiat)  was  at  first  only  the  shirt-collar  pulled  out  and  worn  outside  the  coat.  I.ater  ruffs  were 
worn,  which  were  not  fastened  to  the  shiit,  sometimes  adorned  with  lace,  and  tied  in  front  with  (wo  strings  with 
tassels.     The  ra/>at  was  very  fashionable  during  the  youthful  years  of  Louis  XIV. 

'  The  />r,'cicu:es  often  changed  their  names  into  more  poetical  and  romantic  appillatiuiis.  The  Marijuise  de 
Rambouillet,  whose  real  name  was  Catherine,  was  known  under  the  anagram  of  Arlhenice. 

•  This  scene  is  the  mere  outline  of  the  well-known  quarrel  between  Chrysale,  I'liilamintc,  and  Belinda  in  the 
Fenimes  Savantcs  ;  but  a  husband  trembling  before  his  wife,  and  only  daring  to  show  his  temper  to  his  sister,  is  a 
much  more  tempting  subject  for  a  dramatic  writer  than  a  man  addressing  in  a  firm  tone  his  daughter  and  niece. 

"  .Ml  these  and  similar  sentences  were  really  employed  by  ihc  prMeuses. 

"  Artamene,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus  (1649-1653)  a  novel  in  ten  volumes  by  Mile,  de  Scud4iy. 

"  Louis  XIV  and  several  other  kings  of  France  received  their  courtiers  when  rising  or  going  to  bed.  This 
was  called  lei'er  and  coucher.  The  /ever  as  well  as  (he  coucher  was  divided  into  petit  and  grand.  All  persons 
received  at  court  had  a  right  to  come  to  the  grand  lever  and  coucher,  but  only  certain  noblemen  of  high  rank  and 
the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  could  remain  at  the  petit  lever  and  coucher,  which  was  the  time  between  the  king 
pulling  on  either  a  day  or  night  shirt,  and  the  time  he  went  to  bed  or  was  fully  dressed.  ITie  highest  person  of 
rank  always  claimed  the  right  of  handing  to  the  king  his  shirt. 

"  Dryden,  in  his  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  (Act  i.  Scene  l).  makes  Sir  Martin  say:    "  If  I  go  to  picquet  

he  will  [licque  and  repicque,  and  capot  me  twenty  times  together."  I  believe  that  these  terms  in  Moliire's  and 
Dryden's  times  had  a  diflerent  meaning  from  what  they  have  now. 

'*  Amilcar  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  novel  Clilie,  who  wishes  to  be  thought  sprightly. 

"  It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  for  men  of  rank  to  comb  their  hair  or  periwigs  in  public. 

"  The  rolls  {canons)  were  large  round  pieces  of  linen,  often  adorned  with  lace  or  ribbons,  and  which  were 
fastened  below  the  breeches,  just  under  the  knee. 

"  Moliiire  probably  alludes  to  a  Miscellany  of  Select  Poetry,  published  in  1653,  by  de  Sercy,  under  the  title 
of  Polsies  choisies  dc  MM.  Comeille  licnserade,  de  Scudhy,  Boisrobert,  Sarrazin,  Desmarets,  BarauJ,  Saint 
Laurent,  Colletet,  Lamcsnardiire,  Montreuil,  I'i^uier,  Chcvrcau,  Malleville,  Tristan,  Tcstu,  Maucroy,  de  Prade, 
Girard  et  de  VAs;e.  A  great  number  of  such  miscellanies  appeared  in  France,  and  in  England  also,  about  that 
time. 

"  In  the  original  French  the  word  is  ruelle,  which  means  literally  "  a  small  street,"  "  a  lane,"  hence  any 
narrow  passage,  hence  tlie  narrow  opening  between  the  wall  and  the  bed.     Tlic  pricieuses  at  that  lime  receivcJ 
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their  visitors  lying  dressed  in  a  bed,  which  was  placed  in  an  alcove  and  upon  a  raised  platform.  Their  fashionable 
friends  (alcmjiilis)  took  their  places  between  the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  thus  the  name  ruelle  came  to  be  given  to 
all  fashionable  assemblies.  In  Dr.  John  Ash's  New  and  Complete  Dietiotiary  of  the  English  Language,  published 
in  London  1755,  I  still  find  ruelk  defined :    "a  little  street,  a  circle,  an  assembly  at  a  private  house." 

"  This  kind  of  literature,  in  which  one  attempted  to  write  a  portrait  of  one's  self  or  of  others,  was  then  very 
much  in  fashion.  La  Bruyere  and  de  Saint  Simon  in  France,  as  well  as  Dryden  and  Pope  in  England,  have 
shown  wliat  a  literary  portrait  may  become  in  the  hands  of  men  of  talent. 

2"  Seventeen  years  after  this  play  was  performed,  Benserade  published  les  Metamorphoses  d'  Ovide  mises  en 
rondeaux. 

"  The  scene  of  Mascarille  reading  his  extempore  verses  is  something  like  Trissotin  in  Les  Femmes  Savantes 
reading  his  sonnet  for  the  Princess  Uranie.  But  Mascarille  comments  on  the  beauties  of  his  verses  with  the 
insolent  vanity  of  a  man  who  does  not  pretend  to  have  even  one  atom  of  modesty ;  Trissotin,  a  professional  wit, 
listens  in  silence,  but  with  secret  pride,  to  the  ridiculous  exclamations  of  the  admirers  of  his  genius. 

2'  The  company  of  actors  at  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne  n  ere  rivals  to  the  troop  of  Moliere ;  it  appears,  however, 
from  contemporary  authors,  that  the  accusations  brought  by  our  author  against  them  were  well  foimded. 

^'  In  the  original, /«///!?  oie ;  this  was  first,  the  name  given  to  the  giblets  of  a  goose,  oie ;  next  it  came  to 
mean  all  the  accessories  of  dress,  ribbons,  laces,  feathers,  and  other  small  ornaments.  In  one  of  the  old  transla- 
tions of  Moliere  petite  oie  is  rendered  by  "  muff,"  and  Perdrigeon  (see  note  24,  infra),  I  suppose,  with  a  faint 
idea  of  perdrix,  a  partridge,  by  "  bird  of  paradise  feathers !  " 

^*  Perdrigeon  was  the  name  of  a  fashionable  linen-draper  in  Paris  at  that  time. 

^  See  note  16,  supra.  According  to  Ash's  Dictionary,  1775,  canons  are  "  cannions,  a  kind  of  boot  hose, 
an  ancient  dress  for  the  legs." 

**  Without  going  into  details  about  the  phraseology  of  the  preeieuses,  of  which  the  ridiculousness  has  appeared 
sufficiently  in  this  scene,  it  w  ill  be  observed  that  they  used  adverbs,  as  "  furiously,  terribly,  awfully,  extraordinarily, 
horribly,  greatly,"  and  many  more,  in  such  a  way  that  they  often  appear  absurd,  as,  "  I  love  you  horribly,"  or, 
"  he  was  greatly  small."  Such  a  way  of  speaking  is  not  unknown  even  at  the  present  time  in  England ;  we 
sometimes  hear,  "  I  like  it  awfully,"  "  it  is  aw^lully  jolly." 

^'  I  employ  here  the  words  "  to  have  reason,"  because  that  verb,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  have  a  right,  to  be 
right,"  seems  to  have  been  a  courtly  expression  in  Dryden's  time.  Old  Moody  answers  to  Sir  Martin  Mar-all 
(Act  iii.  Scene  3),  "  You  have  reason,  sir.  There  he  is  again,  too;  the  town  phrase;  a  great  compliment  I  wis! 
you  have  reason,  sir ;  that  is,  you  are  no  beast,  sir." 

^  It  was  then  the  fashion  for  young  courtiers  to  embrace  each  other  repeatedly  with  exaggerated  gestm-es, 
uttering  all  the  while  loud  exclamations.  The  Viscount  de  Jodelet  is  the  caricature  of  a  courtier  of  a  former 
reign;  he  is  very  old,  very  pale,  dressed  in  sombre  colors,  speaks  slowly  and  through  the  nose.  Geoffrin,  the 
actor  who  played  this  part,  was  at  least  seventy  years  old. 

2*  Moliere  here  alludes  to  the  complexion  of  the  actor  Geoffrin.     See  The  Love-tiff,  note  I,  page  99. 

*•  In  the  original  ««  brave  a  trois  polls,  literally,  "  a  brave  man  with  three  hairs."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
moustache  and  pointed  beard  on  the  chin,  then  called  royale.  We  have  seen  the  fashion  revived  in  our  days  by 
the  late  emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  III  and  his  courtiers;  of  course,  the  royale  was  then  called  imperiale. 

"  Cathos,  who  only  repeats  what  her  cousin  says,  and  has  observed  that  Mascarille  admires  Magdelon,  is 
resolved  to  worship  more  particularly  the  Viscount  de  Jodelet. 

w  Turenne  compelled  the  Prince  de  Condi  and  the  Spanish  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras  in  1654. 

^  In  1658  the  Marshal  de  la  Ferte  took  this  town  from  the  Spaniards. 

^  These  names,  with  the  exception  of  Cascaret,  La  Verdure  and  La  Violette  are  those  of  natives  of  different 
provinces,  and  were  often  given  to  footmen,  according  to  the  place  where  they  were  born.  Cascaret  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  not  seldom  used  as  a  name  for  servants ;  La  Verdure  means  verdure ;   La  Violette,  violet. 

'S  A  Couranto  was  a  very  grave  Spanish  dance,  or  rather  march,  but  in  which  the  feet  did  not  rise  from  the 
ground. 

"  Tlie  original  has  braverie ;  brave  and  bravery,  had  formeriy  also  the  meaning  of  showy,  gaudy,  rich,  in 
English.  Fuller  in  The  Holy  State,  Book  ii,  Chap.  18,  says:  "  If  he  (the  good  yeoman)  chance  to  appear  in 
clothes  above  his  rank,  it  is  to  grace  some  great  man  with  his  sen-ice,  and  then  he  bluslieth  at  his  own  bravery." 
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~Ji/LAMBREQUIN,    UPON  WHICH    IS    THE    TITLE   OF    THE    PLAY.      ABOVE    IS 
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HO  T51AS   flaWOJ    3HT    30  35ITW30  3HT   WI    ;  HYTA8    a3WflOH   A  30  aA3H   3HT 

awoaaifl  ya  ohuh  oij3j  30  tiahtho3  noiJjAa3M  3ht  zi  niu93HaMAJ  3ht 

HOIHW  M0513  ,YTHaJ3  30  2M510H  Ya  Q^JHOHHUZ  3J03H03  A  MO  OH1T835I  QUA 
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IN   THE  CENTRE  OF   UPPER    PART  OF    BORDER   IS   A   SMALL  VIEW  OF    IHE 
PETIT-BOURBON,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SIDE  OF  THE   :^  aT  THE  BOTTOM  OF 

I  HI-  SIIjES,  satyrs,  whose  horned  HEAB)SjB|->R; IHE  ORNAMENTATION,  IN  !  fl(- 
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DLLS,  AROUND  THE   FLAME  OF  WHICH.MOTHS  FLUTTER.      IN  THE   CENTRE,   iUL 
.\PMS    OF    MOLIERE    SURMOUNTED    BY   A   BANNEROL    PIERCED    BY   AN    ARi 
ON  THK;BANNEROL  IS  THE  NAME  OF   MOLIERE,  WHICH   IS  NOT  FOUND  ON   THE 
Tin.F  Cf  THE  FIRST  EDITION-PUBLISHED  WITHOUT  IT  BY  M.  DE  NEUFVILl 
'  AND?^Y:RIBOU. 
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ao  MOTToa  aHT  ta    .amas  aHT  ao  aai8  aHT  Moaa  wa»AT  .noaauoa-TiTai 

^HT  m  ,W01TATkiaMAW5!0  3HT  HAaa  8aA3H  OaHHOH  agOHW  ,8flYTA8  ,83018  aHT 
8'aJJ35IAWA08  81   ,J3WAa   THOmiU    HA   HI   ,TH01H   aHT  OT  ,H01HV/  aO  aJOQIM 
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.01J3J  ao  TIAJITJIOa  3HT  30  HOITAJaMSTHOO  HI 
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'HAD  aaTHOIJ  OHIT5!OaSU8  8HflOH  OWT  35IA  J3HAq  HOA3  aO  aOT  HHT  TA 
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M. DC  .  LX 

WEC    PRIVILEGE  DC  ROY 


Par  Grace  et  Privilege  du  Roy,  donn'e  a  Paris  le  26  Juillet  1660,  signe :  '■•  Par  le  Roy 
en  son  conseil,  Labory,  //  est  permis  au  Sieur  de  Neuf-Villenaine,  de  /aire  imprimer,  par 
iel  Imprimeiir  ct  Libraire  qii  il  voudra,  line  Comedie  intitulee  Sganarelle  ou  le  Cocu  imaginaire, 
avec  les  Argiimens  siir  Chaque  Scene,  pendant  P  espace  de  cinq  arts,  et  deffenses  sont  faites 
a  tons  auires  de  I'imprimer  ny  vendre  d^ autre  edition  que  celle  de  P Exposatit,  a.  peine  de 
quinze  cens  livres ,d' amende,  de  tons  despens,  dommages  et  interests,  comme  il  est  porte  plus 
amplement  par  Ics  dites  Lettres. 

Et  ledit  Sieur  de  Neuf-Villenaine  a  cede  son  droict  de  Privilege  a  Jean  Ribou, 
marchand  a  Paris,  pour  en  jouyr  suivant  I'accord  fait  entr'eux. 

Enregistre  sur  le  Livre  de  la  Communaute,  suivant  I'Arrest  de  la  Cour: 

Signe:    Jost,  Syndic. 

Achevl  d' imprinter  le  is  A  oust  1660. 

Les  exemplaires  ont  esti  fournis. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE 


Six  months  after  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Prin'euses  Ridicules,  Molic^re  brought  out  at 
the  Theatre  du  Petit-IJourbon  a  new  comedy,  called  Sganarelic ;  oit,  le  Cocu  Imuj^inairf,  which 
1  have  translated  hy  Si^anareile  ;  or,  the  Sflf-deceived  Ilusliand.  It  has  been  said  that  Molicre 
owed  tlie  first  itlca  of  this  piece  to  an  Italian  fLxrce,  II  Ritratto  om>ero  Arlichitio  cornulo per 
opinione,  but,  as  it  has  never  been  printed,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  the  present  time  whether 
or  not  this  be  true.  The  primary  idea  of  the  jilay  is  common  to  many  commcdia  delF  arte, 
whilst  Moliiire  has  also  been  inspired  by  such  old  authors  as  Noel  Du  Fail,  Rabelais,  those  of 
the  Quinze  joyes  de  Manage,  of  the  Cent  nouvelles  Nouvelles,  and  perhajs  others. 

The  plot  of  Sgaiiarclk  is  ingenious  and  plausible;  every  trifle  Ijccomes  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  is  received  as  conclusive  proof  both  by  the  husband  and  wife.  The  dialogue  is 
sprightly  throughout,  and  the  anxious  desire  of  Sganarelle  to  kill  his  supposed  injurer,  whilst 
his  cowardice  prevents  him  from  executing  his  valorous  design,  is  extremely  ludicrous.  The 
chief  aim  of  our  author  appears  to  have  been  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  judge  with  too 
much  ha.ste,  especially  in  those  circumstances  where  passion  may  either  augment  or  diminish 
the  view  we  take  of  certain  objects.  This  truth,  animated  by  a  great  deal  of  humor  and  wit, 
drew  crowds  of  spectators  for  forty  nights,  though  the  play  was  brought  out  in  summer  and 
the  marriage  of  the  young  king  kept  the  court  from  Paris. 

The  style  is  totally  different  from  that  employed  in  the  Precictises  Ridicules,  and  is  a  real 
and  very  good  specimen  of  the  style  gaulois  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  Molicre  lived.  He 
has  often  been  blamed  for  not  having  followed  uj)  his  success  of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  by  a 
comedy  in  the  same  style,  but  Moliere  did  not  want  to  make  fresh  enemies.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  regular  and  set  purpose  with  him  alwa)^  to  produce  something  farcical  after  a 
creation  which  provoked  either  secret  or  o])en  hostility,  or  even  violent  opposition. 

Sganarelle  appears  in  this  piece  for  the  first  time,  if  we  except  the  farce,  or  rather  sketch, 
of  the  Midecin  volant,  where  in  reality  nothing  is  developed,  but  everything  is  in  mere  outline. 
But  in  Sganarelle  Moliere  has  created  a  character  that  is  his  own  just  as  much  as  Fabtaff 
belongs  to  Shakespeare,  Sancho  Panza  to  Cervantes,  or  Panurge  to  Ral)elais.  Whether 
Sganarelle  is  a  servant,  a  husband,  the  father  of  Lucinde,  the  brother  of  Ariste,  a  guardian,  a 
faggot-maker,  a  doctor,  he  ahvap  represents  the  ugly  side  of  human  nature,  an  antiquated, 
grumpy,  sullen,  egotistical,  jealous,  grovelling,  frightened  character,  ever  and  anon  raising  a 
laugh  on  account  of  his  boasting,  mean,  morose,  odd  qualities.  Moliere  was.  at  the  time  he 
wrote  Sganarelle,  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  successfully  repre- 
sent Mascarille  as  the  rollicking  servant  of  the  Blunderer. 
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Tliis  farce  was  published  by  a  certain  Mr.  Xeufvillenaine,  who  was  so  smitten  by  it  that, 
after  having  seen  it  represented  several  times,  he  knew  it  by  heart,  wrote  it  out,  and  published 
it,  accompanied  by  a  running  commentary,  which  is  not  worth  much,  and  preceded  by  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  which  he  extols  its  beauties.  Moliere,  in  1663,  got  his  name  inserted,  instead 
of  that  of  Neufvillenaine,  in  x\\%  privilege  dii  roi. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  the  translator  of  this  play,  in  the  "Select  Comedies  of  M.  de  Moliere, 
London,  1732,"  oddly  dedicates  it  to  Miss  Wolstenholme '  in  the  following  words:  — 

Madam, 

Be  so  good  as  to  accept  this  little  Present  as  an  Instance  of  my  high  Esteem.  Whoever  has  any  Knowledge 
of  the  French  Language,  or  any  Taste  for  Comkdy,  must  needs  distinguish  the  Excellency  of  j1/<i//i?/-/i  Plays: 
one  of  which  is  here  translated.  What  the  English  may  be,  I  leave  others  to  determine ;  but  the  Original,  which 
you  receive  along  with  it,  is,  I  am  certain,  worthy  your  Perusal. 

Tho'  what  You  read,  at  present,  is  called  a  Dedication,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unlike  one  of  any  thing  You 
ever  saw :  for,  You'll  find  not  one  Word,  in  Praise,  either  of  Your  blooming  Youth,  Your  agreeable  Person,  Your 
genteel  Behavior,  Your  easy  Temper,  or  Your  good  Sense  .  .  .  and,  the  Reason  is,  that  I  cannot  for  my  Life 
bring  myself  to  such  a  Degree  of  Impertinence,  as  to  sit  down  with  a  solemn  Countenance,  and  Take  upon  me 
to  inform  the  World,  tliat  the  Sun  is  liright,  and  that  the  Spring  is  lovely. 

My  Knowledge  of  You  from  Your  Infancy,  and  the  many  Civilities  I  am  obliged  for  to  Your  Family,  will,  I 
hope,  be  an  Excuse  for  this  Presumption  in. 

Madam,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Enfield,  H.  B. 

Jan.  ist  1731-2. 

This  play  seems  to  have  induced  several  English  playwrights  to  imitate  it.  First,  we 
have  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Tlie  Playhouse  to  be  Let,  of  which  the  date  of  the  first  per- 
formance is  uncertain.  According  to  the  Biographia  Brittanica,  it  was  "a  very  singular 
entertainment,  composed  of  five  acts,  each  being  a  distinct  performance.  The  first  act  is 
introductory,  shows  the  distress  of  the  players  in  the  time  of  vacation,  that  obliges  them  to  let 
their  house,  which  several  offer  to  take  for  different  purposes,  amongst  the  rest  a  Frenchman 
who  had  brought  over  a  troop  of  his  countrymen  to  act  a  farce.  This  is  performed  in  the 
second  act,  which  is  a  translation  of  Moliere's  Sganarelle ;  or,  the  Ciiekold  Conceit,  all  in  broken 
French,  to  make  the  people  laugh.  The  third  act  is  a  sort  of  comic  opera,  under  the  title  of 
The  History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  fourth  act  is  a  serious  opera,  representing  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  The  fifth  act  is  a  burlesque  in  heroics  on  the  amours  of  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humor,  and  was  often  acted  afterward  by  itself." 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  act,  all  the  others,  which  are  separate  and  distinct,  but 
short  dramatic  pieces,  were  written  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  two  of  them  at  least 
were  performed  at  the  Cockpit,  when  Sir  William  D'.\venant  had  obtained  permission  to 
present  his  entertainments  of  music  and  perspective  in  scenes. 

The  second  imitation  of  Sganarelle  is  "  Tom  Essence ;  or,  the  Modish  Wife,  a  Comedy 
as  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  1677.  London,  printed  by  T.  M.  for  W.  Cademan,  at 
the  Pope' s  Head,  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  1677."  This 
play  is  written  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlins,  printer  and  engraver  to  the  Mint,  under  Charles 
the  First  and  Second,  and  is  founded  on  two  French  comedies — viz.,  Moliere's  Sganarelle 
and  Thomas  Corneille's  Don  Cesar  d' Avalos.     The  prologue  is  too  bad  to  be  quoted,  and  I 
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doubt  if  it  can  ever  have  l)ecn  spoken  on  any  stage.  Tiie  play  i.s  written  |jartly  in  l»iank 
verse,  partly  in  prose  ;  though  very  coarse,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  clever  and  witty.  Old  Money- 
love,  a  crcdiiioiis  fo(jl,  who  has  a  young  wife  (Act  ii,  .Scene  \),  reminds  one  at  limes  of  the 
senator  Antonio  in  Oiway's  I'enice  Preserved,  and  is,  of  course,  deceived  by  the  gallant 
Stanley;  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Moneylove,  who  is  "what  she  ought  not  to  be," 
and  the  way  slie  tricks  her  husband,  arc  very  racy,  iK;rhai>s  too  much  so  for  the  taste  of  the 
present  times.  I  do  not  tiiink  any  dramatist  would  now  bring  upon  the  stage  a  young  lady 
like  Theodocia,  daughter  of  old  Moneylove,  reading  the  list  aliout  Squire  Careless.  Tom 
Essence  is  a  seller  of  perfumes,  a  "jealous  coxcomb  of  his  wife;"  and  Courtly  is  "a  sober 
gentleman,  servant  to  Theodocia;"  these  are  imitations  of  Sganarellc  and  Lelio.  Loveall, 
"a  vvikle  debaucht  blade,"  and  Mrs.  Luce,  "a  widdow  disguis'd,  and  pisses  for  Theodocia's 
maid,"  are  taken  from  Corneille. 

In  the  epilogue,  the  whole  of  which  cannot  be  given,  Mrs.  Essence  speaks  the  following 
lines: — 

*'  But  now  melliinks  a  Cloak-Cabal  I  see, 
Whose  Prick-ears  glow,  wliilst  they  their  Jealousie 
In  Essence  find  ;  but  Citly-Sirs,  I  fear. 
Most  of  you  have  more  cause  to  be  severe. 
We  yield  you  are  the  truest  character." 

Nearly  all  the  scenes  imitated  in  this  play  from  Molidre's  Sganarelle  contain  nothing 
which  merits  to  be  reproduced. 

"  The  Perplexed  Couple ;  or.  Mistake  upon  Mistake,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  New  Theatre  in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  by  the  Company  of  Comedians  acting  under  Letters  Patent  granted  by 
King  Charles  the  Second.  London,  Printed  for  W.  Mears  at  the  Lamb,  and  J.  Brown  at 
\.\i^  Black  Siuan  \\\i\\o\\X.  Temple-Bar,  1715,"  is  the  third  imitation  of  Molitire's  Sganarelle. 
This  comedy,  printed  for  two  gentlemen  with  zoological  signs,  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Charles 
MoUoy,  who  for  a  long  time  wa.s  the  editor  of  a  well-known  paper,  Common  Sense,  in  defense 
of  Tory  principles.  This  play  had  little  success,  and  deserved  to  have  had  none,  for  it  has  no 
merit  whatever.     Our  author  states  in  the  prologue: — 

"  The  injur'd  Muses,  who  wnth  s.ivage  Rage, 
Of  late  have  often  been  expell'd  a  Tyrant  Stage, 
Here  fly  for  Refuge ;  where,  secure  from  Harms, 
By  you  protected,  shall  display  their  Charms  .    .    . 
No  jest  profane  the  guilty  scene  deforms. 
That  impious  way  of  being  dull  he  scorns ; 
No  Party  Cant  shall  here  inflame  the  mind, 
And  poison  what  for  Pleasure  was  designed." 

^^r.  Molloy  admits  in  the  preface  that  "the  Incident  of  the  Picture  in  the  Third  act, 
something  in  the  Fourth,  and  one  Hint  in  the  last  Act,  are  taken  from  the  Cocu  Imaginaire ; 
the  rest  I'm  forced  to  subscribe  to  myself,  for  I  can  lay  it  to  no  Body  else."  I  shall  only 
remark  on  this,  that  nearly  the  whole  play  is  a  mere  paraphrasing  of  Moliere's  Cocu  Imagincure 
and  se\eral  other  of  his  pla)'s.     The  scene  between  Leonora,  the  heroine,  and  Sterling,  the 
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old  usurer  and  lover  (Act  i),  is  imitated  from  Magdelon's  description  on  the  art  of  making 
love  in  the  Pretentious  Young  Ladies,  and  so  are  many  others.  The  servant  Crispin  is  a 
medley  of  Mascarille  from  The  Blunderer,  of  Gros-Rene  from  The  Love-tiff,  and  of  the  ser- 
vant of  the  same  name  in  the  Cocu  Imaginaire  ;  the  interfering  uncle  of  Lady  Thinwit  is  taken 
from  George  Dandin,  whilst  Sir  Anthony  Thinwit  becomes  Sganarelle.  The  only  thing  new 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  The  Perplexed  Couple  is  the  lover  Octavio  disguising  himself 
as  a  pedler  to  gain  admittance  to  the  object  of  his  love ;  and  old  Sterling,  the  usurer,  marry- 
ing the  maid  instead  of  the  mistress.  Moliere's  farce  has  been  lengthened  by  those  means 
into  a  five-act  comedy,  and  though  "  no  jest  profane  "  may  be  found  in  it,  it  is  more  full  than 
usual  of  coarse  and  lewd  sayings,  which  can  hardly  be  called  innuendoes.  The  play  is  a  mis- 
take altogether ;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  its  second  name  is  called  Mistake  upon  Mistake. 

The  Picture ;  or,  the  Cuckold  in  Conceit,  a  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Js.  Miller,  is  founded 
on  Moliere,  and  is  the  fourth  imitation  of  Sganarelle.  London,  1745-  This  play  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  free  translation  of  Moliere's,  interspersed  with  some  songs  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne. 
Sganarelle  is  called  Mr.  Timothy  Dotterel,  grocer  and  common  councilman ;  Gorgibus, 
Mr.  Per-cent ;  Lelio,  Mr.  Heartly ;  Gros-Rene,  John  Broad,  whilst  Celia's  maid  is  called 
Phillis.     The  Prologue,  spoken  by  Mr.  Havard,  ends  thus : — 

"...  To-night  we  serve 
A  Cuckold,  that  the  Laugh  does  well  deserve ; 
A  Cuckold  in  Conceit,  by  Fancy  made 
As  mad,  as  by  the  common  Course  of  Trade: 
And  more  to  please  ye,  and  his  Worth  enhance. 
He's  carbonado'd  a  la  mode  de  France : 
Cook'd  by  MoIi^re,  great  Master  of  his  Trade, 
From  whose  Receipt  this  Harrico  was  made. 
But  if  that  poignant  Taste  we  fail  to  take. 
That  something,  that  a  mere  Receipt  can't  make ; 
Forgive  the  failure — we're  but  Copies  all, 
And  want  the  Spirit  of  th'  Original." 

The  fifth  and  best  imitation  is  Arthur  Murphy's  All  in  the  Wrong,  a  comedy  in  five  acts, 
first  performed  during  the  summer  season  of  1761  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Drury  Lane. 
Though  the  chief  idea  and  several  of  the  scenes  are  taken  from  Sganarelle,  yet  the  characters 
are  well  drawn,  and  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  very  entertaining.  The  Prologue,  written  and 
spoken  by  Samuel  Foote,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To-night,  be  it  known  to  Box,  Gall'ry,  and  Pit, 
Will  be  open'd  the  best  Summer- Warehouse  for  Wit;' 
The  New  Manufacture,  Foote  and  Co.,  Undertakers; 
Play,  Pantomime,  Opera,  Farce, — by  the  Makers ! 
We  scorn,  like  our  brethren,  our  fortunes  to  owe 
To  Shakespeare  and  Southern,  to  Otway  and  Rovve. 
Though  our  judgment  may  err,  yet  our  justice  is  shewn, 
For  we  promise  to  mangle  no  works  but  our  own. 
And  moreover  on  this  you  may  firmly  rely. 
If  we  can't  make  you  bugh,  that  we  won't  make  you  cry. 
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I'or  Kosciu.'.,  wlio  knew  we  were  mirllilovlii^;  toulu, 

lloii  lock'd  u|>  his  li|;liliiing,  lii»  (la(>^;cni,  and  buwln. 

Kesulv'd  thai  in  huskinii  no  licro  nhall  Htalk, 

lie  hiui  HJiut  tut  >|uitc  uut  uf  the  Troi^edy  walk. 

No  blood,  no  hlank  vcnte ! — anil  in  ihort  we're  undone, 

Unlets  you're  contented  with  T-'rolic  and  l''un. 

If  tired  of  her  round  in  the  Kanclogh-mill, 
There  should  be  but  one  female  inclined  to  lit  still; 
If  blind  to  the  Ix-nuties,  or  sick  of  the  S'|ualt, 
A  party  should  shun  to  catch  cold  at  Vauxhall ; 
If  at  Sadler's  sweet  Wells  the  made  wine  should  be  thick, 
The  cheese-cakes  turn  sour,  or  Miss  Wilkinson  sick; 
If  the  fume  of  the  pipes  should  oppress  you  in  June, 
Or  the  tumblers  l>c  lame,  or  the  l^-lls  out  of  tune; 
I  hope  you  will  call  at  our  warehouse  in  Urury ; 
We've  a  curious  assortment  of  goods,  1  assure  you ; 
Domestic  and  foreign,  and  all  kinds  of  wares ; 
English  cloths,  Irish  linnen,  and  French  pctenlairil 

If  for  want  of  good  custom,  or  losses  in  Iraile, 
The  poetical  partners  should  bankrupts  lie  made; 
If  from  dealings  too  large,  wc  plunge  deeply  in  debt. 
And  Whereas  issue  out  in  the  Muses  Gazette ; 
We'll  on  you  our  assigns  for  Certificates  call ; 
Though  insolvent,  we're  honest,  and  give  up  our  all." 

Otway,  in  his  very  indecent  play,  The  Soldier's  Fortune,  performed  at  Dorset  Garden, 
1681,  has  borrowed  freely  from  Moliere,  namely:  one  scene  from  Sgaiiarelle,  four  scenes 
from  The  School  for  Husbands,  and  a  hint  from  the  School  for  Wives. 

The  joke  from  The  Pretentious  Young  Ladies,  Scene  xi,  page  119,  about  "the  half  moon 
and  the  full  moon,"  is  repeated  in  the  conversation  between  Fourbin  and  Bloody-Bones  in 
The  Soldier's  Fortune. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  also  translated  Moli^re's  Sganarelle,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  1706,  but  has  not  been  printed. 

There  was  also  a  ballad  opera  played  at  Drury  Lane,  April  ii,  1733,  called  the  Imaginary 
Cuckold,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Sganarelle. 


NOTES. 


'  I  suppose  the  lady  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  notes  of  Pffyi' 
Diary,  September  5,  1662,  as  created  a  baronet,  1664,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Clarendon's  and  collector  out- 
ward for  the  Port  of  London — ob.  1679. 

•  Mr.  Garrick,  at  this  time,  had  let  his  playhouse  for  the  summer  months. 
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ACT    I 


SCENE   I. — GoRGiBus,  Celia,  Celia's 
Maid. 

Cel.  (^Coming  out  in  tears,  her  father  fol- 
Imving  her.)  All!  never  expect  my  heart  to 
consent  to  that. 

GoRG.  What  do  you  mutter,  you  little 
impertinent  girl?  Do  you  suppose  you  can 
thwart  my  resolution  ?  Have  I  not  absolute 
power  over  you  ?  And  shall  your  youthful 
brain  control  my  fatherly  discretion  by  foolish 
arguments  ?  Which  of  us  two  has  most  right 
to  command  the  other?  Which  of  us  two,  you 
or  I,  is,  in  your  opinion,  best  able  to  judge 
what  is  advantageous  for  you  ?  Zounds  !  do 
pot  provoke  me  too  much,  or  you  may  feel, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  too,  what  strength 
this  arm  of  mine  still  possesses.  Your  shortest 
way,  you  obstinate  minx,  would  be  to  accept 
without  any  more  ado  the  husband  intended 


for  you;  but  you  say,  "I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  temper  he  has,  and  I  ought  to  think 
about  it  beforehand,  if  you  will  allow  rae." 
I  know  that  he  is  heir  to  a  large  fortune; 
ought  I  therefore  to  trouble  my  head  about 
anything  else  ?  Can  this  man,  who  has  twenty 
thousand  golden  charms  in  his  pocket  to  be 
beloved  by  you,  want  any  accomplishments? 
Come,  come,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  I  promise 
you  that  with  such  a  sum  he  is  a  very  worthy 
gentleman. 

Cel.  Alas ! 

GoRG.  Alas,  indeed !  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that?  .\  fine  alas  you  have  uttered  just 
now !  Look  ye !  If  once  you  put  me  in  a 
passion  you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  shouting  alas  !  This  comes  of  that  eager- 
ness of  yours  to  read  novels  day  and  night ; 
your  head  is  so  full  of  all  kinds  of  nonsense 
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about  love  that  you  talk  of  God  much  less 
than  of  Clelie.  Throw  into  the  fire  all  these 
mischievous  books  which  are  every  day  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  so  many  young  people ; 
instead  of  such  trumpery,  read,  as  you  ought 
to  do,  the  Quatrains  of  Pibrac-  and  the  learned 
memorandum-books  of  Councillor  Matthieu,^ 
a  valuable  work  and  full  of  fine  sayings  for 
you  to  learn  by  heart ;  the  Guide  for  Sinners  * 
is  also  a  good  book.  Such  writings  teach 
people  in  a  short  time  how  to  spend  their 
lives  well,  and  if  you  had  never  read  any- 
thing but  such  moral  books  you  would  have 
known  better  how  to  submit  to  my  com- 
mands. 

Cel.  Do  you  suppose,  dear  father,  I  can 
ever  forget  that  unchangeable  affection  I  owe 
to  Lelio  ?  I  should  be  wrong  to  dispose  of 
my  hand  against  your  will,  but  you  yourself 
engaged  me  to  him. 

GoRG.  Even  if  \ou  were  engaged  ever  so 
much,  another  man  has  made  his  appearance 
whose  fortune  annuls  your  engagement.  Lelio 
is  a  pretty  fellow,  but  learn  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  does  not  give  way  to  money ;  that 
gold  will  make  even  the  most  ugly  charming, 
and  that  without  it  e\'erything  else  is  but 
wretchedness.  I  believe  you  are  not  very 
fond  of  Valere,  but  though  you  do  not  like 
him  as  a  lover  you  will  like  him  as  a  husband. 
The  very  name  of  husband  endears  a  man 
more  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  love  is 
often  a  consequence  of  marriage.  But  what  a 
fool  I  am  to  stand  arguing  when  I  pos.sess  the 
absolute  right  to  command.  A  truce,  then,  I 
tell  you,  to  your  impertinence ;  let  me  have 
no  more  of  your  foolish  complaints.  This 
evening  Valere  intends  to  visit  you,  and  if 
you  do  not  receive  him  well,  and  look  kindly 
upon  him,  I  shall  .  .  .  but  I  will  say  no  more 
on  this  subject. 


SCENE  II. — Celia,  Celia's  Maid. 

Maid.  What,  madam  !  you  refuse  positively 
what  so  many  other  people  would  accept  with 
all  their  heart !  You  answer  with  tears  a  pro- 
posal for  marriage,  and  delay  for  a  long  time 
to  say  a  "  yes  "  so  agreeable  to  hear  !  Alas  ! 
why  does  someone  not  wish  to  marry  me  ?  I 
should  not  need  much  entreaty :  and  so  far 
from  thinking  it  any  trouble  to  say  "yes" 
once,  believe  me,  I  would  very  quickly  say  it 
a  dozen  times.  Your  brother's  tutor  was  quite 
right  when,  as  we  were  talking  about  worldly 
affairs,  he  said,  "A  woman  is  like  the  ivy, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  whilst  it  clings  closely 
to  the  tree,  but  never  thrives  if  it  be  separated 
from  it."  Nothing  can  be  truer,  my  dear 
mistress,  and  I,  miserable  sinner,  have  found 
it  out.  Heaven  rest  the  soul  of  my  poor  Mar- 
tin !  when  he  was  alive  my  complexion  was 
like  a  cherub's ;  I  was  plump  and  comely,  my 
eyes  sparkled  brightly,  and  I  felt  happy ;  now 
I  am  doleful.  In  those  pleasant  times,  which 
flew  away  like  lightning,  I  went  to  bed  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter  without  kindling  a  fire  in 
the  room;  even  airing  the  sheets  appeared 
then  to  me  ridiculous;  but  now  I  shiver  even 
in  the  dogdays.  In  short,  madam,  believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  like  having  a  husband 
at  night  by  one's  side,  were  it  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  say,  "  God  bless  you," 
whenever  one  may  happen  to  sneeze. 

Cel.  Can  you  advise  me  to  act  so  wickedly 
as  to  forsake  Lelio  and  take  up  with  this  ill- 
shaped  fellow? 

Maid.  Upon  my  word,  your  Lelio  is  a  mere 
fool  to  stay  away  the  very  time  he  is  wanted  ; 
his  long  absence  makes  me  very  much  suspect 
some  change  in  his  affection. 

Cel.  {Showing  her  the  portrait  of  Lelio.') 
Oh  !  do  not  distress  me  by  such  dire  fore- 
bodings !     Observe   carefully  the   features  of 


Till-:  s/-:/. /■-/)/■:(  i.ii  in  hush  and 
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his  face;  they  swear  to  me  an  eternal  affec- 
tion ;  after  all,  I  would  not  willingly  believe 
them  to  tell  a  lalsehood,  but  that  lie  is  such  as 
he  is  iiere  limned  by  art,  and  that  his  aflTection 
for  me  remains  unchanged. 

Maid.  To  be  sure,  these  features  denote  a 
deserving  lover  whom  you  are  riyht  to  regard 
tenderly. 

Cel.  And  yet  I  must  .  .  .  Ah  !  support 
me.     (She  lets  fall  the  portrait  of  Lelio.) 

Maid.  Madam,  what  is  the  cause  of  .  .  . 
Heavens  !  she  swoons.  Oh  !  make  haste ! 
help !  help ! 


J  word,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  1  |jcrceivc  still  some 

signs  of  life. 

S(;an.'s  Wike.  (^Looking from  the  witiitaw.) 
!  Ah  !  what  do  1  see?    My  husband,  holding  in 

his  arms  .    .    .    iSut  I  shall  go  down  ;   he  is 

false  to  me  most  certainly;  I  should  be  glad 

tu  catch  him. 
Si;an.  She  must  be  assisted  very  quickly ; 

she  would  certainly  be  in  the  wrong  to  die. 

■\  journey  to  another  world  is  very  foolish  so 

long  as  a  body  is  able  to  stay  in  this,     (//if 

carries  her  in.) 


SCENE  III. — Cf.lia,  Sganarelle,  Celia's 
Maid. 

Scan.  What  is  the  matter  ?     I  am  here. 

Maid.  My  lady  is  dying. 

Scan.  What!  is  that  all?  You  made  such 
a  noise  I  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end. 
Let  us  see,  however.  Madam,  are  you  dead? 
Um  !  she  does  not  say  one  word. 

Maid.  I  shall  fetch  somebody  to  carry  her 
in ;  be  kind  enough  to  hold  her  so  long. 


SCENE    IV. — Celia,   Sganarelle,   Sgana- 
relle's  Wife. 

Scan.  {^Passing  his  hand  o7'er  Celiacs  bosom. ) 
She  is  cold  all  over,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
to  say  to  it.  Let  me  draw  a  little  nearer  and 
try  whether  she  breathes  or  not.     Upon  my 


SCENE  V. — Sganarelle's  Wife,  alone. 

He  has  suddenly  left  this  s]X)t;  his  flight 
has  disappointed  my  curiosity ;  but  I  doubt  no 
longer  that  he  is  unfaithful  to  me ;  the  little  I 
have  seen  sufficiently  proves  it.  I  am  no  longer 
a-stonished  that  he  returns  my  modest  love  with 
strange  coldness ;  the  ungrateful  wretch  reserves 
his  caresses  for  others,  and  star\'es  me  in  order 
to  feed  their  pleasures.  This  is  the  common 
way  of  husbands;  they  become  indifferent  to 
what  is  lawful ;  at  the  beginning  they  do  won- 
ders and  seem  to  be  very  much  in  love  with 
us,  but  the  wretches  soon  grow  weary  of  our 
fondness  and  carry  elsewhere  what  is  due  to 
us  alone.  Oh  !  how  it  ve.xes  me  that  the  law 
will  not  permit  us  to  change  our  husband  as 
we  do  our  linen  !  That  would  be  very  con- 
venient ;  and,  troth,  I  know  some  women 
whom  it  would  please  as  much  as  myself. 
(^Taking  up  the  picture  which  Celia  had  let 
fall.)  But  what  a  pretty  thing  has  fortime 
sent  me  here ;  the  enamel  of  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful, the  workmanship  delightful;  let  me 
open  it. 
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SCENE  VI. — Sganarelle,  Sganarelle's 
Wife. 

Scan.  {Thinking  himself  alone.")  They 
thought  her  dead,  but  it  was  nothing  at  all. 
She  is  already  recovering  and  nearly  well 
again.     But  I  see  my  wife. 

Sgan.'s   Wife.    {Thinking  herself  alone.) 

0  Heaven  !  It  is  a  miniature,  a  fine  picture 
of  a  handsome  man. 

Scan.  {Aside,  and  looking  over  his  luifc's 
shoulder.)  What  is  this  she  looks  at  so  closely  ? 
This  picture  bodes  my  honor  little  good.  A 
very  ugly  feeling  of  jealousy  begins  to  creep 
over  me. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  {Not  seeing  her  husband.) 

1  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  in  my 
life  !  The  workmanship  is  even  of  greater 
value  than  the  gold !  Oh,  how  sweet  it 
smells ! 

Sgan.  {Aside.)  The  deuce  !  She  kisses  it ! 
I  am  victimized  ! 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  {Continues  her  tnonologue.) 
I  think  it  must  be  a  charming  thing  to  have 
such  a  fine-looking  man  for  a  sweetheart ;  if 
he  should  urge  his  suit  very  much  the  tempta- 
tion would  be  great.  Alas !  wh)-  have  I  not 
a  handsome  man  like  this  for  my  husband  in- 
stead of  my  booby,  my  clodhopper  .    .    .  ? 

Scan.  {Snatehing  the  portrait  from  her.) 
What,  hussy  !  have  I  caught  you  in  the  very 
act — slandering  your  honorable  and  darling 
husband?  According  to  you,  most  worthy 
spouse,  and  everything  well  considered,  the 
husband  is  not  as  good  as  the  wife.  In  Beel- 
zebub's name  (and  may  he  fly  away  with  you), 
what  better  match  could  you  wish  for?  Is 
there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  me  ?  It  seems 
that  this  shai)e,  this  air,  which  everybody 
admires;  this  face,  so  fit  to  inspire  love,  for 
which  a  thousand  fair  ones  sigh  both  night 
and  day — in  a  word,  my  own  delightful  self. 


by  no  manner  of  means  pleases  you.  More- 
over, to  satisfy  your  ravenous  appetite,  you 
add  to  the  husband  the  relish  of  a  gallant. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  I  see  plainly  the  drift  of 
your  jocular  remarks,  though  you  do  not 
clearly  express  yourself.  You  expect  by  these 
means  .    .    . 

Sgan.  Try  to  impose  upon  others,  not  upon 
me,  I  pray  you.  The  fact  is  evident ;  I  have 
in  my  hands  a  convincing  proof  of  the  injury 
I  complain  of. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  I  am  already  too  angry, 
and  do  not  wish  you  to  make  me  more  so  by 
any  fresh  insult.  Hark  ye,  do  not  imagine 
that  you  shall  keep  this  pretty  thing ;  con- 
sider .    .    . 

Sgan.  I  am  seriously  considering  whether 
I  shall  break  your  neck.  I  wish  I  had  but  the 
original  of  this  portrait  in  my  power  as  much 
as  I  have  the  copy. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  Why? 

Sgan.  For  nothing  at  all,  dear,  sweet  ob- 
ject of  my  love  !  I  am  very  wrong  to  speak 
out ;  my  forehead  ought  to  thank  you  for 
many  favors  received.  {Looking  at  the  por- 
trait of  Lelio.)  There  he  is,  your  darling,  the 
pretty  bed-fellow,  the  wicked  incentive  of 
your  secret  flame,  the  merry  blade  with 
whom  .    .    . 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  With  whom  .    .    .  Go  on. 

Sgan.  With  whom,  I  say  ...  I  am  almost 
bursting  with  ve.xation.^ 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  What  does  the  drunken  sot 
mean  by  all  this  ? 

Sgan.  You  know  but  too  well,  Mrs.  Impu- 
dence. No  one  will  call  me  any  longer  Sgan- 
arelle, but  everyone  will  give  me  the  title  of 
Signor  Cornutus ;  my  honor  is  gone,  but  to 
reward  you,  who  took  it  from  me,  I  shall  at 
the  very  least  break  you  an  arm  or  a  couple 
of  ribs. 
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Scan,  i^fhinking  himself  alone.)  They 
thought  her  dead,  but  it  was  nothing  at  all. 
She  is  already  recovering  and  nearly  well 
again.     But  1  see  my  wife. 

Sgan.'s   Wife.    (^TJiinking  herself  alone.) 

0  Heaven  !     It  is  a  miniature,  a  fine  picture 
of  a  handsome  man. 

Sgan.  {Aside,  and  looking  over  Ms  wife' s 
shoulder.)  What  is  this  she  looks  at'^''3  )f>^f  ^'Q'AMiA  (^P 
This  picture  bodes  my  honor  little  -f^^joA.      -x         :;,..4n.  .^    V,  ,,  t.    I   am   already  too  angry, 

very  ugly  feeling  ^^ '^Xm^Wt  e^W93efl^^:i^§"'am'".0'  """"'■"  ^  ^^ 
over  me.  aii)    iresli  insult       Hark  ye,  do  not  imagine 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  {Not  seeing  her  hn  hat   ymi  shall  keep  tliis.  pretty  thing;  con- 

1  never  saw  anything  more  '-  -  ■  '   i   i.w,      ^{/PEI'^p 

life!      The  workmanship  is  rcaict         .S. ,.in     .  ng  whether 

value    than    the   gold  !      Oh,   how  sweet    it     I  shall  break  your  nccW.     I  wish  1  iiad  Init  the 

original  of  this-P?WVV^  ,;<l^Jyi3«If^SU9P^l 


by  no  manner  of  means  pleases  you.  More- 
over, to  satisfy  your  ravenous  appetite,  you 
add  to  the  husband  the  relish  of  a  gallant. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  I  see  plainly  the  drift  of 
your  jocular  remarks,  though  you  do  not 
clearly  express  yourself.  You  expect  by  these 
means  .    .    . 

Sgan.  Try  to  impose  upon  others,  not  upon 
nie,  I  pray  you.  The  fact  is  evident ;  I  have 
in  my  hands  a  convincing  proof  of  the  injury 


sf^SPTH  .QHAHDia  YH30 

Scan.  {Aside.)  The  deuce  !     She  kisses  it ! 
I  am  victimized ! 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  {Continues  her  monologue.) 


as  I  have  the  copy. 


Sgan.'s  Wife.  Why? 

Sgan.  For  nothinfr  at  all,  dear,  sweet  ob- 


-any  ^^'^^^^^^ig^M^^i^^h^  ^^^S,., 
trait  of  Lelio.)  There  he  is,  jour  darling,  the 


I'minK  l^must  De  a  cnarming  tning  to  nave    jecf  ot  my  love !     1  am  very  wrong  to  speak 
ssAlTi  Anj9lSja^AjMtJ&nAfo£IaT*vC(fetHt»A£tHif!  H<at';  :i(%svl^is6,ds\«i%J«40t(ii43^atiJA  ^SauUeSvjs 
he  should  urge  his  suit  very  much  the  tempta- 
tion would  be  great.     Alas !  why  have  I  not 
aahffls(aiie'EAH>Wiiie  tlCnB^fiaFAi^-  t'a^vmi**! ^%(^we-^Ms&15i«^Nsv-^Vii4^>gUdaaAi^O&   of 

Scan.    {S/uif-hirig   the'  pvrirait  from    her.)     whuin  .    .    . 

What,  hussy"!.3.f<kcFig¥0,L;H?^ift5>iQfh?i(iiQab  i^itc?.4Aai,iB.O\«wi43a.^  ,YJO.U;:K!3ay  A 

act — slandering  your  honorable  and  darling 
husband?  According  to  you,  most  worthy 
spouse,  and  everything  well  considered,  the 
husband  is  not  as  good  as  the  wife.  In  Beel- 
zebub's name  (and  may  he  fly  away  with  )ou), 
what  better  match  could  you  wish  for?  Is 
there  any  fault  to  be  found  with  nie?  It  seems  i  arelle,  but  everyone  will  give  me  the  title  of 
'  -hape,    this  air,  which    everybody  '  Signer  Cornutus;  my  honor  is  gone,  but  to 

aduiiies ;  this  face,  so  fit  to  inspire  love,  for    reward  you,  who  took  it  from  me,  I  shall  at 
which  a  thousand  fair  ones  sigh  both  night 
and  day — in  a  word,  my  own  delightful  self. 


Sgan.  With  whom,  I  say  ...  I  aui  almu-t 
bursting  with  vexation.' 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  What  does  the  drunken  sqt 
mean  by  all  this  ? 

Sgan.  You  know  but  too  well,  Mrs.  Impu- 
dence.   No  one  will  rail  me  any  longer  Sgan- 


the  very  least  break  you  an  arm  or  a  couple 
of  ribs. 
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SoAN.'s  Will;.  I  low  dare  you  talk  to  ine 
thus  ? 

SiiAN.  How  dare  you  play  me  these  devilish 
pranks  ? 

S(;an.'s  Wife.  What  devilish  pranks?  Say 
what  you  mean. 

Si;an.  Oh !  It  is  not  worth  complaining 
of.  A  stag's  tojj-knot  on  my  head  is  indeed 
a  very  pretty  ornament  for  everybody  to  come 
and  look  at. 

SuAN.'s  Wife.  After  you  have  insulted  your 
wife  so  grossly  as  to  e.xcite  her  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, you  stupidly  imagine  you  can  prevent 
the  effects  of  it  by  pretending  to  be  angry? 
Such  insolence  was  never  before  known  on 
the  like  occasion.  The  offender  is  the  person 
who  begins  the  quarrel. 

Scan.  Oh!  what  a  shameless  creature  !  To 
see  the  confident  behavior  of  this  woman 
would  not  anyone  suppose  her  to  be  very 
virtuous? 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  Away!  go  about  your  busi- 
ness ;  wheedle  your  mistresses;  tell  them  you  , 
love  them,  caress  them  even,  but  give  me  back  ! 
my  picture,  and  do  not  make  a  jest  of  me.  I 
(She  snatches  the  picture  from  him  and  runs  \ 
away. ) 

Scan.  So  you  think  to  escape  me !  but  I 
shall  get  hold  of  it  again  in  spite  of  you. 


SCENE  ^^I.— Lelio,  Gros-Ren*. 

Gr.-Re.  Here  we  are  at  last ;  but,  sir,  if  I 
might  be  so  bold,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
one  thing. 

Lel.  Well,  speak. 

Gr.-Re.  Are  you  possessed  by  some  devil 


or  other,  that  you  do  nut  isink  under  »uch 
fatigues  as  these  ?  For  eight  whole  days  we 
luve  been  riding  long  stages,  and  have  not 
been  sparing  of  whip  and  spur  to  urge  on  con- 
founded strews,  whose  cursed  trot  shook  us 
so  very  much  that,  for  my  fart,  I  feel  as  if 
every  limb  was  out  of  joint ;  without  mention- 
ing a  worse  mishap  which  troubles  me  very 
much  in  a  place  1  will  not  mention.  And 
yet,  no  sooner  are  you  at  your  journey's  end, 
than  you  go  out  well  and  hearty,  without  tak- 
ing rest  or  eating  the  least  morsel. 

Lel.  My  haste  may  well  be  excused,  for  I 
am  greatly  alarmed  about  the  reiwrt  of  Celia's 
marriage.  Vou  know  I  adore  her,  and,  be- 
fore everything,  I  wish  to  hear  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  ominous  rumor. 

Gr.-Re.  Ay,  sir,  but  a  good  meal  would  be 
of  great  use  to  you  to  discover  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  report ;  doubtless  you  would 
become  thereby  much  stronger  to  withstand 
the  strokes  of  fate.  I  judge  by  my  own  self, 
for,  when  I  am  fasting,  the  smallest  disap- 
pointment gets  hold  of  me  and  pulls  me 
down  ;  but  when  I  have  eaten  sufficiently  my 
soul  can  resist  anything,  and  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes cannot  depress  it.  Believe  me,  stuff 
yourself  well,  and  do  not  be  too  cautious. 
To  fortify  yoa  under  whatever  misfortune 
may  do,  and  in  order  to  prevent  sorrow  from 
entering  your  heart,  let  it  float  in  plenty  of 
wine.* 

Lel.  I  cannot  eat. 

Gr.-Re.  (^Aside.')  I  can  eat  very  well  in- 
deed. If  it  is  not  true  may  I  be  struck  dead  ! 
(^Aloud^  For  all  that,  your  dinner  shall  be 
ready  presently. 

Lel.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  command  you. 

Gr.-Re.   How  barbarous  is  that  order  ! 

Lel.  I  am  not  hungry,  but  uneasy. 

Gr.-Re.  And  I  am  hungry  and  uneasy  as 
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well,  to  see  that  a  foolish  love-affair  engrosses 
all  your  thoughts.' 

Lel.  Let  me  but  get  some  information 
about  my  heart's  delight,  and  without  troubling 
me  more  go  and  take  your  meal  if  you  like. 

Gr.-Re.  I  never  say  nay  when  a  master 
commands. 


SCENE  VIII.— Lelio,  alone. 

No,  no,  my  mind  is  tormented  by  too  many 
terrors ;  the  father  has  promised  me  Celia's 
hand,  and  she  has  given  me  such  proofs  of 
her  love  that  I  need  not  despair. 


SCENE  IX. — Sganarelle,  Lelio. 

Scan.  {Not  seeing  Lelio,  and  holding  the 
portrait  in  his  hand.)  I  have  got  it.  I  can 
now  at  my  leisure  look  at  the  countenance  of 
the  rascal  who  causes  my  dishonor.  I  do  not 
know  him  at  all. 

Lel.  {Aside.)  Heavens!  what  do  I  see? 
If  that  be  my  picture,  what  then  must  I  be- 
lieve ? 

Scan.  {Not  seeing  Lelio.')  Ah!  poor  Sgan- 
arelle !  your  reputation  is  doomed,  and  to 
what  a  sad  fate !  Must  .  .  .  {Perceiving 
that  Lelio  observes  him  he  goes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stage.) 

Lel.  {Aside.)  This  pledge  of  my  love  can- 
not have  left  the  fair  hands  to  which  I  gave  it 
without  startling  my  faith  in  her. 

Scan.  {Aside.)  People  will  make  fun  of  me 


henceforth  by  holding  up  their  two  fingers; 
songs  will  be  made  about  me,  and  every  time 
they  will  fling  in  my  teeth  that  scandalous 
affront  which  a  wicked  wife  has  printed  upon 
my  forehead. 

Lel.  {Aside.)  Do  I  deceive  myself? 

Scan.  {Aside.)  Oh,  jade!'  were  you  impu- 
dent enough  to  cuckold  me  in  the  flower  of 
my  age  ?  The  wife,  too,  of  a  husband  who 
may  be  reckoned  handsome  !  and  must  be  a 
monkey,  a  cursed  addle-pated  fellow  .    .    . 

Lel.  {Aside,  looking  still  at  the  portrait  in 
Sganarelle' s  hand.)  I  am  not  mistaken;  it  is 
my  very  picture. 

Sgan.  {Turning  his  back  toward  him.) 
This  man  seems  very  inquisitive. 

Lel.   {Aside.)  I  am  very  much  surprised. 

Sgan.  What  would  he  be  at  ? 

'L'EL.  {Aside.)  I  will  speak  to  him.  {Aloud.) 
May  I  .  .  .  {Sganarelle  goes  farther  off.)  I 
say,  let  me  have  one  word  with  you. 

Sgan.  {Aside,  and  moving  still  farther.) 
What  does  he  wish  to  tell  me  now  ? 

Lel.  Will  you  inform  me  by  what  acci- 
dent that  picture  came  into  your  hands  ? 

Sgan.  {Aside.)  Why  does  he  wish  to  know? 
But  I  am  thinking  .  .  .  {Looking  at  Lelio  and 
at  the  portrait  itt  his  hand.)  Oh !  Upon  my 
word,  I  know  the  cause  of  his  anxiety ;  I  no 
longer  wonder  at  his  surprise.  This  is  my 
man,  or,  rather,  my  wife's  man. 

Lel.  Pray,  relieve  my  distracted  mind,  and 
tell  me  how  you  came  by  .    .    . 

Scan.  Thajik  Heaven  !  I  know  what  dis- 
turbs you.  This  portrait,  which  causes  you 
some  uneasiness,  is  your  very  likeness,  and 
was  found  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance of  yours;  the  soft  endearments  which 
have  passed  between  that  lady  and  you  are 
no  secret  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  have 
the    honor    to    be    known    by    your    gallant 
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well,  to  set-  4ish  love-affair  engrosses 

all  yo- 

T  -       .- !c    but  get  some   information 

'ly  heart's  delight,  and  without  troubling 
re  go  and  take  your  meal  if  you  like. 
OK. -Re.  I  never  say  nay  when  a  master 
commands. 


henceforth  by  holding  iip  their  two  fingers; 
songs  will  be  made  about  me,  and  every  time 
they  will  fling  in  my  teeth  that  scandalous 
affront  which  a  wicked  wife  has  printed  upon 
my  forehead. 

Lel.  {Aside.)  Do  I  deceive  m)'self? 
Sgan.  (^Aside.)  Oh,  jade  !'  were  you  impu- 
dent enough  to  cuckold  me  in  the  flower  of 
my  age?    The  wife,  too,  of  a  husband  who 
"  ';;_.'A^koned  liandsome !  and  must  be  a 
\  a  J  J  a/lAkilAj^^cursed  addle-pated  fellow  .    .    . 

]      Lel.  {Aside,  looking  still  at  the  portrait  in 
SCENE  ^^Vj^aaUH'  aHV1333a^^J32'  3HT    ,HQ,  not  mistaken;  it  is 
No,  no,  my  mind  -d  by  too  many  i  my  very  picture. 

terrors;  the  father  :_..    , ised  me  Celia's         Scan.    {Turning    .,..■ ....    ,•    /urn.') 

hand,  and  she  has  given  me  such  .fitofs  3^1  CuisJ  <«an  seems  very  inquisitive. 

Lel.  (Aside.)  I  am  very  mucli  surprised. 
Sgan.  What  ^jj^^^^i.t^yQQgH  .MOa 


her  love  that  I  need  not  despair. 
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I  will  speak  to  him.    yAloud.) 
ly  1  ganarelle  goes  farther  fff.)   I 

say,  let  me  have  one  word  with  you. 

,w\-.l   >   vuAv.w\w   m\\   i-.iUTO»-«  ,Mv^\j.   >i4^   %^^^^^'^s'm\'^'d^^SMmf^^iq^rther.) 

What  does  he  wish  to  tell  me  now  ? 


Sgan.   {;Not  seeing  Lelio,  and  holding  the 

portrait  in  his  hand.')   I  have  got  it.     J  can 

21HT    81    TAHW "  , :  (^■iV\«^i  iS'Naw   ms\  -tii^' 
now  at  my  leisure  look  ar  the  couritenance  of 


Li-' 


Lel.    v\^nl  you  mform   me   by  what  acci- 


dent 'fiMiAfyiraMQaai^AHo  AoBfli^iakProii 

.Sc.\.N.  iAsid,-.)y^\xj dpes-he-wish  xa,know ? 
my  leisure  look  ar  the  couritenance  of    Btit  lamtbuiKing  .    .    .  (Looking  ai  Lclto  and 

knowhim„a|aii.^^      saaflo  oT  swioas  YM6iAki:"^6''t)Wli^^^  'Ti^m^-k'^'^ 

Lel.    (Aside.)    Heavens!    what  do  I  see?  i  longer  wonder  at  his  surprise.     This  is  my 


)  tieavens  1  what  do  1  see 
If  that  1"-  '"'•  picture,  what  then  must  I  be 
lieve  ? 

Viat  seeing  Zelio.)  Ah  !  poor  Sgan 
arellu !    your  reputation  is  dooui' 
what  a  sad  fate !      Must  ... 
that  Lelio  obseri'es  him  he  goes  to  th. 
of  the  stage. 

Lel.  (Aside.)  This  |jk 
not  have  left  the  fair  hant,.  .-,  ., ,. 
without  startling  my  faith  in  her. 

S'.AN.  (Aside.)  People  will  malv'  ic 
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longer  wonder  at  nis  surpi 
man,  or,  rather,  my  wife'^  "■  •  ■ 

Lel.  Pray,  relieve  m\ 
toll  me  how  you  can: 
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lordship  in  this  piece  of  gallantry  ;  hut  hcn<  c- 
forth  be  kind  enough  to  break  off  an  intrigue 
wiiich  a  hiisliand  may  not  approve  of,  and  con- 
sider that  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  .    .    . 

Lel.  What  do  you  say  ?  She  from  whom 
you  received  this  pledge  .    .    . 

SiJAN.   Is  my  wife  and  I  am  her  husband. 

Lei,.   IIlt  luisliand  ? 

SfiAN.  Yes,  her  husband,  I  tell  you.  Though 
married  I  am  far  from  merry;*  you,  sir,  know 
the  reason  of  it;  this  very  moment  I  am  going 
to  inform  her  relatives  about  this  affair. 


SCENE  X.— Lelio,  alone. 

Alas !  what  ha\e  I  heard  !  The  report, 
then,  was  true  that  her  husband  was  the 
ugliest  of  all  his  sex.  Even  if  your  faithless 
lips  had  never  sworn  me  more  than  a  thousand 
times  eternal  love,  the  disgust  you  should  have 
felt  at  such  a  base  and  shameful  choice  might 
have  sufficiently  secured  me  against  the  loss  of 
your  affection  .  .  .  But  this  great  insult,  and 
the  fatigues  of  a  pretty  long  journey,  produce 
all  at  once  such  a  violent  effect  upon  me  that 
I  feel  faint,  and  can  hardly  bear  up  under  it. 


SCENE  XI. — Lelio,  Sganarelle's  Wife. 
Sgan.'s  Wife.  In  spite  of  me,  my  wTetch 


I.i'.L.  It  is  an  illness  that  hoH  attacked  tne 
(juite  suddenly. 

Sgan.'s  Wifk.  I  am  afraid  you  shall  faint ; 
step  in  here  and  stay  until  you  arc  Ijcttcr. 

Lel.  I-'or  a  moment  or  two  I  will  accept  of 
your  kindness. 


SCENE  XII. — Sganarelle,  a  Relative  of 
Sganarelle's  Wife. 

Rel.  I  commend  a  husband's  anxiety  in 
such  a  case,  but  you  take  fright  a  little  too 
hastily.  AH  that  you  have  told  me  against 
her,  kinsman,  does  not  prove  her  guilty.  It 
is  a  delicate  subject,  and  no  one  should  ever 
be  accused  of  such  a  crime  unless  it  can  be 
fully  proved. 

Sgan.  That  is  to  say,  unless  you  see  it. 

Rel.  Too  much  haste  leads  us  to  commit 
mistakes.  Who  can  tell  how  this  picture  came 
into  her  hands,  and,  after  all,  whether  she 
knows  the  man?  Seek  a  little  more  informa- 
tion, and  if  it  proves  as  you  suspect  I  shall  be 
one  of  the  first  to  punish  her  offence. 


SCENE  XIIL— Sganarelle,  alone. 

Nothing  could  be  said  fairer;  it  is  really 
the  best  way,  to  proceed  cautiously.  Perhaps 
I  have  dreamed  of  horns  without  any  cause, 
and  the  perspiration  has  covered  my  brow 
.  .  .  {Seeing  Lelio.)  Good  lack!  what  ails  rather  prematurely.  My  dishonor  is  not  at  all 
you?  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  ready  to  faint  proved  by  that  portrait  which  frightened  me  so 
a\vay.  |  much.    Let  me  endeavor,  then,  by  care  .    .    . 
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SCENE    XIV.— Sganarelle,   Sganarelle's 

Wife,  standing  at  the  door  of  her  house  with 

Lelio. 

Scan.  (Aside,  seeing  them.)  Ha!  what  do 
I  see  ?  Zounds  !  there  can  be  no  more  ques- 
tion about  the  portrait,  for  upon  my  word 
here  stands  the  very  man  in  propria  persona. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  You  hurry  away  too  fast, 
sir ;  if  you  leave  us  so  quickly  you  may,  per- 
haps, have  a  return  of  your  illness. 

Lel.  No,  no ;  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
kind  assistance  you  have  rendered  me. 

Sgan.  {Aside.)  The  deceitful  woman  is  to 
the  last  polite  to  him.  (Sganarelle' s  Wife 
goes  into  the  house  again.) 


SCENE  XV.— Sgan.\relle,  Lelio. 

Sgan.  He  has  seen  me ;  let  iis  hear  what 
he  can  say  to  me. 

Lel.  (Aside.)  Oh !  my  soul  is  moved ! 
this  sight  inspires  me  with  .  .  .  But  I  ought 
to  blame  this  unjust  resentment,  and  only 
ascribe  my  sufferings  to  my  merciless  fate ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  envying  the  success  that  has 
crowned  his  passion.  (Approaching  Sgana- 
relle.) Oh,  too  happy  mortal,  in  having  so 
beautiful  a  wife  ! 


SCENE   XVL— Sganarelle,  Celia,  at  her 
window,  seeing  Lelio  go  away, 

Sgan.  (Alone.)  This  confession  is  pretty 
plain.  His  extraordinary  speech  surprises  me 
as  much  as  if  horns  had  grown  upon  my 
head.  (Looking  at  the  side  where  Lelio  went 
"ff-)  Go  your  way ;  you  have  not  acted  at 
all  like  an  honorable  man. 


Cel.  (Aside,  entering.)  Who  can  that  be  ? 
Just  now  I  saw  Lelio.  Why  does  he  conceal 
his  return  from  me  ? 

Scan.  (Without  seeing  Celia.)  ."Oh,  too 
happy  mortal  in  having  so  beautiful  a  wife  !" 
Say,  rather,  unhappy  mortal  in  having  such  a 
disgraceful  spouse,  through  whose  guilty  pas- 
sion, it  is  now  but  too  clear,  I  have  been 
cuckolded  without  any  feeling  of  compassion. 
Yet  I  allow  him  to  go  away  after  such  a  dis- 
covery, and  stand  with  my  arms  folded  like  a 
regular  silly-billy  !  I  ought  at  least  to  have 
knocked  his  hat  off,  thrown  stones  at  him 
or  mud  on  his  cloak ;  to  satisfy  my  wrath  I 
should  rouse  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
cry,  "  Stop,  thief  of  my  honor  !" 

Cel.  (To  Sganarelle.)  Pray,  sir,  how  came 
you  to  know  this  gentleman  who  went  away 
just  now  and  spoke  to  you  ? 

Sgan.  Alas !  madam,  it  is  not  I  who  am 
acquainted  with  him  ;  it  is  my  wife. 

Cel.  What  emotion  thus  disturbs  your 
mind  ? 

Sgan.  Do  not  blame  me;  I  have  sufficient 
cause  for  my  sorrow;  permit  me  to  breathe 
plenty  of  sighs. 

Cel.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  un- 
common grief? 

Sgan.  If  I  am  sad  it  is  not  for  a  trifle ;  I 
challenge  other  people  not  to  grieve  if  they 
found  themselves  in  my  condition.  You  see 
in  me  the  model  of  unhajipy  husbands.  Poor 
Sganarelle's  honor  is  taken  from  him ;  but  the 
loss  of  my  honor  would  be  small — they  de- 
prive me  of  my  reputation  also. 

Cel.  How  do  they  do  that? 

Sgan.  That  fop  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
cuckold  me — saving  your  presence,  madam — 
and  this  very  day  my  own  eyes  have  been 
witness  to  a  private  interview  between  him 
and  my  wife. 
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Cel.  What !     He  who  just  now  .    .    . 

SoAN.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  lie  wIkj  liriiigs  disgrace 
upon  me;  he  is  in  love  wiih  my  wife,  and 
my  wife  is  in  love  wilii  liini. 

Cki,.  Ah!  rfind  I  was  rit;iit  wiien  I  liujMnht 
his  returning  set  rclly  only  (oncealcd  some 
base  design  ;  I  trembled  tiie  minute  I  saw 
liiui  fiDui  a  sad  foreboding  of  what  would 
happen. 

S<;an.  You  espouse  my  cause  with  too  much 
kindness ;  but  everybody  is  not  so  charitably 
disposed,  for  many  who  have  already  heard 
of  my  sufferings,  so  far  from  taking  my  part, 
only  laugh  at  me. 

Cel.  Can  anything  be  more  base  than  this 
vile  dccil?  or  can  a  punishment  be  discovered 
such  as  he  deserves?  Does  he  think  he  is 
worthy  to  live,  after  polluting  himself  with 
such  treachery?    O  Heaven  !  is  it  possible? 

Scan.   It  is  but  too  true. 

Cel.  O  traitor,  villain,  deceitful,  faithless 
wretch  ! 

Sgan.   What  a  kind-hearted  creature  ! 

Cel.  No,  no,  hell  has  not  tortures  enough 
to  punish  you  sufficiently  for  your  guilt ! 

Scan.   How  well  she  talks  ! 

Cel.  Thus  to  abuse  both  innocence  and 
goodness ! 

Scan.  {Sighing aloitil.)  Ah! 

Cel.  a  heart  which  never  did  the  slightest 
action  deserving  of  being  treated  with  such 
insult  and  contempt. 

Sgan.  That's  true. 

Cel.  Who  far  from  .  .  .  But  it  is  too 
much  ;  nor  can  this  heart  endure  the  thought 
of  it  without  feeling  on  the  rack. 

SuAN.  My  dear  lady,  do  not  distress  your- 
self so  much  ;  it  pierces  my  very  soul  to  see 
you  grieve  so  at  my  misfortune. 

Cel.  But  do  not  deceive  yourself  so  far  as 
to  fancy  that  I  shall  sit  down  and  do  nothing 


but  lament ;  no,  my  hc.-art  knows  how  to  act 
in  order  to  Ije  avenged  ;  nothing  can  divert 
me  from  it ;  I  go  to  pre|>arc  everything. 


'  SCKNIi  XVII.— S(;anarf.lle,  alone. 

May  Heaven  keep  her  forever  out  of  harm's 
way  !  How  kind  of  her  to  wish  to  avenge 
me!  Her  anger  at  my  dishonor  plainly 
I  teaches  mc  how  to  act.  Nobody  should  licar 
such  affronts  as  these  tamely,  unless  indeed 
he  be  a  fool.  \aH  us  therefore  hasten  to  hunt 
out  this  rascal  who  has  insulted  me,  and  let 
me  ])rove  my  courage  by  avenging  my  dis- 
honor.'" I  will  teach  you,  you  rogue,  to  laugh 
at  my  e.\i)ense,  and  to  cuckold  fjeople  with- 
out showing  them  any  resi)ect.  {After  going 
three  or  four  steps  he  comes  back  again.)  But 
gently,  if  you  please,  this  man  looks  as  if  he 
were  very  hot-headed  and  passionate  ;  he  may, 
jjerhaps,  heajiing  one  insult  upon  another,  or- 
nament my  back  as  well  as  he  has  done  my 
brow."  I  detest,'  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  these  fiery  temiiers,  and  vastly  prefer 
peaceable  people.  I  do  not  care  to  beat  for 
fear  of  being  beaten;  a  gentle  disp>osition 
was  always  my  predominant  virtue.  But  my 
honor  tells  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  I 
should  avenge  such  an  outrage  as  this.  Let 
honor  say  whatever  it  likes,  the  deuce  take 
him  who  listens.  Suppose,  now,  I  should  play 
the  hero,  and  receive  for  my  pains  an  ugly 
thrust  with  a  piece  of  cold  steel  quite  through 
my  stomach ;  when  the  news  of  my  death 
spreads  through  the  whole  town,  tell  me  then, 
m)-  honor,  shall  you  be  the  better  of  it  ?  "  The 
grave  is  too  melancholy  an  abode  and  too 
unwholesome  for  people  who  are  afraid  of  the 
colic ;  as  for  me,  I  find,  all  things  considered. 
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that  it  is,  after  all,  better  to  be  a  cuckold  than 
to  be  dead.    What  harm  is  there  in  it  ?     Does 
it  make  a  man's  legs  crooked  ?  does  it  spoil 
his  shape?     The  plague  take  him  who   first 
invented  being  grieved  about  such  a  delusion, 
linking  the  honor  of  the  wisest  man  to  any- 
thing a  fickle  woman  may  do.     Since  every 
person  is  rightly  held  responsible  for  his  own 
crimes,  how  can  our  honor,  in  this  case,  be 
considered  criminal  ?     We  are  blamed  for  the 
actions  of  other  people.     If  our  wives  have 
an  intrigue  with  any  man,  without  our  knowl- 
edge,   all    the   mischief  must    fall    upon    our 
backs ;    they  commit  the  crime,  and  we  are 
reckoned  guilty.     It  is  a  villainous  abuse,  and 
indeed  Government  should  remedy  such  in- 
justice.    Have  we  not  enough  of  other  acci- 
dents that  happen  to  us  whether  we  like  them 
or  not?     Do  not  quarrels,  lawsuits,  hunger, 
thirst,    and    sickness    sufficiently   disturb   the 
even   tenor  of  our  lives?    and   yet  we  must 
stupidly  get  it  into  our  heads  to  grieve  about 
something  which  has  no  foundation.     Let  us 
laugh  at  it,  despise  such   idle   fears,  and  be 
above  sighs  and  tears.     If  my  wife  has  done 
amiss,  let  her  cry  as  much  as  she  likes ;  but 
why  should    I  weep  when   I   have  done   no 
wrong?     After  all,  I  am  not  the  only  one  of 
my  fraternity,  and  that  should  console  me  a 
little.     Many  people  of  rank  see  their  wives 
cajoled,  and  do  not  say  a  word  about  it.    Why 
should  I,  then,  try  to  pick  a  quarrel  for  an 
affront  which  is  but  a  mere  trifle?     They  w-ill 
call  me  a  fool  for  not  avenging  myself,  but  I 
should  be  a  much  greater  fool  to  rush  on  my 
own  destruction.     {Putting  his  hand  upon  his 
stomach.)     I  feel,  however,  my  bile  is  stirred 
up  here ;  it  almost  persuades  me  to  do  some 
manly  action.     Ay,  anger  gets  the  better  of 
me ;  it  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
to  be  a  coward,  too  !     1  am  resolved  to  be  re- 


venged upon  the  thief  of  my  honor.  Full  of 
the  passion  which  excites  my  ardor,  and  in 
order  to  make  a  beginning,  I  shall  go  and  tell 
everywhere  that  he  lies  with  my  wife. 


SCENE  XVIII.— GoRGiBUs,  Celia,  Ceu.\'s 

1M.A.ID. 

Cel.  Yes,  I  will  yield  willingly  to  so  just  a 
law,  father;  you  can  freely  dispose  of  my  heart 
and  my  hand ;  I  will  sign  the  marriage  con- 
tract whenever  }ou  please,  for  I  am  now  deter- 
mined to  perform  my  duty.  I  can  command 
my  own  inclinations,  and  shall  do  whatever 
you  order  me. 

GoRG.  How  she  pleases  me  by  talking  in 
this  manner !  Upon  my  word  !  I  am  so  de- 
lighted that  I  would  immediately  cut  a  caper 
or  two  were  people  not  looking  on  who  would 
laugh  at  it.  Come  hither,  I  say,  and  let  me 
embrace  you ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that ;  a 
father  may  kiss  his  daughter  whenever  he  likes 
without  giving  any  occasion  for  scandal.  Well, 
the  satisfaction  of  •seeing  you  so  obedient  has 
made  me  twenty  years  younger. 


SCENE  XIX.— Celia,  Celia's  Maid. 

Maid.  This  change  surprises  me. 

Cel.  When  you  come  to  know  why  I  act 
thus  you  will  esteem  me  for  it. 

Maid.  Perhaps  so. 

Cel.  Know,  then,  that  Lelio  has  wounded 
my  heart  by  his  treacherous  behavior,  and  has 
been  in  this  neighborhood  without  .    .    . 

Maid.  Here  he  comes. 
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SCENE  XX.— Lelio,  Celia,  Ceua's  Maid. 
I,KL.   Ik'forc  I  take  my  leave  of  you  forever, 

1  will  at  lca>t  Iktc  tell  you  that  .    .    . 

Cel.  What  !  are  you  insolent  enough  to 
speak  to  ine  aj,'ain  ? 

I. IX.  1  own  my  insolence  is  f^reat,  and  yet 
your  choice  is  such  I  should  not  he  greatly  to 
blame  if  I  u[iliraided  you.  Live,  live  con- 
tented, and  laugh  when  you  think  of  me,  as 
well  as  your  worthy  husband,  of  whom  you 
have  reason  to  be  proud. 

Cel.  Yes,  traitor,  I  will  live  so,  and  I  trust 
most  earnestly  that  the  thouj^ht  of  my  happi- 
ness may  disturb  you. 

],i,:,.   Why  this  outbreak  of  i)assion? 

Cel.  You  pretend  to  be  surprised,  and  ask 
what  crimes  you  have  committed  ? 


SCENE   XXI. — Cf.lia,  Lelio,  Soanarelle, 
armed  cap-d-pie,  Celia's  Maid. 

Scan.  I  wage  war,  a  war  of  extermination, 
against  this  robber  of  my  honor,  who  without 
mercy  has  suHied  my  fair  name. 

Cel.  {To  Lelio,  pointing  to  Sganarei/e.) 
Look  on  this  man,  and  then  you  will  require 
no  further  answer. 

Lel.  Ah  !  I  see. 

Cel.  a  mere  glance  at  him  is  sufficient  to 
abash  you. 

Lel.  It  ought  rather  to  make  you  bhish. 

Scan.  My  wrath  is  now  disposed  to  vent  it- 
self upon  someone ;  my  courage  is  at  its  height ; 
if  I  meet  him  there  will  be  bloodshed.  Yes, 
I  have  sworn  to  kill  him ;  nothing  can  keep 
me  from  doing  so.  Wherever  I  see  him  I  will 
dispatch  him.  {Drinoing  his  nuorJ  half-way 
and  approaching  Lelio.')  Right  through  the 
middle  of  his  heart  I  shall  thrust  .    .    . 


I.I.L.  {Turning  round.')  Against  whoin  <i'i 
you  bear  such  a  grudge? 

SoAN.  Against  no  one. 

I,i;l.  Why  arc  you  thus  in  armor? 

S(;an.  It  is  a  dress  I  put  on  to  keep  the  rain 
off.  {Aside.)  Ah!  what  a  satisfaction  it  would 
be  for  me  to  kill  him  I  Let  us  pluck  up  courage 
to  do  it. 

Lel.  {Turning  round  again.)  Hey? 

SfJAN.  I  did  not  speak.  {Aside,  boxing  his 
own  ears  and  thumping  himself  to  raise  his 
courage.)  Ah  !  I  am  enraged  at  my  own  cow- 
ardice?    Chicken-hearted  poltroon! 

Cel.  What  you  have  seen  ought  to  satisfy 
you,  but  it  appears  to  ofTend  you. 

Lel.  Yes ;  through  him  I  know  you  are 
guilty  of  the  greatest  faitldessness  that  ever 
wronged  a  faithful  lover's  heart,  and  for  which 
no  excuse  can  be  found. 

Scan.  {Aside.)  W'hy  have  I  not  a  little 
more  courage  ? 

Cel.  Ah,  traitor !  sijeak  not  to  me  in  so 
unmanly  and  insolent  a  manner. 

Scan.  {Aside.)  You  see,  Sganarelle,  she 
takes  up  your  quarrel :  courage,  my  lad,  be  a 
trifle  vigorous.  Now,  be  bold  ;  try  to  make 
one  noble  effort  and  kill  him  whilst  his  back 
is  turned. 

Lel.  (  Who  has  moved  accidentally  a  fe-iu 
steps  back,  meets  Sganarelle,  who  was  draw- 
ing near  to  kill  him.  The  latter  is  frightened, 
and  retreats.)  Since  my  words  kindle  your 
wrath,  madam,  I  ought  to  show  my  satisfaction 
with  what  your  heart  ap]iroves,  and  here  com- 
mend the  lovely  choice  you  have  made. 

Cel.  Yes,  yes,  my  choice  is  such  as  cannot 
be  blamed. 

Lel.  You  do  well  to  defend  it. 

Scan.  No  doubt,  she  does  well  to  defend 
my  rights.  But  what  you  have  done,  sir,  is 
not  according  to  the  laws ;  I  have  reason  to 
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complain.  Were  I  less  discreet  much  blood 
would  be  shed. 

Lel.  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?  And  why 
this  .    .    . 

Scan.  Do  not  say  a  word  more.  You 
know  too  well  where  the  shoe  jiinches  me. 
But  conscience  and  a  care  for  your  own  soul 
should  remind  you  that  my  wife  is  my  wife, 
and  that  to  make  her  yours  under  my  very 
nose  is  not  acting  like  a  good  Christian. 

Lel.  Such  a  suspicion  is  mean  and  ridicu- 
lous !  Harbor  no  scruples  on  that  point :  I 
know  she  belongs  to  you ;  I  am  very  far  from 
being  in  love  with  .    .    . 

Cel.  Oh,  traitor !  how  well  you  dissemble ! 

Lel.  What !  do  you  imagine  I  foster  a 
thought  which  need  disturb  his  mind  ?  Would 
you  slander  me  by  accusing  me  of  such  a 
cowardly  action  ? 

Cel.  Speak,  speak  to  himself;  he  can  en- 
lighten you. 

Scan.  (Tb  Celia.')  No,  no,  you  can  argue 
much  better  than  I  can,  and  have  treated  the 
matter  in  the  right  way. 


SCENE  XXII. — Celia,  Lelio,  Sganarelle, 
Sganarelle's  Wife,  Celia's  Maid. 

Sgan.'s  Wife.  {To  Celia.')  I  am  not  in- 
clined, madam,  to  show  that  I  am  over-jealous; 
but  I  am  no  fool,  and  can  see  what  is  going 
on.  There  are  certain  amours  which  appear 
very  strange ;  you  should  be  better  employed 
than  in  seducing  a  heart  which  ought  to  be 
mine  alone. 

Cel.  This  declaration  of  her  love  is  plain 
enough." 


Scan.  {^To  his  wife.')  Who  sent  for  you, 
baggage?  You  come  and  scold  her  because 
she  takes  my  jiart,  whilst  you  are  afraid  of 
losing  your  gallant. 

Cel.  Do  not  suppose  anybody  has  a  mind 
to  him.  {Tit riling  toward  Lelio.')  You  see 
whether  I  have  told  a  falsehood,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it. 

Lel.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Maid.  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know 
when  this  entanglement  will  be  unravelled. 
I  have  tried  for  a  pretty  long  time  to  compre- 
hend it,  but  the  more  I  hear  the  less  I  under- 
stand. Really  I  think  I  must  interfere  at  last. 
{Placing  herself  between  Lelio  and  Celia.) 
Answer  me,  one  after  another,  and  {to 
Lelio)  allow  me  to  ask  what  do  you  accuse 
this  lady  of  ? 

Lel.  That  she  broke  her  word  and  forsook 
me  for  another.  As  soon  as  I  heard  she  was 
going  to  be  married  I  hastened  hither,  carried 
away  by  an  irrepressible  love  and  not  believ- 
ing I  could  be  forgotten ;  but  discovered, 
when  I  arrived  here,  that  she  was  married. 

Maid.   Married  !     To  whom  ? 

Lel.   {Pointing  to  Sganarelle.)  To  him. 

Maid.  How!  to  him? 

Lel.  Yes,  to  him. 

Maid.  Who  told  you  so? 

Lel.   Himself,  this  very  day. 

Maid.   {To  Sganarelle.)  Is  this  true? 

Scan.  I  ?  I  told  him  I  was  married  to  my 
own  wife. 

Lel.  Just  now,  whilst  you  looked  at  my 
picture,  you  seemed  greatly  moved. 

Scan.  True,  here  it  is. 

Lel.  {To  Sganarelle.)  You  also  told  me 
that  she  from  whose  hands  you  had  received 
this  pledge  of  her  love  was  joined  to  you  in 
the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

Sua.n.  No  doubt  {pointing  to  his  wife),  for 
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I  snatched  it  fi<jiii  hci,  and  should  not  have 
discovered  her  wickedness  had  I  not  done  so. 

Sgan.'s  Wii'E.  VViiat  do  you  mean  iiy  your 
groundless  complaint?  I  found  this  jjortrait 
at  my  feet  by  accident.  After  you  had 
stormed  without  telling  me  the  cau.se  of  your 
rage  I  .saw  this  gentleman  (^pointing  to  Lelio) 
nearly  fainting,  a^ked  him  to  come  in,  but 
did  not  even  then  discover  that  he  wa.s  the 
original  of  the  picture. 

Cel.  1  w;ls  the  cause  of  the  portrait  being 
lost ;  1  let  it  full  when  swooning,  and  when 
you  (Jo  Sganarelle)  kindly  carried  me  into  the 
house. 

Maid.  You  see  that  without  my  help  you 
had  still  been  at  a  loss,  and  tliat  you  had  some 
need  of  hellebore.'* 

Scan.  {Asiiii-.)  Shall  we  believe  all  this? 
I  have  been  very  much  frightened  for  my 
brow. 

SuAN.'s  Wife.  I  have  not  quite  recovered 
from  my  fear ;  however  agreeable  credulity 
may  be,  I  am  lotii  to  be  deceived. 

Scan.  (^To  his  wife.')  Well,  let  us  mutually 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  people  of  honor.  I 
risk  more  on  my  side  than  you  do  on  yours ; 
accept,  therefore,  without  much  ado,  what  I 
propose. 

ScAN.'s  Wife.  Ke  it  so  ;  but  woe  be  to  you 
if  I  discover  anything. 

Cel.  (71>  Lelio,  after  whispering  together.) 
Ye  heavens !  if  it  be  so,  what  have  I  done? 
I  ought  to  fear  the  consequences  of  my  own 
anger  !  Thinking  you  false,  and  wishing  to 
be  avenged,  I,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  com- 
plied with  my  father's  wishes,  and  but  a  minute 
since  engaged  myself  to  marry  a  man  whose 
hand  until  then  I  ahrays  had  refused.  I  have 
made  a  promise  to  my  father,  and  what  grieves 
me  most  is  .    .    .  But  I  see  him  coming. 

Lel.   He  shall  keep  his  word  with  me. 


I  SCENE  XXIII.— GoRoiBUs,  Celia,  Lelio, 
I  S(;anakelle,  Shanakelle's  Wife,  Ceija's 
!      Maii). 

Lel.  Sir,  you  see  1  have  returned  to  this 
town  inflamed  with  the  same  ardor,  and  now 
I  suppose  you  will  keep  your  promise  which 
made  me  hoije  to  marry  Celia,  and  thus  reward 
my  intense  love. 

GORr;.  Sir,  whom  I  see  returned  to  this 
town  inflamed  with  the  same  ardor,  and  who 
now  supposes  I  will  keep  my  promise  which 
made  you  hojx:  to  marry  Celia,  and  thus  re- 
ward your  intense  love,  I  am  your  lordship's 
very  humble  servant. 

Lel.  What,  sir,  is  it  thus  you  frustrate  my 
expectations  ? 

GoRG.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  thus  I  do  my  duty,  and 
my  daughter  obeys  me,  too. 

Cel.  My  duty  compjels  me,  father,  to  make 
good  your  promise  to  him. 

GoKc.  Is  this  obeying  my  commands  as  a 
daughter  ought  to  do?  Just  now  you  were 
very  kindly  disposed  towards  Valere,  but  you 
change  quickly  ...  I  see  his  father  approach- 
ing, who  certainly  comes  to  arrange  about  the 
marriage. 


SCENE    XXIV.— VlLLEBREQUlN,    GORGIBUS, 

Celia,  Lelio,  Sganarelle,  Sganarelle's 
Wife,  Celia's  Maid. 

GoRG.  What  brings  you  hither,  M.  Ville- 
brequin  ? 

ViLL.  An  important  secret,  which  I  only 
discovered  this  morning,  and  which  com- 
pletely prevents  me  from  keeping  the  engage- 
ment I  made  with  you.  My  son,  whom  your 
daughter  was  going  to  espouse,  has  deceived 
everj'body,  and  been  secretly  married  these 
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four  months  past  to  Lise.  Her  friends,  her 
fortune,  and  her  family  connections  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  break  off  this  alliance ; 
and  hence  I  come  to  you  .    .    . 

GoRG.  Pray,  say  no  more.  If  Valere  has 
married  someone  else  without  your  permission, 
I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  I  myself  long 
ago  promised  my  daughter  Celia  to  Lelio, 
endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  that  his  re- 
turn to-day  prevents  me  from  choosing  any 
other  husband  for  her. 


ViLL.  Such  a  choice  pleases  me  very  much. 

Lel.  This  honest  intention  will  crown  my 
days  with  eternal  bliss. 

GoRG.  Let  us  go  and  fi.x  the  day  for  the 
wedding. 

Scan.  (^Alonc.)  Was  there  ever  a  man  who 
had  more  cause  to  think  himself  victimized  ? 
You  perceive  that  in  such  matters  the  strongest 
probability  may  create  in  the  mind  a  wrong 
belief  Therefore,  remember  never  to  believe 
anything  even  if  you  should  see  everything. 


THi:  s/-:/./--/)/:(7:/i ■/■:/)  husband 
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NOTES 

'  Moliire  acted  this  part  himjelf.  In  ilie  inventory  of  his  drcssei  taken  after  his  death,  and  given  by  M. 
Eudorc  Soulii  in  his  Kechtrches  sur  Molifre,  1863,  wc  find  :  "a  .  .  .  dress  for  the  Cocu  Jmaginaire,  consi>ting 
of  Icnec-brccclics,  doublet,  cloalc,  collar,  and  shoes,  all  in  crimson  red  satin.'* 

'  Gui  du  I'aur  dc-  I'ibrac  (1528-1584)  was  a  dislinyuislied  dipluniaiist,  mayislratc,  and  orator  wlio  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  the  Chii/iiiiiilr  i/iiatraiiis  <ontenant  frlcefles  tl  euseii;Mtmenls  tililei  pour  la  vie  dc  I'hommt, 
coniposh  A  rimilnlion  de  J'hciryliiles,  Kpidiarmas,  el  aulres poltes  grecs,  and  which  numl<«r  he  afleruard  increased 
to  one  hundreil  and  twenty-six,  arc  the  best  known.  These  quatrains,  or  couplets  of  (our  verses,  hare  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  European  and  several  Eastern  languages.  A  most  elegant  reprint  has  been  publitbed  of 
them,  in  1874,  by  M.  A.  I.cmerre,  of  Paris. 

'  Pierre  Malthieu  (1563-1621),  a  French  historian  and  poet,  wrote,  among  other  works,  his  Tablelles  de  la 
vie  el  de  la  viort,  quatrains  de  la  Vanitt  du  Monde,  a  collection  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  moral  quatrains, 
divided  in  three  parts,  e.ich  part  of  which  was  published  separately  in  an  oblong  bhape,  like  a  memorandum- 
book  ;  hence  the  name  Tahlitles. 

•  I.a  guide  des  ph/ieurs  ( TAe  Guide /or  Sinners)  is  a  translation  in  French  of  an  ascetic  Spanish  work,  la  guia 
de pecadoreSy  written  by  a  Dominican  friar,  Lewis,  of  Granada. 

'  The  original  has,  "j'en  erh'e  d'ennuis."  The  French  word  ennui,  which  now  only  means  weariness  of 
mind,  siginiticd  formerly  injury,  and  the  vexation  or  hatred  caused  thereby;  something  like  the  English  word 
"  annoy,"  as  in  Shakespeare's  Kichard  111,  Act  v.  Scene  3  : — 

■'  Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy." 

•  This  is  an  imitation  of  Plautus's  Curculio  ;  or,  the  Forgery.  The  Parasite  of  Pha;dromus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  piece,  says  (ii,  3) :  "I  am  quite  undone.  I  can  hardly  see;  my  mouth  is  bitter;  my  teeth  are  blunted; 
my  jaws  are  clammy  through  fasting;  with  my  entrails  thus  lankwiih  abstinence  from  food,  am  I  come  .  .  . 
Let's  cram  down  something  tirst;  the  gammon,  the  udder,  and  the  kernels;  these  are  the  foundations  for  the 
stomach,  with  head  and  roast  beef,  a  good-sized  cup  and  a  capacious  pot,  that  council  enough  may  be  forth- 
coming." 

'  Shakespeare,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona  (Act  ii.  Scene  1 ),  has  the  following : — 

Speed.  .    .    .  Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner-lime. 

Vau  I  have  dined. 

Si>i;ed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  though  the  chameleon,  love,  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat.  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be 
moved. 

"  The  oripinal  is  triiande,  which,  as  well  as  the  masculine  trunnd,  meant,  in  old  French,  a  vagabond,  a 
rascal ;  it  is  still  retained  in  the  English  phmse  "  to  play  the  truant." 

•  The  original  h.is  mari-tris-marri ;  literally,  "  husband  verj'  sad  ;"  marri  being  the  old  French  for  sad ; 
the  ancient  plays  and  talcs  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  connection  between  these  two  words,  mari  and  marri. 

"  A  similar  adventure  is  told  of  the  renowned  fabulist.  La  Fontaine.  One  day  someone  informed  him  that 
Poigiian,  a  retired  captain  of  dragoons  and  one  of  his  friends,  was  by  far  too  intimate  with  Madame  La  Fontaine, 
and  that  to  avenge  his  dishonor  he  ought  to  fight  a  duel  with  him.  La  Fontaine  calls  upon  Poignan  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  tells  him  to  dress,  takes  him  out  of  town,  and  then  coolly  says  "that  he  has  been  advised 
to  fight  a  duel  with  him  in  order  to  avenge  his  wounded  honor."  Soon  La  Fontaine's  sword  flies  out  of  his  hand, 
the  friends  go  to  breakfast,  and  the  whole  affair  is  at  an  end. 

"  In  the  original  there  is  a  play  on  words  which  cannot  be  rendered  in   English.      //  pourrait  bien  .    .    . 
charger  de  hois  mon  dos  comnir,  il  a  fait  mon  front.     Bois  means  "  stick  "  and  "  stags'  antlers." 

"  Compare  in  Shakespeare's  Part  First  of  King  Henry  IV,  Act  v.  Scene  I,  FalstafT's  speech  about  honor. 

"  Some  commentators  think  it  is  Leiio  who  utters  these  words,  but  they  are  clearly  Celia's. 

'•  Among  the  ancients  the  hellebortis  officinalis  or  orientalis  was  held  to  cure  insanity :  hence  the  allusion. 
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THE  JEALOUSY   OF   LE    BARBUUILLE 

/[S'/^  JACQUI  -L. 

A  H1-.\VY  OV.\l.  FRAME  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  LOUTS  xfll,  THE  ORQIljpr) 

It 
REIN©  BDRMED  .OF  SCALES.     LE  BARBOUJLLE,  WEARING  A  CAP. 

»  :     i .  vi'  ^  i:  ) ! '  n  '  i' 

I  LYING,  PASSES  HIS   HEAD  AND  BO¥A   HAflDS/lN  DKE  dF  WHl 

CANDLE,  THROUGH  THE  ORNAMENTATION  AT  THE  UPPER  PAI*T 

TWO  LITTLE  CtfPlDS,  SliriN'O  ON  THE  FIT'A.nfir HOLU  IN' 

LE    BARBOUILLE'S    HAIR   AND   IN   THE    OTHER   A  ,.  i.    ROD    Tl:l  MINA'TING    IN 

A   HORN.         Ji  - 


ajjiuoa^Aa  3J  ^o  y2uoja3l  hht 

.jaa  ,HAM3J  83U93AL 


>IHOW  aWUOaO  3HT  ,1IIX  21UOJ  30  3JYT8  3HT  HI  3MAH3  JAVO  YVA3H  A 
MIAH  HTIW  Q'/.k  ,1A3  A  OHmAaW  ,3JJlUOaflAa  3J  .83JA02  30  a3MH03  0/il3a 
A  ZaJOH  3H  HDIHV/  30  3HO  WI  ,8aHAH  HTOS  QWA  aA3H  8IH  2322A<?  ,OHIYJ3 
.3MAa3  3HT  HO  THA^  H^'^HU  3HT  TA  H01TATkl3MAHflO  3HT  HOUOflHT  ,3JaHAO 
30  >JDOJ  A  ai/iAH  3WO  Ml  QJOH  ,aMAH3  3HT  WO  OHITTia  ,2anU0  3JTTIJ  OWT 
HI    OWlTA'/IlM5I3T    QOfl    JJAM2  A   H3HTO    3HT    HI   QWA   5IIAH    2'3JJlUOaaAa    3J 

.HHOH   A 


I. 
1  J.\ 


J 


FARCES  AH  :ES 

l\    \  IRAME  WITH  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  MO  I  it    m'l    lNCLOSED  THE  TITLHi 


III 


AO  FARCES. 


l,NDf)Ws    OPE^f^NG•  Iir-THE^UPPEI?  HAlfF    OF  E/VCfH 


WINDOWS   OPENTNG*  Iir-THE'UPPEI?  HAtrp   OT  E/<t:fH  T)F^Hft   5lLfes   OF    THi: 
FRAMI        I  h'OM    THE    WINDOW    ON    THE    'ptaHT    LE    BARBOUILLE.    CANDLE     l\ 
IINIi,        VS   TO  ANGBLTOUE^^VjHp   HftS  lUBT  JDE0N  |K/lpL/1^^GTFpR|CRTrnAU    il 
Oph\    II  :     DOOR:    WHENCE   COME   YOU,  MADAME  SLUT ?     FROM   THAT 
FHf     1  ANGELIQUE,  WHO   HAS  FOtfi^l'l^^^'^i^AY   TO    GET    IN,  LEANS  OUT 

ASI.  liul'  ;IUSBAND,  IN  REVENGE:   "WHENCE  COME  YOU,  MASTER  SOT?" 

THI     KEMAINDE4ADFiVttB^lMM€N9  OeVoTro  W)l^ 

) 

l\    !  NTRE  OF  THE   LOWER   PORTIOrV«F  THE   FRAME,  AT  A  WINDOW  SU 

,;    MpUNTIilJ  BY  A  KMCH  PEDIMENTJ^AN  '!     '  '        r  f>OBE  AND  HAT  OF  A  DOC 

!'  '  '      ~ 

TOP,  HOI  iiSTHE  VESSEL  WHIQfc^fl5|S!;;'\        I   JiAS  31J^  BROUGHT  TO  HIMANDf-'' 


SAYS:  "  I  Ills  URINE  SHOWS  A  OUpVlPE^KeF  fJt-f^  IN  THE  UPPER  PORTIOV 
Tin  ni'4MI-:  INCREASES  IN  SIZE,  ^fipWIl^^ifllfGA^ftN  OF  GORGIBUS.  IN  TH^ 
BACKGROUND   IS   THE    PAVILION   WHENCE   COMES   LUCILE,  AND  ON  THE   LEttl] 


\ 


THE  !  '  iV  I  \>  WHO   HASTENS  TO  MEET  hIi^  t\(t)^  THE  LOWER   HALF  OF  EACH  Of 


W^ 


rni;   ^IDLs  IS  A  WINDOWLfiMfJlfelNOlififc  tDit^^eciWGiBUSVIS'CUNARELLE  GOES 


■5  1'*'  01  M   -'f  ' 


TIIRlM'i,:!  THAT  ON  THE  RIGHT  AIS^lj)  ^(^^^  ,qUT,T[|^ROUGH  THAT  ON  THE  LEFT. 
IN    Ml!:   c   '  NTRE  OF  THE  TITLE  IS   !  TRUTH,  FROM  THE  ARMS  CI 

.UOLIERE,  SUPPORTED  BY  TWO  NUDC  CIllLDRfciN  ARMED  WITH  SYRINGES. 


J- 


3JTIT 

.jaa  ,HAM3J  gaupoAL 


23JTIT  3HT  a320JDH3   3HA  HITOM  JAflUTD3TIH0aA  HA  HTIW  3MAfl3  A  HI 

.833HA3  OV/T  3HT  ^O 
OWT  3HT  Ya  a3Tl/ie23a<1351  81  lAAVJOaS^KS.  'a.A  -^O  XZ\iOAV'.^\  -Avo: 
3HT  30  23ai8  3HT  30  H3A3  30  3JAH  H3STU  3HT  HI  OHlHa^O  2V/Oa'/IIW 
HI  ajQHAO  ,3JJIUOa51Aa  3J  THOIH  3HT  HO  V/OaHlW  3HT  tf.OH'-i  .3MA«T 
OT  UAHTAD  flOT  OHIJJAD  H33a  T8UL  8AH  OHV/  ,3UpIJ30HA  OT  2YA8  .QHAH 
HO  TAHT  KOfla  ^A^^A?.  A\LKQ.\rAf.  ,AiO(  A\tvO':)  '  jVv'AWn  :  flOOQ  3HT  H310 
OT  TUO  8HA3J  ,H!    T30    OT  YAW  A  QHUOT  2AH   OHW  ,3UgiJ30HA  ,T33J   aHT 

'"iT08  HaT8AM  ,UOY  3MOD  33H3HV/"  :30H3V35I  HI  .QHASaUH  5I3H  >iaA 
.S\.0A'30(A  SYAXAA  3HT  OT  QSTOVaa  81  3;/,Afl3  3HT  30  fl3aHIAM3fl  aHT 
-5iU8  WOQHIV/  A  TA  ,3WiAfl3  3HT  HO  HOIT5JOS  5J3WOJ  3HT  TO  3flTH30  3HT  HI 
-OOa  A  TO  TAH  OHA  3aOfl  3HT  HI  ,3JJ3HAHA08  ,TH3Mia3q  HOm  A  YO  a3THUOM 
QHA  MIH  OT  THDUOHa  T8UL  8AH  THAVH38  3HT  HOIHV/  J3883V  HHT  SQJOH  ,flOT 
HOITflOq  513<11U  3HT  HI  ".TA3H  TO  JA3a  TA3510  A  8V/OH8  3HmU  8IHT"  :  8YA8 
3HT  HI  .SUaiOflOO  TO  HaOflAO  3HT  OHIWOH8  ,3SI8  HI  838A3fl3HI  3MA«T  3HT 
TT3J  3HT  HO  QHA  ,3JIOUJ  83MOO  30H3HV/  HOIJIVAq  3HT  81  QHUOflOXDAa 
TO  HDA3  TO  TJAH  a3WOJ  3HT  HO  .H3H  T33M  OT  8H3T8AH  OHW  flTVOJ  3HT 
HI  8300  3JJ351AHA08  ;8UaiOHOO  TO  38UOH  3HT  HI  WOQHIW  A  81  83012  3HT 
.TT3  J  3HT  HO  TAHT  HOUOJIHT  TUO  83W.OO  QHA  THOIH  3HT  HO  TAHT  HOUOHHT 
TO  Zm\A  3HT  WOflT  ,HTUHT  TO  5IOfl5!IM  3HT  81  3JTIT  3HT  TO  3HTH3D  aHT  HI 

.830HmY8  HTIV/  QSMflA  H3JiajlHD  SQUW  OWT  Ya  a3TflOqSU8  .aHSIJOM 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 


The  Jealousy  of  le  Barbouilli  is  probably  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  Italian  commedia 
del' arte,  and  was  composed  when  Moli<ire  was  traveling  in  the  ijrovinces,  when  he  sketched 
or  wrote  a  certain  number  of  comediettas,  or  rather  farces,  to  amuse  his  country  audiences.' 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when  they  were  first  performed,  though  a  few  were  acted  even  after 
Molifire's  return  to  Paris. 

Tiie  manuscript  of  The  Jealousy  of  le  Barbouille,  and  of  the  following  farce,  The  Flying 
Doctor,  wzs,,  in  1731,  in  the  hands  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  who  lived  then  at  Brussels. 
They  were  first  published  in  1819,  and  have  since  that  time  been  generally  added  to  the  other 
dramatic  works  of  Molidre.  The  subject  of  The  Jealousy  of  le  Barbouille  appears  to  Ije 
taken  from  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales,'  which  was  afterward  developed  in  George  Dandin. 


NOTES 


'The  titles  of  some  of  these  farces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prefatory  Memoir  of  Molidre,  Vol.  I.,  page  20. 
'See  Introductory  Notice  to  George  Dandin,  Vol.  IX.,  page  9. 
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4  IKAI.OUSY 

1.  LE  I  !LL1 

M''  \  ■»  ■ 

iwo2>i,. :  •  i;,       ■] 

.J3a  ,HAW3J  aaUQDAL 


-^.^ 
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SCENE  I. — Le  Barbouille  {Alone). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  men  !  1  have  a  wife  who 
drives  me  mad:  instead  of  relieving  me  and 
doing  things  as  I  like,  she  makes  me  wish 
myself  at  the  devil  twenty  times  a  day ; 
instead  of  staying  at  home,  she  likes  to  go 
walking  about,  loves  good  cheer,  and  keeps 
company  with  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
people.  Ah  !  poor  Barbouille,  how  wretched 
you  are  !  She  must,  however,  be  punished. 
Suppose  I  killed  her  .  .  .  that  idea  is  worth 
nothing,  for  you  should  be  hanged.  If  you 
had  her  put  in  prison  .  .  .  the  slut  would 
find  a  way  out  of  it  with  her  master-key. 
What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  then  ?  But  here 
is  the  doctor  coming.  I  must  ask  him  for  a 
bit  of  advice  as  to  what  I  am  to  do. 


SCENE  II.— The  Doctor,  Le  Barbouille. 

Bar.  I  was  coming  after  you  to  make  a 
request  of  you  upon  a  matter  of  importance 
to  me. 

Doc.  You  must  be  very  badly  brought  up, 
very  clumsily,  and  have  been  reprimanded 
very  insufficiently,  friend,  to  accost  me  with- 
out lifting  your  hat,  without  observing  ralio- 
nem  loci,  temporis  et  persona.  What  !  to 
begin  with  an  ill-arranged  discourse,  instead 
of  saying  :  Salve,  vel  Salvus  sis.  Doctor,  doc- 
torum  eruditissime.  Eh  !  for  whom  do  you 
take  me,  friend  ? 

Bar.     Upon    my    word,    I    hope   you   will 

excuse  me,  my  mind  was  embarrassed,'  and  I 

was  not  paying  any  attention  to  what  I  was 

doing ;  but  I  know  full  well  that  you  are  a 

gallant  gentleman. 
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Doc.  Know  you  at  all  whence  comes  the 
word  "gallant  gentleman?" 

Bar.  Let  it  come  from  Villejuif  or  Auber- 
villiers,  I  care  little. 

Doc.  Know  that  the  word  gallant  gentle- 
man comes  from  "elegant;"  taking  the  g 
and  the  a  of  the  last  syllable,  that  makes 
ga,  then  taking  //,  adding  an  a  and  the  last 
two  letters,  that  makes  gallant,  and  then 
adding  gentleman,  that  makes  gallant  gentle- 
man. But,  once  more,  for  whom  do  you 
take  me? 

Bar.  I  take  you  for  a  doctor.  But  let  us 
talk  a  little  of  the  affair  which  I  wish  to  pro- 
pose to  you.     You  must  know  then  .   .   . 

Doc.  Know  beforehand  that  I  am  not  only 
once  a  doctor,  but  that  I  am  a  doctor  once, 
twice,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten  times,  ist.  Because  the  unit  being  the 
basis,  the  foundation,  and  the  first  of  all  num- 
bers, I  am  consequently  the  first  of  all  doc- 
tors, the  learned  of  the  learned.  2d.  Because 
two  faculties  are  necessary  for  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  things,  the  senses  and  the 
imderstanding ;  and,  as  I  am  all  sense  and 
understanding,  I  am  twice  doctor. 

Bar.  Agreed.     It  is  .  .  . 

Doc.  3d.  Because  the  number  of  three  is 
that  of  perfection,  according  to  Aristotle; 
and,  as  I  am  perfect,  and  all  my  productions 
likewise,  I  am  three  times  doctor. 

Bar.   Well,  Mr.  Doctor  .   .   . 

Doc.  4th.  Because  ])hilosophy  has  four 
parts:  logic,  morality,  physics,  and  meta- 
physics ;  and,  as  I  possess  them  all  four,  and 
am  perfectly  versed  in  them,  I  am  four  times 
doctor. 

Bar.  \Vhat  the  deuce  !  1  do  not  doubt  it. 
Do  listen  to  me  then. 

Doc.  5tli.  Because  there  are  five  universals: 
the   genus,    the   species,    the    difference,    the 


essence,  and  the  accident,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  it  becomes  impossible  to  reason 
well ;  and,  as  I  employ  them  with  advantage, 
and  know  their  usefulness,  1  am  five  times 
doctor. 

Bar.  I  must  have  a  deal  of  patience. 

Doc.  6th.  Because  the  number  of  si.x  is  the 
number  of  labor ;  and,  as  I  labor  incessantly 
for  my  glory,  I  am  six  times  doctor. 

Bar.  Ho  !  speak  as  much  as  you  like. 

Doc.  7th.  Because  the  number  of  seven  is 
the  number  of  felicity;  and,  as  I  possess  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  everything  that  can  con- 
fer happiness,  and  as  I  am  so  indeed  by  my 
talents,  I  feel  obliged  to  say  of  myself:  O  ter 
quaterque  beatuni  !  8th.  Because  the  number 
of  eight  is  the  number  of  justice  by  reason  of 
the  equality  found  in  it,  and  because  the  jus- 
tice and  prudence  with  which  I  measure  and 
weigh  all  my  actions  make  me  eight  times 
doctor.  9th.  Because  there  are  nine  Muses, 
and  because  I  am  equally  beloved  by  them, 
loth.  Because,  as  we  cannot  pass  the  number 
of  ten  without  making  a  repetition  of  the 
other  numbers,  and  because  it  is  the  universal 
number;  so,  so,  when  they  have  found  me 
they  have  found  the  universal  doctor  ;  I  con- 
tain in  my  own  self  all  the  other  doctors. 
Thus,  you  perceive  by  plausible,  true,  demon- 
strative, and  convincing  arguments,  that  I  am 
once,  twice,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten  times  doctor. 

Bar.  What  the  deuce  is  this  ?  I  expected 
to  find  a  very  learned  man,  who  would  give 
me  good  advice,  and  I  find  a  chimney-sweep, 
who,  instead  of  talking  to  me,  amuses  himself 
by  playing  Morra'with  me.  One,  two,  three, 
four ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  that  is  not  at  all  the 
thing ;  I  pray  you  to  listen  to  me,  and  to 
think  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  make  you 
waste  your  time,  and  that,  if  you  satisfy  me  in 
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what  I  wish  of  you,  I  will  give  you  anything 
you  like;  money  if  you  wish  it. 

Doc.  Money,  say  you  ? 

Bar.  Yes,  money,  and  anything  else  you 
might  like  to  ask. 

Doc.  {^Hitching  up  his  gown  behind  him.) 
Then  you  take  ino  tu  be  a  man  who  would  do 
anything  for  money,  a  man  bound  to  self- 
interest,  a  mercenary  soul  ?  Know,  friend, 
that,  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  purse  full  of 
pistoles,  if  this  |nirse  were  in  a  costly  box, 
this  box  in  a  precious  case,  this  case  in  a 
wondrous  casket,  this  casket  in  a  curious 
cabinet,  this  cabinet  in  a  magnificent  room, 
tiiis  room  in  an  agreeable  apartment,  this 
apartment  in  a  splendid  castle,  this  castle  in  a 
matchless  citadel,  this  citadel  in  a  famous 
town,  this  town  in  a  fruitful  island,  this  island 
in  an  opulent  province,  this  province  in  a 
flourishing  kingdom,  this  kingdom  stretching 
over  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  you  would 
give  me  this  world  in  which  should  be  this 
flourishing  kingdom,  in  which  should  he  this 
opulent  province,  in  which  should  be  this 
fruitful  island,  in  which  should  be  this  famous 
town,  in  which  should  be  this  matchless  cita- 
del, in  which  should  be  this  splendid  castle, 
in  wliich  should  be  this  agreeable  apartment, 
in  which  should  be  this  curious  cabinet,  in 
which  should  be  this  wondrous  casket,  in 
which  should  be  this  precious  case,  in  which 
should  be  tliis  costly  box,  and  in  which 
should  be  enclosed  this  purse  full  of  pistoles, 
I  should  care  as  little  about  your  money  and 
about  yourself  as  about  that.     {He  departs.') 

Bar.  Upon  my  word  !  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take ;  I  thought  it  well  to  speak  to  him  of 
money,  because  he  was  dressed  as  a  physician ; 
but  as  he  does  not  want  it,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  satisfy  him :  I  will  run  after  him. 
{He  goes  off.) 


SCENE  III. — Ancelique,  Valeke,  CxTirAU. 

Ano.  1  assure  you,  sir,  that  you  will  oblige 
me  greatly  by  keeping  me  company  now  and 
then ;  my  husband  is  so  ill-sha[K:d,  so  de- 
bauched, such  a  drunkard,  that  it  is  torture 
to  me  to  be  with  him,  and  I  leave  you  to 
guess  what  pleasure  one  can  derive  from  a 
clodhopper  like  him. 

Val.  Madam,'  you  do  me  too  much  honor 
in  bearing  with  me.  I  promise  you  to  con- 
tribute everything  in  my  power  for  your 
entertainment ;  and,  since  you  confess  that 
my  society  is  not  disagreeable  to  you,  I  shall 
show  you  by  my  attentions  how  much  pleased 
I  am  at  the  news  which  you  tell  me. 

Ca.  Ah  !  change  your  conversation ;  here 
comes  kill-joy.' 


SCENE  IV. — Le  Barbouille,  Valere, 
Ancelique,  Cathau. 

Val.  I  am  in  despair,  madam,  at  having 
to  bring  you  such  grievous  tidings;  but  you 
might  have  learned  them  from  some  one  else ; 
and,  as  your  brother  is  very  ill  .  .  . 

Ang.  Sir,  do  not  tell  me  any  more;  I  am 
your  servant,  and  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken. 

Bar.  Upon  my  word,  here  is  the  certificate 
of  my  cuckoldom,  without  going  to  the  notary 
for  it.  Ha  !  ha  !  mistress  slut,  I  find  you  with 
a  man,  after  all  my  orders  to  the  contrary,  and 
you  wish  to  send  me  from  Gemini  to  Capri- 
corn !' 

Ang.  Well !  need  you  grumble  about  that  ? 
This  gentleman  has  come  to  tell  me  that  my 
brother  is  very  ill:  what  is  there  to  com- 
plain ? 
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Ca.  Ah  !  here  it  is ;  I  was  wondering  that 
we  should  be  quiet  so  long. 

Bar.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  spoiling  one 
another,  you  sluts;  you  Cathau,  you  are  cor- 
rupting my  wife;  since  you  have  been  in  her 
service,  she  is  not  worth  half  of  what  she  was 
before. 

Ca.  Indeed,  yes,  a  pretty  story  that ! 

Ang.  Leave  the  sot  alone ;  do  you  not  see 
that  he  is  so  drunk  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  saying. 


SCENE  V. — GoRGiBUS,  Villebrequin,  An- 
GELiQUE,  Cathau,  Le  Barbouille. 

GoR.  Here  is  my  cursed  son-in-law  quarrel- 
ing with  my  daughter  again  ! 

ViL.   Find  out  what  it  is. 

Gor.  What !  always  squabbling  !  Will  you 
never  have  any  peace  among  you  ? 

Bar.  This  wretch  calls  me  sot.  (^To  An- 
gelique.')  Hold,  I  have  got  a  good  mind  to 
slap  your  face'  in  the  presence  of  your  rela- 
tives. 

Gor.  Cursed  be  the  purse,  if  you  have  done 
what  he  reproaches  you  with.* 

Ang.  But  it  is  he  who  always  begins  to  .  .  . 

Ca.  Cursed  be  the  hour  in  which  you  chose 
this  curmudgeon  ! 

ViL.   Come,  hold  your  tongue ;  peace  ! 


SCENE  VI. — Gorgibus,  Villebrequin,  An- 
GELiQUE,  Cathau,  Le  Barbouille,  the 
Doctor. 

Doc.  What  is  this  ?  What  disorder  !  what 
quarreling !  what  wrangling !  what  noise  ! 
what  confusion !  what  falling  out !  what  a 
flare-up!      What   is   the   matter,    gentlemen, 


what  is  the  matter?  what  is  the  matter? 
Come,  come,  let  us  see  if  there  is  no  way  of 
making  you  agree;  let  me  be  your  peace- 
maker ;  let  me  bring  union  among  you. 

Gor.  It  is  my  daughter  and  my  son-in-law 
who  have  some  quarrel  between  them. 

Doc.  And  what  is  it  ?  Just  tell  me  the 
cause  of  their  difference. 

Gor.  Sir  .  .  . 

Doc.  But  in  few  words. 

Gor.  Yes  :   but  put  on  your  bonnet. 

Doc.  Do  you  know  whence  comes  the  word 
"bonnet?" 

Gor.  No,  indeed. 

Doc.  It  comes  from  bonum  est,  good  is,  that 
is  good,  because  it  keeps  you  from  catarrhs 
and  colds. 

Gor.  Upon  my  word,  I  did  not  know  that. 

Doc.  But  just  tell  me  quickly  about  this 
quarrel. 

Gor.  This  is  what  happened  .  .   . 

Doc.  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  the  man 
to  detain  me  long,  especially  as  I  request  you 
not  to  do  so.  I  have  some  pressing  business 
which  calls  me  into  town;  but,  to  restore 
peace  in  your  family,  I  do  not  mind  stopping 
for  a  moment. 

Gor.  I  shall  have  done  in  a  moment. 

Doc.  Be  quick  then. 

Gor.  Done  immediately. 

Doc.  You  must  admit,  Mr.  Gorgibus,  that 
it  is  a  fine  gift  to  be  able  to  say  things  in  a 
few  words,  and  that  great  talkers,  instead  of 
being  listened  to,  often  make  themselves  so 
obno,\ious  that  one  does  not  hear  them  ;  vir- 
tutem  prima  in  esse  puta  compescere  lingttavi.^ 
Yes,  the  finest  quality  in  a  gentleman  is  to 
speak  little. 

GoK.  You  must  know  then  .   .  . 

Doc.  Socrates  recommended  three  things 
very  carefully  to  his  disciples :   prudence  in 
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actions,  sobriety  in  eating,  and  to  say  things  | 
ill  lew  wonis.      licgin  then,  Mr.  Gorgibiis. 

GoK.  Tliat  is  what  I  wish  to  do.  | 

Doc.  In  few  words,  witliotit  ceremony, 
without  annising  yourself  with  many  speeches, 
spare  mc  an  a])Oi)liliicgm  ;'"  (|uick,  ciuick,  Mr. 
Gorgibus,  hurry  on,  avoid  prolixity. 

GoK.  Let  me  speak  then. 

Doc.  Mr.  Gorgibus,  shake  hands,  you  speak  j 
too  much  ;  some  one  else  will  have  to  tell  nie 
the  cause  of  this  quarrel. 

ViL,  You  must  know  then,  Mr.  Doctor  .  .  . 

Doc.  You  arc  an  ignoramus,  an  illiterate,  a 
man  devoid  of  all  method  and  order,"  in  good 
French, anass.  What!  you  commence  your  nar- 
rative without  a  word  of  exordium  !  Some  one 
else  will  have  to  narrate  the  quarrel.  Madam, 
tell  me  the  particulars  of  this  confusion. 

Ang.  Well  I  you  see,  my  big  scamp,  my 
wine-jug  of  a  husband  ? 

Doc.  Gently,  if  you  please  :  speak  with  re- 
spect of  your  husband,  when  before  the  beard 
of  a  doctor  like  myself. 

Ang.  Ah  !  indeed,  yes,  doctor !  I  care  a 
deal  about  you  and  your  doctrine,  and  I  am  a 
doctor  when  I  like. 

Doc.  You  arc  a  doctor  when  you  like  ;  but 
I  think  that  you  would  make  a  funny  doctor.  [ 
You  look  to  me  much  as  if  you  would  follow 
your  own  fancies  :  of  the  parts  of  speech,  you  j 
like  but  the  conjunction  ;  of  the  genders,  the  ' 
masculine ;  of  the  declensions,  the  genitive ;  ' 
of  syntax,  mobile  cum  fi.xo  ;  and,  in  short,  of  1 
quantity,  you  love  but  the  dactyl,  quia  constat 
ex  una  longa  et  duabus  brevibus."    Come  now, 
just  tell  me  the  cause,   the  subject  of  your 
combustion. 

Bar.  ^^r.  Doctor  .  .   . 

Doc.  Ah  !  that  is  well  begun  ;  Mr.  Doctor, 
this  word  has  something  sweet  to  the  ear,  some- 
thing full  of  em])hasis  ;  Mr.  Doctor  ! 


Bak.  According  to  my  will  .  .  . 

1  ua:.  That  is  good  .  .  .  according  to  my 
will  I  The  will  presup|)08C8  the  wish,  the  wish 
presupposes  the  means  arriving  at  its  ends, 
and  the  end  presujjposcs  an  object ;  that  is 
good  .  .   .  according  to  my  will. 

Bar.  I  am  bursting  with  rage. 

Doc.  Take  out  that  word,  I  am  bursting 
with  rage ;  it  is  a  low  and  vulgar  term. 

Bar.  Eh  !  Mr.  Doctor,  do  listen  to  me,  I 
pray  you. 

Doc.  Aui/i,  quaeso"  Cicero  would  have 
said. 

Bar.  Ah  !  ui)on  my  word,  if  it  breaks," 
smashes,  or  is  destroyed,  I  hardly  care;  but 
you  shall  hear  me,  or  I  will  smash  your  doc- 
toral snout;  and  what  the  devil  is  this? 

(  Le  Barbouille,  Angilique,  Gorgibus,  Cathau, 
Villebrequin,  each  wishing  to  tell  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  and  the  Doctor  saying  that  peace  is 
a  fine  thing,  speak  all  at  once.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  noise  Le  BarbouilU  fastens  a  rope 
to  the  Doctor's  foot,  and  makes  him  fall  on  his 
back ;  Le  Barbouille  drags  him  away  by  the 
rope,  which  he  had  fastened  to  his  foot,  while 
the  Doctor  endeavors  to  speak  and  to  count 
upon  his  fingers  all  his  reasons,  as  if  he  had 
not  fallen  do7on  at  all.  Le  Barbouille  and  the 
Doctor  disappear. ) 

Gor.  Come,  daughter,  go  inside,  and  try  to 
live  in  peace  with  your  husband. 

ViL.  Farewell,  good-night,  and  your  ser- 
vant. {Villebrequin,  Gorgibus,  and Angelique 
go  away.') 


SCENE   VIL— Valere,  La  Vallee. 

Val.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  pains  you 
have  taken,  sir,  and  I  promise  you  to  be  at 
the  appointed  place  in  an  hour. 
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La  Val.  It  cannot  be  postponed  ;  and  if 
you  but  delay  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ball 
will  be  finished  :  you  shall  not  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  whom  you  love  if  you 
do  not  come  directly. 

Val.  Let  us  go  together  this  very  moment. 
{They  go  away.") 


SCENE  VIIL— Angelique  {Alone). 

While  ray  husband  is  out  of  the  way,  I  shall 
go  and  take  a  turn  at  a  ball,  which  one  of  my 
neighbors  is  giving.  I  shall  be  back  before 
him,  for  he  is  somewhere  in  the  tavern  ;  he  will 
not  notice  that  I  am  out ;  the  rascal  leaves  me 
alone  at  home,  as  if  I  were  his  dog.    {She  goes. ) 


SCENE   IX.— Le  Barbouille  {A/one). 

I  knew  well  enough  that  I  would  get  the 
better  of  this  doctor  and  all  his  confounded 
doctrine.  To  the  devil  with  the  ignorant 
fellow  !  I  have  nicely  knocked  all  his  science 
to  the  ground.  I  must,  however,  go  and  see 
if  the  wife  has  prepared  my  supper.  {He 
goes. ) 


SCENE  X. — .\ngelique  {Alone"). 

How  unlucky  I  am  !  I  came  too  late,  the 
party  is  over :  I  arrived  just  as  every  one  was 
going;  but  never  mind,  it  will  be  for  another 
time.  I  shall  go  home,  however,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  Why  !  the  door  is  locked  ; 
Cathau,  Cathau ! 


SCENE  XI. — Le  Barbouille  {at  the  window), 
Angelique. 

Bar.  Cathau,  Cathau  !  Well,  what  has  she 
done,  Cathau?  and  whence  come  you.  Madam 
slut,  at  this  hour,  and  in  such  weather? 

Ang.  Whence  come  I  ?  just  open  the  door, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  afterward. 

Bar.  Ah  !  indeed,  you  can  go  and  sleep 
where  you  came  from,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
in  the  street ;  I  will  not  open  the  door  to  such 
a  gad-about  as  you.  What  the  deuce  !  to  be 
all  alone  at  such  an  hour  !  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  my  fancy,  but  my  forehead  seems 
half  as  rough  again  as  it  usually  is. 

Ang.  Well  !  and  what  if  I  am  alone,  what 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?  You  quarrel  with  me 
when  I  have  company  :  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ? 

Bar.  You  ought  to  have  been  w-ithin,  to 
look  after  the  supper,  to  take  care  of  the 
house,  of  the  children  ;  but,  without  so  many 
useless  words,  good-bye,  good-night,  go  to 
the  devil,  and  leave  me  in  peace. 

Ang.  You  will  not  open  to  me  ? 

Bar.   No,  I  shall  not  open. 

Ang.  Eh  !  my  dear  little  husband,  open,  I 
beg  of  you,  my  dear  sweetheart. 

Bar.  Ah!  you  crocodile!  ah!  you  dangerous 
serpent !  you  are  caressing  me  to  betray  me. 

Ang.  Open,  open  then. 

Bar.   Good-bye  !    Vadc  retro,  .Satanas  ! 

Ang.   What !  you  will  not  open  ? 

Bar.   No! 

Ang.  And  you  have  no  pity  on  the  wife  who 
loves  you  so  much  ? 

Bar.  No,  I  am  inflexible  ;  you  have  offended 
me,  I  am  as  vindictive  as  the  devil,  that  is, 
putting  it  more  strongly,  I  am  inexorable. 

Ang.  Are  you  aware  that,  if  you  drive  me 
to  despair,  and  make  me  angry,  I  shall  do 
something  which  you  will  regret? 
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]!ar.  And  what  will  you  do,  you  nice  she- 
dog  ? 

Anc.  There;  if  you  do  not  open  to  nie,  I 
shall  kill  myself  before  the  door;  my  parents 
who  will  no  doubt  come  here  before  going 
to  bed,  to  know  if  we  have  made  it  up 
together,  will  find  me  dead,  and  you  shall  be 
hanged. 

15ar.  Ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  the  great  ninny  !  and 
who  of  the  two  will  lose  most  by  that?  Go, 
go,  you  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  do  such  a  trick 
as  that. 

Ang.  You  will  not  believe  it  then  ?  There, 
there,  here  is  my  knife  quite  ready ;  if  you  do 
not  open  to  me,  I  shall  plunge  it  into  my 
heart  this  very  moment. 

13ar.  Take  care,  the  point  is  very  sharp. 

Ang.  You  will  not  open  to  me  ? 

Bar.  I  have  told  you  a  score  of  times 
already  that  I  will  not  open;  kill  yourself, 
die,  go  to  the  devil ;  what  do  I  care. 

Ang.  {Pretending  to  stab  herself.')  Good- 
bye then  .  .  .  Ah!  I  am  dead. 

Bar.  Can  she  have  been  fool  enough  to  do 
such  a  trick  ?  I  must  go  down  with  the  candle 
to  see." 

Ang.  I  must  catch  you.  If  I  can  get  cun- 
ningly into  the  house  while  you  are  looking 
for  me,  it  will  be  my  turn  next. 

Bar.  Well!  just  as  if  I  ought  not  to  have 
known  that  she  was  not  such  a  fool.  She  is 
dead ;  and,  however,  she  runs  like  Pacolet's 
horse."  Upon  my  word,  she  has  really  given 
nie  a  fright.  She  has  done  well  to  get  out 
of  the  way ;  for,  if  I  had  found  her  alive, 
after  having  given  me  such  a  fright,  I  should 
have  dealt  her  five  or  six  kicks  to  teach  her 
to  play  tlie  fool.  I  shall  go  to  bed  now. 
Oh  !  oh !  I  think  that  the  wind  has  closed 
the  door.  Eh !  Cathau,  Cathau,  open  the 
door. 


Ang.  Cathau,  Cathau  I  Well  ?  what  has  hlie 
done  to  you,  Cathau?  and  whence  come  you, 
Master  sot  ?  Ah  !  indeed,  my  [larent.s,  who 
will  be  here  in  a  minute,  shall  know  the  truth. 
Wine-barrel,  infamous  wretch,  you  do  not  stir 
from  the  tavern,  and  you  leave  a  poor  woman 
with  her  little  ones  to  dance  attendance  \\\iO\\ 
you  all  day  long,  without  caring  whether  they 
want  for  anything  or  not. 

Bar.  Open  quickly,  you  she-devil,  or  I  shall 
break  your  head. 


SCENE   XII. — GoRGIBfS,    VlLLEBREQt;iN, 

Angelique,  Le  Barboitille. 

GoR.  What  is  this  !  always  disputes,  quar- 
rels, and  dissensions. 

ViL.   Eh,  what !  will  you  never  be  agreed? 

Ang.  But  just  look,  here  he  is  drunk,  and 
comes  back  at  this  hour,  to  make  a  horrible 
noise ;  he  threatens  me. 

GoR.  But  this  is  also  not  a  time  to  come 
home.  Ought  you  not,  as  a  good  father  of  a 
family,  to  retire  early  and  live  in  concord 
with  your  wife  ? 

Bar.  May  the  devil  take  me  if  I  have 
stirred  away  from  the  house :  just  ask  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  yonder  in  the  pit ;  it  is 
she  who  has  just  come  back.  Ah  !  how  inno- 
cence is  oppressed. 

ViL.  Come,  come,  make  it  up ;  ask  her 
pardon. 

Bar.  I !  pardon  !  I  would  sooner  have  the 
devil  run  away  with  her.  I  am  so  angry  that 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing. 

GoR.  Come,  daughter,  kiss  your  husband, 
and  be  good  friends." 
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SCENE  XIII. — The  Doctor  {at  the  window, 
in  his  night-cap  and  vest),  Le  Barbouille, 

VlLLEBREQUIN,    GORGIBUS,    AnGELIQUE. 

Doc.  What !  forever  noise,  disorder,  dis- 
sension, quarrels,  debates,  differences,  com- 
bustions, and  never  ceasing  altercations? 
What  is  the  matter?  what  is  it  then?  There 
is  no  peace  to  be  had. 

ViL.  It  is  nothing,  Sir  Doctor;  everyone  is 
agreed. 

Doc.  Talking  of  agreed,  would  you  like 
me  to  read  you  a  chapter  of  Aristotle,  in  which 
he  proves  that  all  the  parts  of  the  universe 


exist  only  because  they  agree  among  them- 
selves ?  '- 

ViL.   Is  it  very  long? 

Doc.  No,  not  very  long  :  it  contains  about 
sixty  or  eighty  pages. 

ViL.  Good-bye,  good-night,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

GoR.  No,  we  do  not  want  it. 

Doc.  You  do  not  wish  for  it  ? 

GoR.  No. 

Doc.  Good-bye  then,  since  it  is  even  so; 
good-night :   latine,  bona  nox. 

ViL.   Let  us  go  and  sup  together. 
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NOTES 


■  Le  l!arl)ouill«  means  the  besmeared,  because  probably  in  former  times  llic  actor  who  played  this  part 
rubbed  liis  face  witli  Hour. 

'  The  oriyiiial  has,  fairais  ffspril  en  irharpe,  I  had  my  mind  in  a  scarf,  therefore  "  awr)-,"  "  embarrassed." 

'  Murra  is  an  Italian  game,  which  consists  in  holdinf^  up  r|uickly  some  lingcni  of  the  hand  raised  and  some 
shut,  and  for  the  opposite  player  to  guess  the  precise  number  of  the  fmgers  thus  held  up.  As  the  Doctor  in 
counting  probably  held  up  his  lingers,  Le  Barbouillii  evidently  alludes  to  the  Morra. 

'The  original  has  Maiiemoiselli:.    See  Prefatory  Memoir,  Vol.  I.,  page  xxviii.,  note  14. 

'The  original  \v!.i> porU-giiignon,  bearer  of  ill-lucU. 

"Sec  Rabelais's  Paittagriiel,  Book  iii.,  ch.  xxv.      "  Mow  I'anurge  consultcth  with  Ilerr  Trippa." 

'  The  original  has  je  suis  bien  tenii  dt  tt  bailler  uiie  ijiiinle  major,  I  am  much  tempted  to  give  you  a  high 
sequence  of  live.     The  expression  ijiiinle  major,  now  called  quinle  majeure,  belongs  to  the  game  of  piquet. 

"  The  original  lias  ye  diJonne  aii  diable  t'escarcelle  si  voiis  I'aviez  fait.  This  phrase  is  very  obscure  ;  I  have 
followed  the  explanation  given  by  the  l.ile  Mr.  E.  Dcspois. 

'  "  Believe  that  the  first  of  virtues  is  to  restrain  one's  tongue."     This  is  one  of  Erasmus's  distichs. 

'"In  The  Forced  Marriage  Pancrace  says  to  Sganarclle,  Tranchez-moi  voire  discours  d'un  apophthegme  i 
la  laeonienne.  Contract  your  discourse  into  a  Laconian  apophthegm.     See  Vol.  V.,  Scene  6,  page  22. 

"  In  The  Forced  Marriage  Pancrace  calls  .Sganarellc  tin  homme  ignore  de  lout  bonne  discipline,  a  man  igno- 
rant of  all  method  and  order.     See  Vol.  V.,  Scene  6,  page  19. 

"This  Latin  cannot  be  translated.     The  rule  mobile  cum  jixo  is  taken  from  Dcspautire's  Syntax. 

"A  Latin  tr.mslation  of  Le  Barbouilli's  words. 

"The  original  has  si se  rompi,  a  pun  on  the  name  Ciciron. 

"  Molidrc  has  employed  a  great  part  of  this  scene  in  the  eighth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  George  Dandin. 
See  Vol.  IX.,  page  49. 

'"  In  the  legend  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  Pacolet  is  a  dwarf  in  the  service  of  Lady  Clerimond,  who  has  an 
enchanted  fl)'ing  horse  of  wood,  which  w.is  very  swift,  and  carried  the  rider  anywhere.  Rabelais  mentions  the 
horse  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Panlagruel. 

"These  three  last  scenes  have  been  utilized  by  Moliiirc  in  the  eighth  and  following  scenes  of  the  third  act 
of  George  Dandin  (see  Vol.  IX.) ;  just  as  the  scenes  in  which  the  Doctor  appears  seem  to  be  the  outline  of  the 
sixth  scene  of  the  second  act  of  The  Ln'e-Tiff  (see  Vol.  I.),  and  of  the  sixth  scene  of  The  Forced  Marriage 
(sec  Vol.  v.). 

'*This  may  perhaps  be  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  treatise,  .-tboul  the  If'orld.  It  is  not  very  long; 
but  the  doctor  was  probably  going  to  comment  upon  it. 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 


The  subject  of  The  Flying  Doctor  is  probably  imitated  from  an  Italian  farce,  //  Medico 
Volante,  which  was  never  printed,  but  often  acted,  and  in  which  the  celebrated  Harlequin, 
Doniinico,  who  arrived  at  Paris  in  1660,  produced  some  sensation.  Boursault  (see  Introduc- 
tory Notice  to  The  Impromptu  of  Versailles,  Vol.  IV.),  wrote  also  a  Flying  Doctor,  which 
was  acted  in  the  month  of  November,  1661,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  which  is  taken 
either  from  the  Italian  farce  from  which  Molitire  borrowed  his  play,  or  from  Moliere  himself. 

The  Flying  Doctor  was  acted  several  times  in  Paris,  from  the  years  1659  until  1664,  and 
twice  at  Court. 

Moliere  made  use  of  several  of  the  scenes  of  this  farce  for  his  Love  is  the  Best  Doctor 
(see  Vol.  v.),  and  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself  (see  Vol.  VI.). 
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DRAMATll  PERSONS 

jj  ,  VALbRE,  LucUe's  lover. 
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SGANARELLE,    his  servant.' 
JACQUES  LEMAN,  DEL. 

GROS-RENE,  Gorgibus's  servant. 


A   LAWYER. 

(.UCILE.  Gor!>;'- 
A  SQU.\BE  TABLElt'SURMOUHIBP.fYiA.PEJGJ^V.ENT.    BENEATH  IS  AjBAUBLE, 

ENDING  IN  A  WINGED  POOL'S   HEAD   HAVING  AROUND  ITS  NECK  A  WREATH  OF 

IMMORTELLES.A.Nu  AsfRlNG  OF   BELLS.      ON   EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE  T|lBLET   IS 
■»i.^  4-'::   If  j^r  .       "    ',- 

SEEN   THE^OFILE  OF!LA_mJJ:DeW.,  ONi  JJdE,  LEFT. SCAN AR£LLE,;E)gES|ED  AS  A-. 


DOCT 


RIGHT  THE  TRUE  SGANARELLE,  HOLDING  IN   HIS   HAND'ffHE 

VND  HAT.     UNDERNEATH  THE  TABLET  IS  A  ROW  OF  CHATTER- 
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ING  BlS:)S,  AND,  HANGING  FROM   THE   FRAME-WORK,  ON   EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE 

FOOL'S  BAUBLE,  TWO  TROPHfES  OF  CF^OSSED  SYRINGES. 
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SCENE  I.— Valere,  Sabine. 

Val.  Well !  Sabine,  what  advice  do  you 
give  me? 

Sab.  Really,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  news. 
My  uncle  wishes  resolutely  that  my  cousin 
should  wed  Villebrequin,  and  matters  are  so 
far  advanced  that  I  believe  they  would  have 
been  married  this  very  day,  if  you  were  not 
loved ;  but,  as  my  cousin  has  confided  to  me 
the  secret  of  her  love  for  you,  and  as  we  find 
ourselves  reduced  to  extremities  through  the 
avarice  of  my  niggardly  uncle,  we  have  be- 
thought ourselves  of  a  capital  trick  to  delay 
the  marriage.  .At  the  moment  I  am  speaking 
to  you,  my  cousin  is  pretending  to  be  ill ;  and 
the  good  old  man,  who  is  sufficiently  credu- 
lous, has  sent  me  to  fetch  a  doctor.  If  you 
could  send  one  of  your  intimate  friends,  to 
act  in  concert  with  us,  he  would  advise  the 
patient   to   take   the   country  air.     The   old 


man  could  not  fail  to  lodge  my  cousin  in  the 
pavilion  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and,  by  this  means,  you  could  converse  with 
her  without  the  old  man's  knowledge,  marry 
her,  and  let  him  swear  his  fill  with  Villebre- 
quin. 

Val.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  so  quickly 
a  doctor  such  as  I  wish,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  risk  so  much  in  my  service.  I  tell 
you  candidly,  I  do  not  know  one. 

Sab.  I  have  bethought  myself  of  something. 
Suppose  you  dress  your  servant  up  as  a  doc- 
tor :  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  hoodwink 
the  old  man. 

Val.  He  is  a  clumsy  lout  who  would  spoil 

everything ;  but  for  want  of  some  one  else, 

we  must  make  use  of  him.     Farewell,  I  am 

going  to  fetch  him.     Where  am  I  to  find  that 

scoundrel  just  now  ?  but  here  he  comes  quite 

opportunely. 
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SCENE  II. — Valere,  Sganarelle. 

Val.  Ah  !  my  poor  Sganarelle,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  !  I  need  you  for  a  matter  of 
importance ;  but,  as  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  capable  of  doing  .   .   . 

Scan.  What  I  am  capable  of  doing,  sir? 
Just  try  me  in  any  matter  of  consequence,  or 
for  something  important;  for  instance,  just 
send  me  to  see  what  o'clock  it  is  by  some 
time-piece,  to  find  out  the  price  of  butter  in 
the  market,  to  bait  a  horse,  then  you  will  find 
out  what  I  am  capable  of  doing. 

V.\L.  That  is  not  it ;  you  must  counterfeit 
a  doctor. 

Sgan.  I,  a  doctor,  sir  !  I  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  pleases  you ;  but,  to  act  the  doctor, 
by  your  leave  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and,  good  heavens,  how  should  I  set 
about  it?  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  making  fun 
of  me. 

Val.  If  you  will  undertake  this,  I  shall 
give  you  ten  pistoles. 

Sgan.  Ah  !  when  it  comes  to  ten  pistoles,  I 
will  not  say  that  I  am  not  a  doctor  ;  for,  look 
here,  sir,  I  am  not  sufficiently  clever  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  But  where  am  I  to  go  when  I 
am  a  doctor  ? 

Val.  To  Mr.  Gorgibus,  to  see  his  daughter 
who  is  ill ;  but  you  are  a  clumsy  lout  who, 
instead  of  doing  things  rightly,  might  .   .   . 

Sgan.  Eh !  Good  heavens,  sir,  do  not 
worry  yourself  so  much  ;  I  shall  answer  for  it 
that  I  will  kill  a  person  as  easily  as  any  doctor 
in  town.  There  is  a  common  proverb:  after 
death  the  doctor  ;  but  you  sliall  find  that,  if  I 
have  a  hand  in  it,  they  shall  say :  after  the 
doctor,  ware  death  !  But  nevertheless,  when 
I  think  of  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  act  the 
doctor,  and  suppose  I  do  no  good  ?  .   .   . 

Val.  Nothing  is  more  easy  in  this  case ; 
Gorgibus  is  a  simple,  coarse  fellow,  who  will 


allow  himself  to  be  nonplussed  by  your  dis- 
course, provided  you  speak  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  and  be  somewhat  brazen-faced. 

Sgan.  Which  means  that  I  am  to  talk 
philosophy  and  mathematics  to  him.  Leave 
it  to  me,  if  he  be  the  easy  fellow  you  say,  I 
answer  for  it  all ;  only  come  and  get  me 
a  doctor's  gown,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  give  me  my  diploma,  which  are  the 
ten  pistoles  promised.  (^Exeunt  Valere  and 
Sganarelle. ) 


SCENE  HI.— Gorgibus,  Gros-Rene. 

GoR.  Quick,  go  and  fetch  a  doctor ;  for 
my  daughter  is  very  ill,  and  make  haste. 

Gros.  What  the  deuce  !  why  do  you  wish 
to  give  your  daughter  to  an  old  man  ?  Do 
not  you  think  that  it  is  the  wish  to  have  a 
young  man  that  worries  her?  Do  you  per- 
ceive the  connection  there  is,  etc.  {^Gibber- 
ish.J 

GoR.  Go  quickly ;  I  see  well  enough  that 
this  illness  will  postpone  the  nuptials. 

Gros.  And  tliat  is  the  very  thing  that 
annoys  me.  1  meant  to  line  my  belly  well,* 
and  behold  me  done  out  of  it.  I  am  going 
to  fetch  a  doctor  for  myself,  as  well  as  for 
your  daughter.     I  am  desperate.     {Exit.') 


SCENE  IV.— Sabine,  Gorgibus, 
Sganarelle. 

Sab.  I  find  you  at  the  right  moment,  uncle, 
to  tell  you  some  good  news.     I  bring  you  the 
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ablest  doctor  in  the  world,  a  man  who  comes 
from  foreign  lands,  who  is  master  of  the  most 
iiii|)0rtaiit  secrets,  and  who  will,  no  doubt, 
cure  my  cousin.  Uy  some  good  fortune  he 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  have 
brought  Iiiiu  liithtT.  lie  is  so  learned  that  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  were  ill,  so  that 
he  might  cure  me. 

GoR.  Where  then  is  he  ? 

Sail   He  is  following  me;  look,  here  he  is. 

GoR.  The  doctor's  most  humble  servant. 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  look  at  my  daughter 
who  is  very  ill ;  I  place  all  my  hope  in  you. 

Scan.  Hippocrates  says,  and  Galen,  by 
undoubtful  arguments,  demonstrates  that  a 
jierson  is  not  in  good  health  when  he  is  ill. 
You  are  right  to  place  your  hope  in  me;  for 
1  am  the  greatest,  the  ablest,  the  most  learned 
])hysician  in  the  vegetable,  sensitive  and  min- 
eral faculty. 

GoR.  I  am  delighted  at  it. 

Scan.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  an  ordi- 
nary physician,  a  commonplace  doctor.  All 
llic  other  physicians  are,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  but  abortions  of  doctors.  I  have 
peculiar  talents,  I  have  secrets.  Salamalcc, 
salamalec.  Rodriguez,  have  you  a  heart  ? 
Signor,  si ;  Signor,  no.  Per  omnia  sacula 
sactilorum}     But  just  let  us  look. 

Sab.  Eh  !  it  is  not  he  who  is  ill,  it  is  his 
daughter. 

Scan.  It  matters  not ;  the  blood  of  the 
father  and  the  daughter  are  but  one  thing ; 
and,  by  the  change  of  the  father's,  I  can 
ascertain  the  disease  of  the  daughter.  Mr. 
Gorgibus,  is  it  possible  to  see  the  urine  of  the 
patient  ? 

GoR.  Certainly;  Sabine,  go  quickly  and 
get  the  urine  of  my  daughter.  (^Exit  Sabine.) 
Doctor,  I  am  very  mucli  afraid  that  she  is 
dying. 


Si.AN.  Ah  !  let  her  be  careful  not  to  do  so  ! 
she  must  not  amuse  herself  by  allowing  her- 
self to  die  without  a  prescription  of  the  doc- 
tor.* {Sa/iine  re-enters.)  'I'his  urine  .shows  a 
great  deal  of  heat,  a  great  inflammation  of  the 
bowels ;  it  is,  however,  not  so  very  bad. 

GoR.  Eh  !  what,  sir,  you  are  swallowing  it? 

Sgan.  Do  not  be  surjirised  at  that :  doc- 
tors, as  a  rule,  arc  satisfied  with  looking  at  it ; 
1/ut  I  who  am  a  doctor  out  of  the  common,  I 
swallow  it,  for  by  tasting  it  I  discern  much 
better  the  cause  and  the  effects  of  the  disease. 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  was  too  little 
to  judge  by  :  let  her  make  water  again. 

Sab.  (^Goes  and  comes  back  again.)  I  have 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  make  her  pass  water. 

Scan.  Is  this  all !  it  is  not  worth  while  I 
Make  her  make  water  copiously,  copiously.  If 
all  patients  make  water  in  this  way,  I  should 
like  to  be  a  physician  all  my  life. 

Sab.  (^Goes  and  comes  back  again.)  This 
is  all  there  is  to  be  had  :  she  cannot  make 
any  more. 

Sr.AN.  What !  Mr.  Gorgibus,  your  daughter 
I'l-ses  but  drops?  She  is  but  a  poor  per- 
former, your  daughter ;  I  .see  well  enough 
that  I  shall  have  to  prescribe  a  water-making 
potion.     Is  there  no  way  to  see  the  patient? 

Sab.  She  is  up ;  if  you  wish,  I  will  make 
her  come  hither. 


SCENE  V. — Sabine,  Gorgibus,  Sganarelle, 
Llcile. 

Sr.AN.  Well!  Miss,  you  are  ill? 

Luc.  Yes,  sir. 

Scan.  So  much  the  worse !  It  is  a  sign 
that  you  are  not  in  good  health.  Do  you  feel 
any  gfreat  pain  in  the  head,  or  in  the  loins? 
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Luc.  Yes,  sir. 

Scan.  That  is  very  well.  Yes,  this  great 
physician,  in  the  chapter  which  he  has  written 
on  the  nature  of  animals,  says  ...  a  hun- 
dred fine  things ;  and,  as  the  humours  which 
have  a  connection  have  much  of  a  relation  ; 
as,  for  instance,  as  melancholy  is  the  enemy 
of  joy,  and  as  the  bile  which  spreads  through 
the  body  makes  us  become  yellow,  and  as 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  health  than  dis- 
ease, we  may  say,  with  this  great  man,  that 
your  daughter  is  very  ill.  I  must  give  you  a 
prescription. 

GoR.   Quick,  a  table,  paper  and  ink. 

Scan.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  knows 
how  to  write  ? 

GoR.   Do  not  you  know  how  to  do  so? 

Scan.  Ah  !  I  did  not  recollect ;  I  have  so 
many  things  running  in  my  head,  that  I  forget 
half  of  them  ...  I  think  it  necessary  that 
your  daughter  should  have  some  fresh  air; 
that  she  should  go  and  amuse  herself  in  the 
country. 

GoR.  We  have  a  very  fine  garden,  and 
some  rooms  that  look  out  upon  it ;  if  you 
deem  it  fit,  I  shall  make  her  lodge  there. 

Scan.  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  spot. 
(^Exeunt  all.) 


SCENE  VL— The  L.wvver  {Alone). 

I  have  heard  that  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gor- 
gibus  is  ill ;  I  must  inquire  about  her  health, 
and  offer  her  my  services  as  a  friend  of  the 
whole  family.  Hullo,  hullo  !  is  Mr.  Gorgibus 
at  home  ? 


SCENE  Vn. — Gorgibus,  The  Lawyer. 

Law.  Having  heard  of  your  daughter's  ill- 
ness, I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  it,  and  to  offer  you  anything  in 
my  power. 

GoR.  I  was  within  with  the  most  learned  of 
men . 

Law.  Is  there  no  means  of  conversing  with 
him  for  a  moment  ? 


SCENE  VIIL— Gorgibus,  The  La\vyer, 
Sganarelle. 

GoR.  Sir,  this  is  one  of  my  friends,  a  very 
able  gentleman,  who  wishes  to  talk  to  you, 
and  to  converse  with  you. 

Scan.  I  have  not  the  leisure,  Mr.  Gorgibus: 
I  must  attend  to  my  patients.  I  will  not  take 
the  riglit-hand  side  with  you,  sir. 

Law.  Sir,  after  what  Mr.  Gorgibus  has  told 
me  of  your  merit  and  knowledge,  I  have  the 
greatest  desire  in  the  world  to  have  the  honor 
of  your  acquaintance  ;  and  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  greet  you  with  this  intention ;  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss.  We  must 
admit  that  all  those  who  excel  in  any  science 
are  worthy  of  great  praise,  and  particularly 
those  who  profess  medicine,  as  much  for  its  own 
usefulness  as  because  it  contains  several  other 
sciences,  which  makes  its  perfect  knowledge 
very  difficult :  and  it  is  much  to  the  point  that 
Hippocrates  says,  in  his  first  aphorism  :  Vila 
brevis,  ars  vera  longa,  occasio  aiitem  prccceps, 
experimentum  periculosum,  judicium  difficile.'' 

Scan.  {To  Gorgibus.)  Ficile  tantina  pota 
baril  cambustibus.^ 

Law.  You  are  not  one  of  those  physicians 
who  apply  themselves  only  to  those   physics 
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called  rational  or  dogmatic,  and  I  believe 
that  you  practise  it  daily  with  much  suc- 
cess, experientia  maj^islra  rerum."  The  first 
men  who  professed  medicine  were  so  much 
esteemed  for  this  beautiful  science,  that  they 
were  placed  among  the  gods  for  the  splendid 
cures  which  they  [lerfornied  daily.  We  ought 
not  to  desjjjse  a  piiysician  for  not  having 
restored  the  liealtli  of  his  patient,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  altogether  depend  ui)on  his 
remedies,  nor  upon  his  knowledge,  intcrdum 
(locIA  plus  valet  arte  malum.*"  I  fear  I  am 
intruding,  sir:  I  bid  you  farewell,  with  the 
hope  that  at  the  next  opportunity  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  conversing  with  you  more 
at  leisure.  Your  moments  are  precious,  etc. 
(^Exif  Lawyer.^ 

GoR.   Wiiat  think  yon  of  this  gentleman? 

Scan.  He  has  some  trifling  knowledge.  If 
he  had  remained  a  little  longer,  I  should  have 
led  him  on  to  some  sublime  and  elevated 
matter.  I  must,  however,  take  my  leave  of 
you.  (^Gorgil>us gives  him  some  money.)  Eh! 
what  would  you  do  ? 

GoR.  I  know  what  is  due  to  you. 

SuAN.  Are  you  jesting,  Mr.  Gorgibus?  I 
shall  not  accept  it ;  I  am  not  a  mercenary 
man.  {Taking  the  money.')  Your  very  hum- 
ble servant."  {Exit  Sganarelle.  Gorgibus 
enters  his  house. ) 


SCENE  IX.— Valere  {Alone). 

I  do  not  know  what  Sganarelle  may  have 
been  up  to :  I  have  had  no  news  from  him, 
and  I  am  very  anxious  where  to  find  him. 
{Sganarelle  comes  back  in  his  servant's  dress. ) 
Good,  here  he  is.  Well !  Sganarelle,  what 
have  you  done  since  I  saw  you? 


SCENE  X, — Vai.eke,  Sganarelle. 

Scan.  Wonder  ujion  wonder ;  I  have  man- 
aged so  well  that  Gorgibus  takes  me  for  a 
very  able  doctor.  I  have  introduced  myself 
into  his  hou.se ;  I  have  advised  him  to  give 
his  daughter  fresh  air;  she  is  now  in  an  aj^art- 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  so  that  she  is 
far  away  from  the  old  man,  and  you  may  go 
and  see  her  very  easily. 

Val.  Ah,  what  joy  you  are  giving  me! 
Without  losing  any  time,  I  shall  go  and  see 
her  immediately.     {Exit.) 

Scan.  One  must  confess  that  this  Mr.  Gor- 
gibus is  a  regular  nincompoop  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  deceived  in  this  manner.  {Per- 
ceiving  Gorgibus.)  Ah  !  good  heavens,  all  is 
lost ;  this  one  blow  knocks  the  whole  of  the 
medical  faculty  down ;  but  I  must  hoodwink 
him. 


SCENE  XI. — Sganarelle,  Gorgibus. 

GoR.  Good-day,  sir. 

Scan.  Your  servant,  sir;  you  behold  a  poor 
fellow  in  despair :  perhaps  you  may  know  a 
physician  who  has  lately  arrived  in  this  town, 
who  j^erforms  some  wonderful  cures. 

GoR.  Yes,  I  do  know  him ;  he  has  just 
gone  away  from  here. 

Scan.  I  am  his  brother,  sir:  we  are  twins  ; 
and,  as  we  resemble  each  other  very  much, 
we  are  often  taken  for  one  another. 

GoR.  May  the  deuce  take  me"  if  I  have 
not  been  deceived  by  it.  And  what  is  your 
name? 

Scan.  Narcissus,  sir,  at  your  service.  You 
must  know  that,  being  in  his  study,  I  spilt 
two  vials  of  essence  which  were  at  the  edge 
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of  his  table.  At  once  he  flew  into  such  a 
violent  rage  with  me,  that  he  has  turned  me 
out  of  his  house  ;  he  never  wishes  to  see  me 
any  more,  so  that  I  am  a  poor  wretch  at 
present,  without  support,  without  any  means, 
without  an  acquaintance. 

GoR.  Come,  I  will  make  your  peace ;  I  am 
one  of  his  friends,  and  I  promise  to  make  it 
up  for  you  with  him ;  I  shall  speak  to  him 
about  it  the  moment  I  see  him. 

Scan.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Gorgibus.  {^Exit  Sganarelle,  who  re-enters 
immediately  in  his  doctor' s  go^vnl) 


SCENE  XII. — Sganarelle,    Gorgibus. 

Scan.  One  must  admit  that  if  patients  will 
not  follow  the  orders  of  the  doctor,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  debauch  .   .   . 

GOR.  Your  very  humble  servant,  doctor.  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  a  favor. 

Scan.  What  is  it,  sir  ?  Is  it  a  question  of 
rendering  you 'a  service  ? 

GoR.  I  have  just  met  your  brother,  sir,  who 
is  exceedingly  sorry  to  .   .   . 

Scan.   He  is  a  rogue,  Mr.  Gorgibus. 

GoR.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  he  so  much 
regrets  that  he  has  made  you  angry  .  .   . 

Scan.   He  is  a  sot,  Mr.  Gorgibus. 

GoR.  Eh  !  sir,  do  you  wish  to  drive  the 
poor  fellow  to  despair  ? 

Scan.  Let  me  hear  no  more  about  him  ; 
but  look  at  the  impertinence  of  the  rogue  to 
come  and  find  you  to  make  his  peace  for 
him  ;  I  beg  of  you  to  say  no  more  about 
him. 

GOR.  In  Heaven's  name,  doctor  !  do  this 
for  my  sake.    If  I  can  oblige  you  in  any  other 


thing,  I  will  do  so  with  all  my  heart.     I  have 
pledged  myself  to  this,  and  .   .  . 

Scan.  You  ask  me  with  so  much  urgency 
that  although  I  had  sworn  never  to  pardon 
iiim,  come,  shake  hands,  I  pardon  him.  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  done  great  violence  to 
myself,  and  that  I  must  feel  very  kindly 
towards  you.  Farewell,  Mr.  Gorgibus.  {^Gor- 
gibus enters  his  house.    Exit  Sganarelle.) 


SCENE  XIII.— Valere,  Sganarelle. 

Val.  I  must  admit  that  I  could  never  have 
believed  that  Sganarelle  could  have  acquitted 
himself  so  well  of  his  task.  {Sganarelle 
enters  in  his  servant's  dress.)  Ah  !  my  dear 
fellow,  under  what  obligations  I  am  to  you  ! 
what  joy  I  have !  and  .   .   . 

Scan.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  speaking 
very  easily  about  it.  Gorgibus  fell  in  witli 
me ;  and,  without  some  trick  which  I  con- 
trived, the  whole  of  the  train  would  have 
been  discovered.  {Perceiving  Gorgibus.)  But 
be  off,  here  he  is.     {Exit  Valere.) 


SCENE  XIV. — Gorgibus,  Sganarelle. 

GoR.  I  was  looking  everywhere  for  you  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  brother  ; 
he  has  pledged  me  his  word  that  he  would 
forgive  you  ;  but,  to  make  more  sure  of  it,  I 
wish  him  to  embrace  you  in  my  presence  ;  go 
into  my  house,  and  I  shall  go  and  fetch  him. 
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S(;an.  Ah  I  Mr.  (iorgilms,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  hiin  just  nuw;  and  besides,  I 
shall  not  remain  in  your  house  :  I  fear  his 
anger  loo  niiicii. 

GoK.  Ah  !  but  you  shall  remain,  for  I  will 
lock  you  in.  I  am  going  now  to  fetch  your 
brother  ;  fear  nothing,  I  answer  for  it  that  he 
is  no  longer  angry.      (^lixit  Gorgi/ms.) 

Sgan.  (^From  the  window.^  In  trutii  I  am 
caught  this  time ;  there  is  no  longer  a  means 
of  escaiie.  The  cloud  is  very  thick,  and  I  am 
sorc-ly  afraid  that,  if  it  bursts,  it  will  hail 
plentiful  cudgel-blows  on  my  back,  or  that, 
by  some  prescription  much  stronger  than  that 
of  any  doctor,  they  will  apply  at  least  a  royal 
plaster  to  my  shoulders."  My  prospects  look' 
very  bad:  but  why  despair?  Since  I  have 
done  so  much,  let  us  play  the  rogue  to  the 
end.  Yes,  yes,  I  must  still  get  out  of  it,  and 
show  that  Sganarelle  is  the  king  of  rogues. 
(Sganarelle  jumps  through  the  window  and 
exit. ) 


SCENE  XV.— Gros-Rene,   Gorgibus, 

Sganarelle. 

Gros.  Ah  !  upon  my  word,  tiiis  is  funny  ! 
what  the  deuce  are  they  leaping  through  the 
windows  for  !  I  must  remain  here,  and  see 
what  all  this  will  lead  to. 

GoR.  I  cannot  find  this  doctor ;  I  do  not 
know  w^here  the  deuce  he  has  hid  himself.  {Per- 
ceiving Sganarelle,  who  is  coming  back  in  a 
doctor' s  gown.)  But  here  he  is.  Sir,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  pardoned  your  brother ;  I 
beseech  you,  for  my  satisfaction,  to  embrace 
him :  he  is  in  my  house,  and  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere  to  entreat  you  to 
make  this  reconciliation  in  my  presence. 


.S(;an.  You  are  jesting,  Mr.  Gorgibus;  is  it 
not  gufficicnt  that  I  i^ardon  him  ?  I  never 
wish  to  see  him  again. 

GoK.  But,  sir,  for  the  love  of  me. 

S<JAN.  1  can  refuse  you  nothing  ;  tell  him 
to  come  down.  (  IVhile  Gorgibus  enters  the 
house  by  the  door,  Sganarelle  gets  in  at  the 
windoiu. ) 

GoK.  {At  the  window.)  Here  is  your  brother 
waiting  for  you  below ;  he  has  (iromiscd  me 
to  do  all  you  wish. 

Scan.  {At  the  window.)  Mr.  Gorgibus,  1 
entreat  you  to  make  him  come  here ;  I  beseech 
you  let  it  be  in  private  that  I  ask  his  pardon, 
for  no  doubt  he  will  inflict  a  hundred  rejjri- 
mands,  a  hundred  reproaches  upon  me  before 
everyone.  {Gorgibus  comes  out  of  his  house  by 
the  door.    Sganarelle  by  the  window.) 

GoR.  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  him  so  .  .  . 
Sir,  he  says  he  is  ashamed,  and  begs  you  to 
come  in,  so  that  he  may  ask  your  pardon  in 
private.  Here  is  the  key ;  you  can  go  in  ;  I 
pray  you  not  to  refuse  me,  and  to  give  me  this 
satisfaction. 

Scan.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
your  satisfaction  ;  you  shall  hear  in  what 
manner  I  will  treat  him.  {At  the  window.) 
Ah  !  here  you  are,  you  rogue. — Brother,  I  ask 
your  pardon,  I  assure  you  that  it  was  not  my 
fault.  —  Not  your  fault,  you  good-for-noth- 
ing, you  rogue,  I  will  teach  you  manners,  to 
have  the  audacity  to  bother  Mr.  Gorgibus,  to 
pester  his  brain  with  your  stupid  tricks ! — 
Brother — Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  you — I  will 
not  disoblige  .  .  .  Hold  your  tongue,  you 
rogue. 

Gros.  Who  the  deuce,  think  you,  is  in  your 
house  at  present? 

Gor.  It  is  the  doctor  and  Narcissus,  his 
brother  ;  they  had  a  little  quarrel,  and  they 
are  making  it  up. 
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Gros.  The  deuce  take  it  !  they  are  but  one. 

Scan.  (At  the  window.')  Sot  that  you  are, 
I  will  teach  you  how  to  behave.  How  he 
lowers  his  eyes  !  he  knows  well  enough  that 
he  has  done  wrong,  the  hang-dog  !  Ah  !  the 
hypocrite,  how  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint  ! 

Gros.  Just  ask  him  a  moment,  sir,  to  place 
his  brother  at  the  window. 

GoR.  I  say,  doctor,  I  pray  you  to  make  your 
brother  come  to  the  window. 

Scan.  (From  the  window.)  He  is  unworthy 
to  be  seen  by  decent  people,  and  besides  I 
cannot  bear  him  near  me. 

GoR.  Do  not  refuse  me  this  favor,  sir,  after 
all  those  you  have  granted  me. 

Scan.  (From  the  window.)  Really,  Mr. 
Gorgibus,  you  have  such  a  power  over  me  that 
I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  Show  yourself, 
you  rogue.  (After  having  disappeared  for 
a  tnoment,  he  comes  back  in  his  servant's 
clothes.)  Mr.  Gorgibus,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 
(He  disappears  once  more,  and  re-appears 
immediately,  in  his  doctor  s  gown.)  Well!  have 
you  once  moi-e  seen  this  image  of  a  good-for- 
nothing? 

Gros.  Upon  my  word,  they  are  but  one  ; 
and,  to  prove  it,  just  tell  him  that  you  would 
like  to  see  them  together. 

GoR.  But  do  me  the  favor  to  make  him 
appear  together  with  you,  and  to  embrace  him 
before  me  at  the  window. 

Scan.  (From  the  window.)  It  is  a  thing 
which  I  would  refuse  to  anyone  but  you ;  but, 
to  show  you  that  I  will  do  anything  for  the 
love  of  you,  I  will  resolve  to  do  it,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  wish  him  beforehand  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  which  he 
has  given  you.  Yes,  Mr.  Gorgibus,  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  having  importuned  you  so  much, 
and  promise  you,  brother,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Gorgibus  here,  to  behave  so  well  for  the 


future,  that  you  shall  have  no  more  grounds  of 
complaint,  at  the  same  time  entreating  you  to 
think  no  more  about  what  has  passed.  (He 
embraces  his  cap  and  his  collar,  which  lie  has 
placed  on  his  elbow.) 

GoR.  Well,  are  they  not  both  there  ? 

Gros.  Ah  !  upon  my  word,  he  is  a  sorcerer. 

Scan.  (Coming  out  of  the  house,  as  the 
doctor. )  Here  is  the  key  of  your  house  which 
I  return  to  you,  sir  ;  I  did  not  wish  this  rogue 
to  come  down  with  me,  for  he  disgraces  me  ; 
I  should  not  like  him  to  be  seen  in  my  com- 
pany, in  the  town  where  I  am  held  in  some 
repute.  You  will  tell  him  to  come  out  when 
it  shall  please  you.  I  wish  you  a  good-day, 
and  am  your  servant,  etc.  (He  pretends  to  go, 
and  after  having  slipped  off  his  gown,  re- 
enters the  house  by  the  wi?tdow. ) 

GoR.  I  must  go  and  set  this  poor  fellow 
free;  in  truth,  if  he  has  forgiven  him,  it  has 
not  been  without  much  ill-treatment.  (He 
enters  the  house,  and  comes  out  of  it  with  Sgana- 
relle  in  his  servant' s  clothes.) 

Scan.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken,  and  the  kindness  you  have  shown  ; 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  all  my  life. 

Gros.  Where  do  you  think  the  doctor  is  at 
present  ? 

GoR.  He  is  gone. 

Gros.  ( Who  has  picked  up  the  gown  of 
Sgaiiarelle.)  I  have  got  him  under  my  arm. 
Here  is  the  rogue  who  acted  the  doctor,  and 
who  deceived  you.  While  he  is  deceiving  you, 
and  acting  a  play  in  your  house,  Valere  and 
your  daughter  are  together  going  to  the  very 
devil. 

GoR.  Oh!  what  an  unfortunate  wretch  I 
am  I  but  you  will  be  hanged,  rogue,  scoun- 
drel ! 

Scan.  Why  do  you  want  to  hang  me,  sir  ? 
Just  listen  to  one  word,  if  you  please;  it  is 
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true  tliat  it  is  Ijy  my  contrivance  that  my 
master  is  with  your  daughter;  but,  in  serving 
him,  I  have  done  you  no  iiarm  :  he  is  a  very 
siiilal)lc  niatcli  for  licr,  by  l)irlh  as  well  as 
by  wealth.  Believe  luc,  d(j  not  make  a  noise 
which  would  lead  to  your  confusion,  and  send 
this  rogue  to  the  devil  together  with  V'illebre- 
(juin.     But  here  are  our  lovers. 


SCIiNE  XVI. — Valkke,  Li;aLE,  Gurgibus, 

SOANAKELLK. 

Val.   We  throw  ourselves  at  your  feet. 

GoR.  I  forgive  you,  and  reckon  myself 
fortunate  to  have  been  deceived  by  Sganarcllc, 
seeing  that  it  gives  nie  such  a  good  son-in- 
law.  Let  us  go  and  enjoy  ourselves,  and  drink 
to  tile  health  of  all  the  company. 
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NOTES 


'  Sganarelle  is,  in  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  J/imself  (see  Vol.  VI.),  also  the  name  of  ihe  servant, 
disguised  as  a  pliysicinn. 

'See  Inlroduclory  Notice  to  The  Impromptu  of  Venailtes,  Vol.  IV.,  page  II. 

'Jacqueline,  in  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  J/imse/f  (.\c\.  II.,  Scene  l),  makes  the  same  observation.  The 
word  "gibberish  "   means  that  the  aclor  who  played  Ihe  pari  improvised  after  this. 

•The  original  has  />  croyuis  refaire  mon  ventre  d' tine  bonne  carrelure.  Carrelure  are  the  new  soles  put  on 
shoes  or  boots, — hence  a  new  lining  for  the  stomach.  As  for  Gros-Rcni-'s  corpulence,  sec  The  Love-Tiff, 
Vol.  I.,  page  54,  note  i. 

'The  words  which  Sganarelle  utters  are  partly  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  a  quotation  from 
Corncille's  Cid.     Whilst  saying  them,  he  feels  Gorgibus's  pulse. 

'  This  is  also  found  in  the  sixth  scene  of  the  second  act  of  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

'  Life  is  short,  art  is  long,  the  occasion  fleeting,  the  experiment  full  of  dangers,  the  appreciation  difficult. 

'Sganarelle  has  remembered  only  part  of  the  last  v.ori.\,ficile,  of  the  lawyer :  all  the  re.4t  is  nonsense. 

•It  is  experience  which  teaches  all  things.  This  is  one  of  Erasmus's  adages,  but  slightly  altered  in  sense 
and  in  the  order  of  the  words. 

'"This  is  from  Ovid's  Epistles.     Sometimes  the  evil  is  stronger  than  art  and  science. 

"  This  is  also  found  in  the  eighth  scene  of  the  second  act  of  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

"  The  original  has  Je  me  dfdonne  an  diable.     Sec  The  Jealousy  of  le  Barbouilll,  page  21,  note  8. 

"  Sganarelle  means  by  "  a  royal  plaster  "  a  brand. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE 


Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  The  Pretentious  Young  Ladies  ox  Sganarelle  than  Moli^re's 
Don  Garcia  of  Navarre.  Tiie  Theatre  du  Palais-Royal  had  oiiened  on  the  2oth  January, 
1661,  with  The  Love-Tiff  and  Sgaiiare/ie,  but  as  the  young  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  King  of  Siiain,  had  only  lately  arrived,  and  as  a  taste  for  the 
Spanish  drama  appeared  to  spring  up  anew  in  France,  Moli<ire  thought  perhajs  that  a  heroic 
comedy  in  that  style  might  meet  with  some  success,  the  more  so  as  a  company  of  Sjianish 
actors  had  been  performing  in  Paris  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  since  the 
24th  of  July,  1660.  Therefore  he  brought  out,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1661,  his  new  play 
of  Don  Garcia  of  Navarre.  It  is  said  that  there  exists  a  Spanish  play  of  the  same  name,  of 
whicli  the  author  is  unknown ;  Moliiire  seems  to  have  jxirtly  followed  an  Italian  comedy, 
written  by  Giacinto  Andrea  Cicognini,  under  the  name  of  Le  Gelosie  fortunate  del  principe 
Rodrigo  ;  the  style,  loftiness  and  delicacy  of  expression  are  |)eculiar  to  the  French  dramatist. 

Don  Garcia  of  Navarre  met  with  no  favorable  reception,  though  the  author  played  the 
part  of  the  hero.  He  withdrew  it  after  five  representations,  but  still  did  not  think  its 
condemnation  final,  for  he  played  it  again  before  the  King  on  the  29th  of  September,  1662, 
in  October,  1663,  at  Chantilly,  and  twice  at  Versailles.  He  attempted  it  anew  on  the  theatre 
of  the  Palace-Royal  in  the  month  of  November,  1663  ;  but  as  it  was  everywhere  unfavorably 
received  he  resolved  never  to  play  it  more,  and  even  would  not  print  it,  for  it  was  only 
published  after  his  death  in  1682.  He  inserted  some  parts  of  this  comedy  in  the  Misanthrope, 
the  Juinmes  Sarantes,  Amphitryon,  Tartiiffe  and  Ics  Fichcux,  where  they  produced  great 
effect. 

Though  it  has  not  gained  a  place  on  the  French  stage  it  nevertheless  possesses  some  fine 
passages.  Moli^re  wished  to  create  a  counterpart  of  Sganarelle,  the  tj-pe  of  ridiculous 
jealousy,  and  to  delineate  passionate  jealousy,  its  doubts,  fears,  i>erplexities  and  anxieties,  and 
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in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  However  noble-minded  Don  Garcia  may  be  there  rages 
within  his  soul  a  mean  passion  which  tortures  and  degrades  him  incessantly.  When  at  last  he 
is  banished  from  the  presence  of  the  fair  object  of  his  love  he  resolves  to  brave  death  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  destruction  of  her  foe;  but  he  is  forestalled  by  his  presumed  rival, 
Don  Alphonso,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  brother  of  his  mistress,  and  she  receives  him  once 
again  and  forever  in  her  favor.  The  delineation  of  all  these  passions  is  too  fine-spun,  too 
argumentative,  to  please  the  general  public;  the  style  is  sometimes  stilted,  yet  passages  of 
great  beauty  may  be  found  in  it.  Moreover  the  jealousy  e.\pressed  by  Don  Garcia  is  neither 
sufficiently  terrible  to  frighten,  nor  ridiculous  enough  to  anuise  the  audience ;  he  always 
speaks  and  acts  as  a  prince,  and  hence  he  sometimes  becomes  royally  monotonous. 

Some  scenes  of  this  play  have  been  imitated  in  The  Masquerade,  a  comedy,  acted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  1719,  London,  "printed  for  Bernard  Linton,  between  the 
Temple  Gate,"  which  was  itself  jjartly  borrowed  from  Shirley's  Lady  of  Pleasure.  The 
comedy  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  who  "  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple;  but  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  Muses,  and  finding  in 
himself  a  strong  propensity  to  dramatic  writing,  he  quitted  the  studious  labor  of  the  one  for 
the  more  spirited  amusements  of  the  other;  and  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wilks 
found  means  through  that  gentleman's  interest  to  get  his  plays  on  the  stage  without  much 
difficulty  ....  he,  by  a  polite  and  modest  behavior  formed  so  extensive  an  acquaintance 
and  intimacy,  as  constantly  ensured  him  great  emoluments  on  his  benefit  night;  by  which 
means,  being  a  man  of  economy,  he  was  enabled  to  subsist  very  genteelly.  He  at  length 
married  a  young  widow  with  a  tolerable  fortune  ;  on  which  he  set  up  a  tavern  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden ;  but  quitted  business  at  his  wife's  death,  and  lived  privately  on  an  easy 
competence  he  had  saved.  .  .  .  He  was  born  in  1679  ....  but  he  did  not  die  till  March 
II.  1748.'" 

The  Masquerade  is  a  clever  comedy,  rather  free  in  language  and  thought,  chiefly  about 
the  danger  of  gambling.  Some  of  the  sayings  are  very  pointed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
author  frequented  the  principal  coffee-houses  in  town,  and  picked  up  many  pungent  remarks 
there ;  however  this  may  be,  the  literary  men  who  at  the  present  time  frequent  clubs  have,  I 
am  afraid,  not  the  same  chance.  As  a  specimen  of  free  and  easy — rather  too  easy — wit,  let 
me  mention  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smart  (.\ct  L)  on  the  way  he  passed  the  night,  and  in  what 
manner :  "  Nine  persons  are  kept  handsomely  out  of  the  sober  income  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year."  I  also  observe  the  name  of  an  old  acquaintance  in  this  play.  Thackeray's  hero  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Yellowphish  is  "  the  Honorable  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace, 
youngest  and  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crabs,"  and  in  The  Masquerade  (Act  IIL  Sc.  i) 
Mr.  Ombre  says :  "  Did  you  not  observe  an  old  decay'd  rake  that  stood  next  the  box-keeper 
yonder  ....  they  call  him  Sir  Timothy  Deuxace ;  that  wretch  has  play'd  off  one  of  the 
best  families  in  Europe — he  has  thrown  away  all  his  posterity  and  reduced  20,000  acres  of 
wood-land,  arable  meadow  and  pasture  within  the  narrow  circumference  of  an  oaken  table 
of  eight  foot."  The  Masquerade  as  the  title  of  the  play  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  does  not 
conduce  at  all  to  the  plot. 


OR,  rin:  ji:.\i.o(is  prince  h 


We  give  the  greater  part  of  the  Prologue  to  The  Masi/ueraiie,  spoken  by  Mr.  Wilks: — 

The  I'oct,  wliu  must  |>aiiit  \>y  Naturc'n  Ijtwt, 

ir  lie  wuu'd  merit  what  he  bc^x,  A|i|<luu>c  ; 

Surveys  yuur  cliun|{iii(;  I'lconurca  with  hur|iri>c, 

Sees  each  new  Oay  some  new  Uivcrsiun  ri»c  ; 

Hither,  thro'  all  the  Q""rtcr»  of  the  Sky, 

I'resh  Rooks  in  I'"lock»  from  cv'ry  Nalioii  hyc, 

To  us,  llic  Cullies  of  the  Olobc,  they  fly  : 

French,  Spaniards,  SwUzcrs  ;  This  Man  dines  on  Fire 

And  swallows  ISrimstonc  to  your  Heart's  Desire; 

Another,  llandless,  Footless,  Half  a  Man, 

Docs,  Wou'd  you  think  it  ?     » lial  no  Whole  one  can. 

A  Spaniard  next,  taught  an  Italian  Frown, 

Boldly  declares  he'll  stare  all  Europe  down  : 

His  tortured  Muscles  picas'd  our  English  Fools;' 

Why  wou'd  the  Sot  engage  with  English  Bulls? 

Our  English  Bulls  are  Hereticks  uncivil. 

They'd  toss  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  the  Devil : 

'Twas  stupidly  contrived  of  Don  Grimace, 

To  hope  to  fright  'em  with  an  ugly  Face. 

And  yet,  tlio'  these  Exotick  Monsters  please, 

We  must  with  humble  Gratitude  confess, 

To  you  alone  'lis  due,  that  in  this  Age, 

Good  Sense  still  triumphs  on  the  British  Stage : 

Shakespeare  beholds  with  Joy  his  Sons  inherit 

His  good  old  Plays,  with  good  old  Bess's  Spirit. 

Be  wise  and  merry,  while  you  keep  that  Tclher; 

Nonsense  and  Slavery  must  die  together. 


NOTES 


'  Biographia  Dramatica,  by  Baker,  Reed  and  Jones,  1S12,  Vol.  I.  Part  I. 

'  In  the  riv.-il  1  louse,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  Theatre,  Rich  was  bringing  out  Pantomimes,  which  by  the  fertility 
of  his  invention,  the  excellency  of  his  own  perfonnance,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  performers,  drew  nightly 
crowded  houses — hence  the  allusion. 
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THE   .ILALOUS    PRINCE 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. — Donna  Elvira,  Eliza. 

Elvika.  No,    the    hidden    feehngs  of    my 
heart  were  not  regulated  by  choice ;  whatever 
tlie  prince  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  iiim  to  , 
make  me  jirefer  his  love.     Don  Silvio  shows  \ 
as  well  as  he  all  the  qualities  of  a  renowned 
hero.     The  same  noble  virtues  and  the  same 
high  birth  made  me  hesitate  whom  to  prefer,  j 
If  aught  but  merit  could  gain  my  heart,  the  ' 
conqueror  were  yet  to  be  named ;  but  these  i 
chains  with   which    Heaven   keeps  our  souls  i 
enslaved  decide  me,  and  though  I  esteem  both  | 
equally  my  love  is  given  to  Don  Garcia. 

Eliza.  The  love  which   you  feel  for   him 
seems   to    have  very   little    influenced    your  ! 
actions,  since  I,  myself,  madam,  could  not  for 
a  long  time  discover  which  of  tlie  two  rivals 
was  the  favored  one. 

Elv.  Their   noble   rivalry  in    love,   Eliza, 


caused  a  severe  struggle  in  my  breast.  When 
I  looked  on  the  one  I  felt  no  pangs,  because 
I  followed  my  own  tender  inclination  ;  but 
when  I  thought  I  sacrificed  the  other  I  con- 
sidered I  acted  very  unjustly ;  and  was  of 
opinion  that  Don  Silvio's  passion  after  all 
deserved  a  hapjtier  destiny.  I  also  reflected 
that  a  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Leon 
owed  some  obligation  to  the  house  of  Cas- 
tile; that  an  intimate  friendship  had  long 
knit  together  the  interests  of  his  father  and 
mine.  Thus,  the  more  the  one  made  prog- 
ress in  my  heart,  the  more  I  lamented  the 
ill  success  of  the  other.  Full  of  pity,  I 
listened  to  his  ardent  sighs,  and  received  his 
vows  politely  ;  thus  in  a  slight  degree  I 
tried  to  make  amends  for  the  opposition  his 
love  met  with  in  my  heart. 

El.  But  since  you  have  been  informed  he 

IS 
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previously  loved  another  your  mind  ought  to 
be  at  rest.  Before  he  loved  you  Donna  Inez 
had  received  the  homage  of  his  heart.  As 
she  is  your  most  intimate  friend,  and  has  told 
you  this  secret,  you  are  free  to  bestow  your 
love  upon  whom  you  wish,  and  cover  your 
refusal  to  listen  to  him  under  the  guise  of 
friendship  for  her. 

Elv.  It  is  true,  I  ought  to  be  pleased  with 
the  news  of  Don  Silvio's  faithlessness,  because 
my  heart  that  was  tormented  by  his  love  is 
now  at  liberty  to  reject  it ;  can  justly  refuse 
his  addresses,  and  without  scruple  grant  its 
favors  to  another.  But  what  delight  can  my 
heart  feel  if  it  suffers  severely  from  other 
pangs  ;  if  the  continual  weakness  of  a  jealous 
prince  receives  my  tenderness  with  disdain, 
compels  me  justly  to  give  way  to  anger,  and 
thus  to  break  off  all  intercourse  between  us? 

El.  But  as  he  has  never  been  told  that 
you  love  him  how  can  he  be  guilty  if  he  dis- 
believes in  his  happiness?  And  does  not  that 
which  could  flatter  his  rival's  expectations 
warrant  him  to  suspect  your  affection  ? 

Ely.  No,  no ;  nothing  can  excuse  the 
strange  madness  of  his  gloomy  and  unmanly 
jealousy ;  I  have  told  him  but  too  clearly,  by 
my  actions,  that  he  can  indeed  flatter  himself 
with  the  happiness  of  being  beloved.  Even  if 
we  do  not  speak  there  are  other  interpreters 
which  clearly  lay  bare  our  secret  feelings. 
A  sigh,  a  glance,  a  mere  blush,  silence  itself, 
is  enough  to  show  the  impulses  of  a  heart.  In 
love  everything  speaks :  in  a  case  like  this, 
the  smallest  glimmer  ought  to  throw  a  great 
light  upon  such  a  subject,  since  the  honor 
which  sways  our  sex  forbids  us  ever  to  discover 
all  we  feel.  I  have,  I  own,  endeavored  so  to 
guide  my  conduct  that  I  should  behold  their 
merits  with  an  unprejudiced  eye.  But  how 
vainly  do  we  strive  against  our  inclinations  ! 


How  easy  is  it  to  perceive  the  difference 
between  those  favors  that  are  bestowed  out 
of  mere  politeness,  and  such  as  spring  from 
the  heart !  The  first  seem  always  forced  ;  the 
latter,  alas !  are  granted  without  thinking, 
like  those  pure  and  limpid  streams  which 
spontaneously  flow  from  their  native  sources. 
Though  the  feelings  of  pity  I  showed  for  Don 
Silvio  moved  the  prince,  yet  I  unwittingly 
betrayed  their  shallowness,  whilst  my  very 
looks,  during  this  torture,  always  told  him 
more  than  I  desired  they  should. 

El.  Though  the  suspicions  of  that  illus- 
trious lover  have  no  foundation — for  you  tell 
me  so — they  at  least  prove  that  he  is  greatly 
smitten  :  some  would  rejoice  at  what  you  com- 
plain of.  Jealousy  may  be  odious  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  love  which  displeases  us ;  but 
when  we  return  that  love  such  feelings  should 
delight  us.  It  is  the  best  way  in  which  a 
lover  can  express  his  passion ;  the  more  jeal- 
ous he  is  the  more  we  ought  to  love  him. 
Therefore  since  in  your  soul  a  magnanimous 
prince  .  .   . 

Elv.  Ah !  do  not  bring  forward  such  a 
strange  maxim.  Jealousy  is  always  odious  and 
monstrous;  nothing  can  soften  its  injurious 
attacks ;  the  dearer  the  object  of  our  love  is 
to  us  the  more  deeply  we  feel  its  offensive 
attempts.  To  see  a  passionate  prince  losing 
every  moment  that  respect  with  which  love 
inspires  its  real  votaries  ;  to  see  him  when 
his  whole  mind  is  a  prey  to  jealousy  finding 
fault  either  with  what  I  like  or  dislike,  and 
explaining  every  look  of  mine  in  favor  of  a 
rival  ?  No,  no  !  such  suspicions  are  too  insult- 
ing, and  I  tell  you  my  thoughts  without  dis- 
guise. I  love  Don  Garcia ;  he  alone  can  fas- 
cinate a  generous  heart ;  his  courage  in  Leon 
has  nobly  proved  his  ])assion  for  me ;  he  dared 
on  my  account  the  greatest  dangers,  freed  me 
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Croin  tlic  toils  of  cowardly  tyrants,  and  pro- 
tL'<  led  iiic  against  the  horrors  of  an  unworthy 
alliance  by  placing  nic  within  these  strong 
walls.  Nor  will  I  deny  but  that  I  should  have 
regretted  that  I  owed  my  deliverance  to  any 
other  ;  for  an  enamored  heart  feels  an 
extreme  pleasure,  Kliza,  in  being  under  some 
obligations  to  the  object  beloved  ;  its  faint 
flame  becomes  stronger  and  brighter  when  it 
thinks  it  can  discharge  them  by  granting  some 
favors.  Yes,  I  am  charmed  that  he  assisted 
me  and  risked  his  life  for  me,  for  this  seems 
to  give  his  passion  a  right  of  conquest;  I 
rejoice  that  the  daii^cr  I  was  in  threw  me  into 
his  hands.  If  common  reports  be  true,  and 
Heaven  should  grant  my  brother's  return,  I 
wish  fervently  and  with  all  my  heart  that  his 
arm  nuiy  aid  my  brother  to  recover  his  throne, 
and  jiunish  a  traitor;  that  his  heroic  valor 
may  be  successful,  and  thus  deserve  my 
brother's  utmost  gratitude.  But  for  all  this, 
if  he  continues  to  rouse  my  anger  ;  if  he  does 
not  lay  aside  his  jealousy,  and  obey  me  in 
whatever  I  command,  he  in  vain  aspires  to  the 
hand  of  Donna  Elvira.  Marriage  can  never 
unite  us  ;  for  I  abhor  bonds,  which,  undoubt- 
edly, would  then  make  a  hell  upon  earth  for 
both  of  us. 

El.  Although  one  may  hold  different  opin- 
ions, the  i)rince,  madam,  should  conform  him- 
self to  your  desires  ;  they  are  so  clearly  set 
down  in  your  note  that  when  he  sees  them 
thus  explained,  he  .   .   . 

Elv.  This  letter,  Eliza,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed for  such  a  purpose.  It  will  be  better 
to  tell  him  what  I  think  of  his  conduct. 
When  we  favor  a  lover  by  writing  to  him  we 
leave  in  his  hands  too  flagrant  proofs  of  our 
inclination.  Therefore  take  care  that  that 
letter  is  not  delivered  to  the  prince. 

El.  Your  will  is   law ;   yet  I  cannot  help 


'  wondering  that  I  leaven  has  made  pcoplc'it 
minds  so  unlike,  and  that  what  some  conxidcr 
an  iosult  .should  be  viewed  with  a  different  eye 
by  others.  As  for  me,  I  should  think  myself 
very  fortunate  if  1  had  a  lover  who  could  Ijc 
jealoas,  for  his  uneasiness  would  give  me  satis- 
faction. That  which  often  vexes  me  is  to  sec 
Don  Alvarez  give  hinisclf  no  concern  about 
me. 

\  Elv.  We  did  not  think  he  was  so  near  us. 
Here  he  comes. 


SCENE  II. — DoN.VA  Elvira,  Don  Alvarez, 
Eliza. 

Elv.  Your  return  surprises  me.  What 
tidings  do  you  bring?  Is  Don  Alphonso 
coming,  and  when  may  we  exi)ect  him  ? 

Alv.  Yes,  madam ;  the  time  has  arrived 
when  your  brother,  brought  up  in  Castile,  will 
get  his  own  again.  Hitherto,  the  cautious 
Don  Louis,  to  whom  the  late  king  on  his 
death-bed  entrusted  the  care  of  Don 
Alphonso,  has  concealed  his  rank  from  every 
one,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
traitor  Mauregat.  Though  the  miserable  but 
successful  tyrant  has  often  inquired  after  him, 
under  pretense  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne, 
yet  Don  Louis,  who  is  full  of  prudence,  would 
never  trust  to  Mauregat's  pretended  feelings 
for  justice,  with  which  he  tried  to  allure  him. 
But  as  the  people  became  enraged  at  the  vio- 
lence which  a  usurper  would  have  offered  you, 
generous  old  Don  Louis  thought  it  time  to 
try  what  could  be  done  after  twenty  years' 
expectation.  He  has  sounded  Leon ;  his 
faithful  emissaries  have  sought  to  influence 
the  minds  of  great  and  small.     Whilst  Castile 
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was  arming  ten  thousand  men  to  restore 
that  prince  so  wished  for  by  his  people, 
Don  Louis  caused  a  report  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  the  renowned  Don  Alphonso 
was  coming,  but  tliat  he  would  not  pro- 
duce him  save  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
completely  ready  to  launch  the  avenging 
thunderbolts  at  the  vile  usurper's  head.  Leon 
is  besieged,  and  Don  Silvio  himself  commands 
the  auxiliary  forces  with  which  his  father 
aids  you. 

Elv.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  our  ex- 
pectations will  be  realized,  but  I  am  afraid  my 
brother  will  owe  Don  Silvio  too  heavy  a  debt.' 

Alv.  But,  madam,  is  it  not  strange  that, 
notwithstanding  the  storm  which  the  usurper 
of  your  throne  hears  growling  over  his  head, 
all  the  advices  from  Leon  agree  that  he  is 
going  to  marry  the  Countess  Inez  ? 

Elv.  By  allying  himself  to  the  high-born 
maiden  he  hopes  to  obtain  the  support  of 
her  powerful  family.  I  am  rather  uneasy  that 
of  late  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her.  But 
she  has  always  shown  an  inveterate  dislike  to 
that  tyrant. 

El.  Feelings  of  honor  and  tenderness  will 
cause  her  to  refuse  the  marriage  they  urge 
upon  her,  for  .   .  . 

Alv.  The  prince  is  coming  here. 


SCENE  III.— Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira, 
Don  Alvarez,  Eliza. 

Garc.  I  come,  madam,  to  rejoice  with  you 
in  the  good  tidings  you  have  just  heard. 
Your  brother,  who  threatens  a  tyrant  stained 
with  crimes,  allows  me  to  hope  that  my  love 
may  one  day  be  returned,  and  offers  to  my 
arm  an  opportunity  to  acquire  glory  in  fresh 
dangers  for  the  sake  of  your  lovely  eyes.     If 


Heaven  proves  propitious  I  will  gain  amidst 
these  dangers  a  victory,  which  divine  justice 
owes  to  you,  which  will  lay  treachery  at  your 
feet,  and  restore  to  your  family  its  former 
dignity.  But  what  pleases  me  still  more 
amidst  these  cherished  expectations  is  that 
Heaven  restores  you  this  brother  to  be  king  ; 
for  now  my  love  may  openly  declare  itself 
without  being  accused  of  seeking  to  gain  a, 
crown  whilst  striving  to  obtain  your  hand. 
Yes,  my  heart  desires  nothing  more  than  to 
show  before  the  whole  world  that  in  you  it 
values  but  yourself;  if  I  may  say  so  without 
giving  offense,  a  hundred  times  have  I  wished 
you  were  of  less  rank.  Loving  you  as  I  do  I 
could  have  desired  that  your  divine  charms 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  one  born  in  a 
humbler  station,  that  I  might  unselfishly  proffer 
my  heart,  and  thus  make  amends  to  you  for 
Heaven's  injustice,  so  that  you  might  owe  to 
my  love  the  homage  due  to  your  birth.*  But 
since  Heaven  has  forestalled  me,  and  deprives 
me  of  the  privilege  of  proving  my  love,  do  not 
take  it  amiss  that  my  amorous  flames  look  for 
some  slight  encouragement  when  I  shall  have 
killed  the  tyrant  whom  I  am  ready  to  encoun- 
ter ;  suffer  me  by  noble  services  favorably  to 
dispose  the  minds  of  a  brother  and  of  a  whole 
nation  towards  me. 

Elv.  I  know,  prince,  that  by  avenging  our 
wrongs  you  can  make  a  hundred  deeds  of 
daring  speak  for  your  love.  But  the  favor  of 
a  brother  and  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  are 
not  sufficient  to  reward  you ;  Elvira  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  such  efforts;  there  is  yet  a 
stronger  obstacle  to  overcome. 

Garc.  Yes,  madam,  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I  know  very  well  that  my  heart  sighs  in  vain 
for  you  ;  neither  do  I  ignore  the  powerful  ob- 
stacle against  my  love,  though  you  name  it  not. 

Elv.  Often  we  hear  badly  when  we  think 
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we  hear  well.  Too  iiuk  h  ardor,  prince,  may 
lead  us  into  mistakes,  lint  since  I  must  speak, 
1  will.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  you  can 
piea.se  nie,  and  when  you  may  entertain  any 
hope  ? 

Gakc.  I  should  consider  this,  madam,  a 
very  great  favor. 

Ei.v.  When  you  know  how  to  love  as  you 
ougiit. 

Garc.  Alas  !  madam,  does  there  exist  any- 
thing under  the  canopy  of  heaven  that  yields 
not  to  the  i)a.ssion  with  which  your  eyes  have 
insjjired  me? 

Elv.  When  your  passion  displays  nothing 
at  which  the  object  of  your  love  can  feel 
offended. 

Garc.  That  is  its  greatest  study. 

Elv.  Wiien  you  shall  cease  to  harbor  mean 
unworthy  sentiments  of  me. 

Garc.  I  love  you  to  adoration. 

Ely.  When  you  have  made  reparation  for 
your  unjust  suspicions,  and  when  you  finally 
banish  that  hideous  monster  which  poisons 
your  love  with  its  black  venom  ;  that  jealous 
and  whimsical  temiier  which  mars,  by  its  out- 
breaks, the  love  you  offer,  prevents  it  from 
ever  being  favorably  listened  to,  and  arms  me, 
each  time,  with  just  indignation  against  it. 

Garc.  Alas,  madam,  it  is  true  that  not- 
withstanding my  utmost  effort  some  trifling 
jealousy  lingers  in  ray  heart ;  that  a  rival, 
though  distant  from  your  divine  charms,  dis- 
turbs my  equanimity.  Whether  it  be  whim- 
sical or  reasonable  I  always  imagine  that  you 
are  uneasy  when  he  is  absent,  and  that  in  spite 
of  my  attentions,  your  siglis  are  continually 
sent  in  search  of  that  too  happy  rival.  But  if 
such  suspicions  displease  you,  alas,  you  may 
easily  cure  them  ;  their  removal,  which  I  hojie  ' 
for,  depends  more  on  you  than  on  me.  Yes,  i 
with  a  couple  of  love-breathing  words  you  can  | 


arm  my  soul  against  jealousy,  and  dispcncali 
the  horrors  with  which  that  monster  has 
enshrouded  it,  by  encouraging  me  to  enter- 
tain some  cx|K:ctation  of  a  succcwful  issue. 
Deign  therefore  to  remove  the  doubt  that 
oppresses  me  ;  and  amidst  so  many  trials  let 
your  charming  li|is  grant  me  the  assurance 
that  you  love  me, — an  assurance  of  which  I 
know  I  am  utterly  unworthy. 

I'^i.v.  I'rince,  your  suspicions  completely 
master  you.  'I'he  slightest  intimation  of  a 
heart  should  be  understood  ;  it  does  not  recip- 
rocate a  passion  that  continually  adjures  the 
object  beloved  to  explain  hereelf  more  clearly. 
The  first  agitation  dis|)layed  by  our  soul  ought 
to  satisfy  a  discreet  lover;  if  he  wishes  to 
make  us  declare  ourselves  more  plainly,  he 
only  gives  us  a  reason  for  breaking  our  prom- 
ise. If  it  dejiended  on  me  alone,  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  choose  Don  Silvio  or  your- 
self; the  very  wish  I  expressed  for  you  not  to 
be  jealous,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  hint 
to  any  one  but  you ;  I  thought  this  request 
was  worded  agreeably  enough  without  needing 
anything  further.  Your  love,  however,  is  not 
yet  satisfied,  and  requires  a  more  public 
avowal.  In  order  to  remove  any  scruples,  I 
must  distinctly  say  that  I  love  you  ;  perhaps 
even,  to  make  more  sure  of  it,  you  will  insist 
that  I  must  swear  it  too. 

Garc.  Well,  madam,  I  own  I  am  too  bold  ; 
I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  everything  that 
pleases  you.  I  desire  no  further  information. 
I  believe  you  feel  kindly  towards  me;  that 
my  love  insi)ires  you  even  with  a  little  com- 
])assion.  I  am  hajipier  than  I  deser\-e  to 
be.  It  is  over  now ;  I  abandon  my  jealous 
suspicions ;  the  sentence  which  condemns 
them  is  very  agreeable ;  I  shall  obey  the 
decision  you  so  kindly  pronounce,  and  free 
my  heart  from  their  unfounded  sway. 
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Elv.  You  promise  a  great  deal,  prince,  but 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  you  can  restrain 
yourself  sufficiently. 

Garc.  Ah!  madam,  you  may  believe  me; 
it  is  enough  that  what  is  promised  to  you 
ought  always  to  be  kept,  because  the  happi- 
ness of  obeying  the  being  one  worships  ought 
to  render  easy  the  greatest  efforts.  May 
Heaven  declare  eternal  war  against  me ;  may 
its  thunder  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet ;  or, 
what  would  be  even  worse  than  death,  may 
your  wrath  be  poured  upon  me  if  ever  my 
love  descends  to  such  weakness  as  to  fail  in 
the  promise  I  have  given  ;  if  ever  any  jealous 
transport  of  my  soul  .  .  .   ! 


SCENE  IV.— Donna  Elvira,  Don  Garcia, 
Don  Alvarez,  Eliza,  a  Page  presenting 
a  letter  to  Donna  Elvira. 

Elv.  I  was  very  anxious  about  this  letter,  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  let  the  mes- 
senger wait. 


SCENE  V. — Donna   Elvira,  Don  Garcia, 
Don  Alvarez,  Eliza. 

Ely.  (^Low  and  aside.)  I  see  already 
by  his  looks  that  this  letter  disturbs  him. 
What  a  wonderfully  jealous  temper  he  has  ! 
(^Aloud.)  What  stops  you,  prince,  in  the 
midst  of  your  oath  ? 

Garc.  I  thought  you  might  have  some 
secret  together;  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt 
you. 

Elv.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  reply  in  a 
much  altered  voice ;  I  see  all  of  a  sudden  a 
certain  wildness  in  your  looks;  this  abrupt 
change  surprises  me.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  it?     Mav  I  know? 


Garc.  A  sudden  sickness  at  heart. 

Elv.  Such  illnesses  have  often  more  serious 
consequences  than  one  believes ;  some  imme- 
diate remedy  would  be  necessary;  but,  tell 
me,  have  you  often  such  attacks  ? 

Garc.  Sometimes. 

Elv.  Alas,  weak-minded  prince  !  Here, 
let  this  writing  cure  your  distemper;  it  is 
nowhere  but  in  the  mind. 

Garc.  That  writing,  madam  !  No,  I  refuse 
to  take  it.  I  know  your  thoughts  and  what 
you  will  accuse  me  of,  if  .   .  . 

Elv.  Read  it,  I  tell  you,  and  satisfy  your- 
self. 

Garc.  That  }ou  may  afterwards  call  me 
weak-minded  and  jealous?  No,  no,  I  will 
prove  that  this  letter  gave  me  no  umbrage, 
and  though  you  kindly  allow  me  to  read  it, 
to  justify  myself  I  will  not  do  so. 

Elv.  If  you  persist  in  your  refusal  I  should 
be  wrong  to  compel  you ;  it  is  sufficient,  in 
short,  as  I  have  insisted  upon  it,  to  let  you 
see  whose  hand  it  is. 

Garc.  I  ought  always  to  be  submissive  to 
you ;  if  it  is  your  pleasure  I  should  read  it  for 
you,  I  will  gladly  do  so. 

Elv.  Yes,  yes,  prince,  here  it  is ;  you  shall 
read  it  for  me. 

Garc.  I  only  do  so,  madam,  in  obedience 
to  your  commands,  and  I  may  say  .  .  . 

Elv.  Whatever  you  please ;  but  pray  make 
haste. 

Garc.  It  comes  from  Donna  Inez,  I  perceive. 

Elv.  It  does,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  both  for 
your  sake  and  mine. 

Garc.  (Reads.)  " In  spite  of  all  that  I  do 
to  show  my  contempt  for  the  tyrant  he  persists 
in  his  lozie  for  me ;  the  more  effectually  to 
encompass  his  designs  he  has  since  your  absence 
directed  against  me  all  that  violence  with  which 
he  pursued  the  alliance  between  yourself  and 
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his  son.  Those  who  perhaps  have  the  ri^ht  to 
command  nit-,  anil  7vho  are  inspired  by  base 
motives  of  false  honor,  all  approve  this  unwor- 
thy proposal.  I  do  not  know  yet  where  my 
persecution  will  end ;  but  I  will  die  sooner 
than  give  my  consent.  May  you,  fair  Elvira, 
be  happier  in  your  fate  than  I  am.  Donna 
Inez."     A  lofty  virtue  fortifies  lier  mind. 

Elv.  I  will  go  and  write  an  answer  to  this 
illustrious  friend.  Meanwhile,  prince,  learn 
not  to  give  way  so  readily  to  what  causes 
you  alarm.     I  have  calmed  your  emotion  by 


enlightening  you,  and  the  whole  affair  has 
passed  ofT  quietly;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
a  time  may  come  when  I  might  entertain 
other  sentiments. 

Garc.  What  ?  you  Ix'lieve  then  .  .  . 

Elv.  I  believe  what  1  ought.  Farewell, 
remember  what  I  tell  you ;  if  your  love  for 
me  be  really  so  great  as  you  pretend  prove  it 
as  I  wish. 

Garc.  Henceforth  this  will  be  my  only 
desire ;  and  sooner  than  fail  in  it,  I  will  lose 
my  life. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE   I.— Eliza,    Don   Lopez. 

El.  To  speak  uiy  mind  freely  to  you  I  am  I 
not  miicli  astonished  at  anything  the  prince  1 
may  do  ;  for  it  is  very  natural,  and  I  cannot 
disapprove  of  it,  that  a  soul  inflamed  by  a 
noble  passion  should  become  exasperated  by 
jealousy,  and  that  frequent  doubts  sliould  cross  j 
his  mind  :  but  what  surprises  me,  Don  Lopez, 
is  to  hear  that  you  keep  alive  his  suspicions ; 
tiiat  you  are  the  contriver  of  tliem  ;  that  he 
is  sad  only  because  you  wish  it,  jealous  only 
because  he  looks  at  everything  with  your  eyes. 
1  repeat  it,  Don  Lopez,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
a  man  who  is  greatly  in  love  becomes  suspi- 
cious. But,  that  a  man  who  is  not  in  love 
should  have  all  the  anxieties  of  one  who  is 
jealous — this  is  a  novelty  that  belongs  to  none 
but  you. 

Lop.    Let     everybody    comment     on    my 
actions  as  much  as  they  please.     Each  man 


regulates  his  conduct  according  to  the  goal  he 
wishes  to  reach;  since  my  love  was  rejected 
by  you  I  court  the  favor  of  the  prince. 

El.  But  do  you  not  know  that  no  favor 
will  be  granted  to  him  if  you  continue  to 
maintain  him  in  this  disposition  ? 

Lop.  Pray,  charming  Eliza,  was  it  ever 
known  that  those  about  great  men  minded 
anything  but  their  own  interest,  or  that  a 
perfect  courtier  wished  to  increase  the  retinue 
of  those  same  grandees  by  adding  to  it  a 
censor  of  their  faults?  Did  he  ever  trouble 
himself  if  his  conversation  banned  them,  pro- 
vided he  could  but  derive  some  benefit  ?  All 
the  actions  of  a  courtier  only  tend  to  get  into 
their  favor ;  to  obtain  a  place  in  as  short  a  time 
as  po-ssible  ;  the  quickest  way  to  acquire  their 
good  graces  is  by  always  flattering  their  weak- 
nesses, by  blindly  applauding  what  they  have 
a  mind  to  do,  and  by  never  countenancing 
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anything  that  displeases  them.  That  is  the 
true  secret  of  standing  well  with  them.  Good 
advice  causes  a  man  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  troublesome  fellow,  so  that  he  no  longer 
enjoys  that  confidence  which  he  had  secured 
by  an  artful  subservience.  In  short,  we  always 
see  that  the  art  of  courtiers  aims  only  at  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  foibles  of  the  great,  at 
cherishing  their  errors,  and  never  advising 
them  to  do  things  which  they  dislike. 

El.  These  maxims  may  do  well  enough  for 
a  time  :  but  reverses  of  fortune  have  to  be 
dreaded.  A  gleam  of  light  may  at  last  pene- 
trate the  minds  of  the  deceived  nobles,  who 
will  then  justly  avenge  themselves  on  all  such 
flatterers  for  the  length  of  time  their  glory 
has  been  dimmed.  Meanwhile  I  must  tell 
you  that  you  have  been  a  little  too  frank  in 
your  explanations  ;  if  a  true  account  of  your 
motives  were  laid  before  the  prince  it  would 
but  ill  serve  you  in  making  your  fortune. 

Lop.  I  could  deny  having  told  you  those 
truths  I  have  just  unfolded,  and  that  without 
being  gainsaid  ;  but  I  know  very  well  that 
Eliza  is  too  discreet  to  divulge  this  private 
conversation.  After  all,  what  I  have  said  is 
known  by  everyone ;  what  actions  of  mine 
have  I  to  conceal  ?  A  downfall  may  be  justly 
dreaded  when  we  employ  artifices  or  treachery. 
But  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  I,  who  cannot  be 
taxed  with  anything  but  complaisance,  who 
by  my  useful  lessons  do  but  follow  up  the 
prince's  natural  inclination  for  jealousy.  His 
soul  seems  to  live  upon  suspicions  ;  and  so  I 
do  my  very  best  to  find  him  opportunities  for 
his  uneasiness,  and  to  look  out  on  all  sides  if 
anything  has  happened  that  may  furnish  a 
subject  for  a  secret  conversation.  When  I 
can  go  to  him  with  a  piece  of  news  that  may 
give  a  deadly  blow  to  his  repose  then  he  loves 
me  most :   I  can    see  him  listen  eagerly  and 


swallow  the  poison,  and  thank  me  for  it  too, 
as  if  I  had  brought  him  news  of  some  victory 
which  would  make  him  happy  and  glorious 
for  all  his  life.  But  my  rival  draws  near,  and 
so  I  leave  you  together;  though  I  have 
renounced  all  hope  of  ever  gaining  your 
affection  yet  it  would  pain  me  not  a  little  to 
see  you  prefer  him  to  me  before  my  face  ; 
therefore  I  will  avoid  such  a  mortification '  as 
much  as  I  can. 

El.  All  judicious  lovers  should  do  the  same. 


SCENE  II. — Don  Alvarez,  Eliza. 

Alv.  At  last  we  have  received  intelligence 
that  the  King  of  Navarre  has  this  very  day 
declared  himself  favorable  to  the  prince's 
love,  and  that  a  number  of  fresh  troops  will 
reinforce  his  army,  ready  to  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  her  to  whom  his  wishes  aspire. 
As  for  me,  I  am  surprised  at  their  quick 
movements  .   .   .   but  .   .   . 


SCENE  III. — Don  Garcia,  Don    Alvarez, 

Eliza. 

Garc.  What  is  the  princess  doing  ? 
El.   I  think,  my  lord,  she  is  writing  some  let- 
ters ;  but  I  shall  let  her  know  that  you  are  here. 
Garc.  I  will  wait  till  she  has  done. 


SCENE  IV.— Don  Garcia  {alotie). 

Being  on  the  point  of  seeing  her  I  feel  my 
soul  shaken  by  an  unusual  emotion ;  fear  as 
well  as  e.xcess  of  feeling  makes  me  suddenly 
tremble.  Take  heed,  Don  Garcia,  lest  a  blind 
caprice  lead  you  to  some  precipice,  and  lest 
the  great  disorder  of  your  mind  cause  you  to 
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yield  a  little  t(ji>  iiiui  li  to  your  senses.  Consult  ' 
reason,  take  lier  for  your  guide ;  see  wliellicr  < 
your  siisiiicions  are  well  founded  ;  do  not  reject 
their  voice,  but  yet  lake  care  not  to  believe 
tliem  too  readily,  otherwise  they  might  deceive 
you,  ajui  your  first  outburst  might  pass  all 
bounds.  Read  carefully  again  this  half  of  a 
letter.  Ha,  what  would  I  whose  heart  is  full 
of  agony  not  give  for  the  other  half  of  it? 
But,  after  all,  what  do  I  say?  This  jiart 
suffices  and  is  more  than  enough  to  convince 
me  of  my  misfortune: 

' '  Tlioii)^h  your  rival  .   .  . 
you  ought  still  .   .   . 
It  is  in  your  power  to  .  .  . 
the  greatest  obstacle  .   .   . 
J  feel  very  grateful  .   .   . 
for  rescuing  me  from  the  hands  .   .   . 
his  love,  his  homage  .   .   . 
but  his  jealousy  is  .   .   . 
Remove,  therefore,  from  your  love  .   .   . 
deserve  the  regards  .  .  . 
and  when  one  endeavors  .   .   . 
do  not  persist  .   .   . 

Yes,    my  destiny  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
those  words,  which  clearly  show  that  she  wrote 
what  she  felt;  the  imperfect  meaning  of  this 
ominous  letter  does  not  require  the  other  half 
to   be  clear    to  nie.      Let    us,   however,    act 
gently  at  first ;  let  us  conceal  our  deep  emotion 
from    this  faithless    woman ;    let    us   employ  I 
against  her  the  same  arts  she  makes  use  of.  ! 
Here  she  comes.     Reason,  be  thou  mistress  of  I 
my  soul,  and  for  some  time  at  least  keep  me 
from  giving  way  to  my  passion  ! 


SCENE  v.— Donna  Elvira,   Don  G.\rcia. 
Ely.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  letting 
you  wait. 


Gakc.  (//;  a  low  voice  and  aside.)  How 
well  she  dissembles. 

Elv.  We  have  just  now  heard  that  the  king, 
your  father,  approves  your  designs,  and  con- 
sents that  his  son  should  restore  us  to  our 
subjects.     I  am  extremely  rejoiced  at  this. 

Garc.  Yes,  madam,  and  my  heart  is 
rejoiced  at  it  too ;  but  .   .   . 

Elv.  The  tyrant  will  doubtless  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  himself  against  the  thunderbolts 
which  from  all  sidc-s  threaten  him.  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  same  courage  which  was  able 
to  deliver  me  from  the  brutal  rage  of  the 
usurper,  to  snatch  me  out  of  his  hands,  and 
place  me  safe  within  the  walls  of  .Astorga,  will 
concpier  the  whole  of  Leon,  and,  by  its  noble 
efforts  cause  the  head  of  the  tyrant  to  fall. 

Garc.  A  few  days  more  will  show  if  I  am 
successful.  But  pray  let  us  proceed  to  some 
other  subject  of  conversation.  If  you  do  not 
consider  me  too  bold,  will  you  kindly  tell  me, 
madam,  to  whom  you  have  written  since  fate 
led  us  hither? 

Elv.  Why  this  question,  and  whence  this 
anxiety  ? 

Garc.  Out  of  pure  curiosity,  madam,  that 
is  all. 

Elv.   Curiosity  is  the  daughter  of  jealousy. 

Garc.  No  ;  it  is  not  at  all  what  you 
imagine ;  your  commands  have  sufficiently 
cured  that  disease. 

Elv.  Without  endeavoring  further  to  dis- 
cover what  may  be  the  reasons  for  your 
inquiry  I  have  written  twice  to  the  Countess 
Inez  at  Leon,  and  as  often  to  the  Marquis, 
Don  Louis,  at  Burgos.  Does  this  answer  put 
your  mind  at  rest  ? 

Garc.  Have  you  wTitten  to  no  one  else, 
madam  ? 

Ei.v.  No,  certainly,  and  your  questions 
astonish  me. 
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■  Garc.  Pray  consider  well  before  you  make 
such  a  statement,  because  people  forget  some- 
times, and  thus  perjure  themselves. 

Elv.  I  cannot  perjure  myself  in  what  I  have 
stated. 

G.A.RC.  You  have,  however,  told  a  very  great 
falsehood. 

Ely.  Prince  ! 

Garc.  Madam ! 

Elv.  Heavens;  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this!     Speak!     Have  you  lost  your  senses  ? 

Garc.  Yes,  yes,  I  lost  them,  when  to  my 
misfortune  I  beheld  you,  and  thus  took  the 
poison  which  kills  me ;  when  I  thought  to 
meet  with  some  sincerity  in  those  treacherous 
charms  that  bewitched  me. 

Elv.  What  treachery  have  you  to  com- 
plain of? 

Garc.  Oh !  how  double-faced  she  is  !  how 
well  she  knows  to  dissimulate !  But  all  means  for 
escape  will  fail  you.  Cast  your  eyes  here,  and 
recognize  your  writing.*  Without  having  seen  [ 
the  other  part  of  this  letter  it  is  easy  enough 
to  discover  for  whom  you  employ  this  style. 

Elv.  And  this  is  the  cause  of  your  perturb- 
ation of  spirits? 

Garc.  Do  you  not  blush  on  beholding  this 
writing? 

Elv.   Innocence  is  not  accustomed  to  blush. 

Garc.  Here  indeed  we  see  it  oppressed. 
You  disown  this  letter  because  it  is  not  signed. 

Elv.  Why  should  I  disown  it  since  I 
wrote  it?' 

Garc.  It  is  something  that  you  are  frank 
enough  to  own  your  handwriting  ;  but  I  will 
warrant  that  it  was  a  note  written  to  some 
indifferent  person,  or  at  least  that  the  tender 
sentiments  it  contains  were  intended  only  for 
some  lady  friend  or  relative. 

Elv.  No,  I  wrote  it  to  a  lover,  and  what  is 
more  to  one  greatly  beloved. 


Garc.  Andean  I,  O  perfidious  woman  .  .  .? 

Elv.  Bridle,  unworthy  prince,  the  excess  of 
your  base  fury.  Although  you  do  not  sway 
my  heart,  and  I  am  accountable  here  to  none 
but  myself,  yet  for  your  sole  punishment  I  will 
clear  myself  from  the  crime  of  which  you  so 
insolently  accuse  me.  You  shall  be  unde- 
ceived ;  do  not  doubt  it.  I  have  my  defense 
at  hand.  You  shall  be  fully  enlightened  ;  my 
innocence  shall  appear  complete.  You  your- 
self shall  be  the  judge  in  )'our  own  cause,  and 
pronounce  your  own  sentence. 

Garc.  I  cannot  understand  such  myste- 
rious talk. 

Elv.  You  shall  soon  comprehend  it  to  your 
cost.     Eliza,  come  hither  ! 


SCENE  VI. — Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira, 

Eliza. 
El.  Madam. 

Elv.  (^To  Don  Garcia. ~)  At  least  observe 
well  whether  I  make  use  of  any  artifice  to 
deceive  you ;  whether  by  a  single  glance  or 
by  any  warning  gesture  I  seek  to  ward  off  this 
sudden  blow.  i^To  Eliza.')  Answer  me  quickly, 
where  did  you  leave  the  letter  I  wrote  just  now? 

El.  Madam,  I  confess  I  am  to  blame.  This 
letter  was  by  accident  left  on  my  table  ;  but  I 
have  just  been  informed  that  Don  Lopez, 
coming  into  my  apartment,  took  as  he  usually 
does  the  liberty  to  pry  everywhere,  and  found 
it.  As  he  was  unfolding  it,  Leonora  wished 
to  snatch  it  from  liim  before  he  had  read  any- 
thing ;  and  whilst  she  tried  to  do  this,  the 
letter  in  dispute  was  torn  in  two  pieces,  with 
one  of  which  Don  Lopez  quickly  went  away, 
in  spite  of  all  she  could  do. 

Elv.   Have  you  the  other  half? 

El.  Yes  ;  here  it  is. 
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Elv.  Give  it  to  inc.  {7'i>  Don  Garcia.) 
We  shall  sec  who  is  to  blame ;  join  the  two 
parts  together,  and  tiieii  reail  it  aloud.  1 
wish  to  hear  it. 

Gakc.     "To  Don  Garcia."     I  la! 

Elv.  Go  on  !  Are  you  thunderstruck  at 
the  first  word  ? 

CJakc.  (^Reads.")  "  T/tou^h  your  rival, 
prince,  disturbs  your  mind  you  oui^ht  still  to 
/car  yourself  more  than  him.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  destroy  now  the  greatest  obstacle  your 
passion  has  to  encounter.  I  feel  very  grateful 
to  Don  Garcia  for  rescuing  me  from  the  hands 
of  my  bold  ravishers ;  his  love,  his  homage, 
delights  me  much  ;  but  his  Jealousy  is  odious  to 
me.  Remove,  therefore,  from  your  love  that 
foul  blemish;  deserve  the  regards  that  are 
bestowed  upon  it ;  and  when  one  endeavors  to 
make  you  happy  do  not  persist  in  remaining 
miserable. ' ' 

Elv.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this? 

Garc.  Ah  !  madam,  I  say  that  on  reading 
this  I  am  quite  confounded  ;  that  I  see  the 
extreme  injustice  of  my  complaints,  and  that 
no  punishment  can  be  severe  enough  for  me. 

Elv.  Enough  I  Know  that  if  I  desire  that 
you  should  read  the  letter  it  was  only  to  con- 
tradict everything  I  stated  in  it ;  to  unsay  a 
hundred  times  all  that  you  read  there  in  your 
favor.     Farewell,  prince. 

Garc.  Alas,  madam  !  whither  do  you  fly? 

Elv.  To  a  spot  where  you  shall  not  be, 
over-jealous  man. 

Garc.  Ah,  madam,  excuse  a  lover  who  is 
wretched  because,  by  a  wonderful  turn  of 
fate,  he  has  become  guilty  towards  you,  and 
who,  though  you  are  now  very  wroth  with 
him,  would  have  deserved  greater  blame  if  he 
had  remained  innocent.  For,  in  short,  can  a 
heart  be  truly  enamored  which  does  not 
dread   as   well   as    hope?      And   could    you 


believe  I  luvcd  you  if  this  ominous  letter  had 
not  alarmed  nie  ;  if  I  had  not  trembled  at  the 
thunderbolt  whidi  I  imagined  had  dciitroycd 
all  my  happiness?  I  leave  it  to  yountclf  to 
judge  if  such  an  accident  would  not  have 
caused  any  other  lover  to  commit  the  same 
error ;  if  I  could  disbelieve,  alas,  a  proof 
which  seemed  to  me  .so  clear  ! 

Elv.  Yes,  you  might  have  done  so ;  my 
feelings  so  clearly  expressed  ought  to  have 
prevented  your  suspicions.  You  had  nothing 
to  fear  ;  if  some  others  had  had  such  a  pledge 
they  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  testi- 
mony of  the  whole  world. 

Garc.  The  less  we  deserve  a  happiness 
which  has  been  promised  us  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  we  feel  in  believing  in  it.  A  destiny 
too  full  of  glory  seems  unstable,  and  renders 
us  su.spicious.  As  for  me,  who  think  myself 
so  little  deserving  of  your  favors,  I  doubted 
the  success  of  my  rashness.'  I  thought  that 
finding  yourself  in  a  place  under  my  com- 
mand you  forced  yourself  to  be  somewhat 
kind  to  me ;  that,  disguising  to  me  your 
severity  .  .  . 

Elv.  Do  you  think  that  I  could  stoop  to  so 
cowardly  an  action  ?  Am  I  capable  of  feign- 
ing so  disgracefully ;  of  acting  from  motives 
of  servile  fear;  of  betraying  my  sentiments  ; 
and  because  I  am  in  your  power  of  concealing 
my  contempt  for  you  under  a  pretence  of 
kindness?  Could  any  consideration  for  my 
own  reputation  so  little  influence  me?  Can 
you  think  so,  and  dare  to  tell  it  me?  Know 
that  this  heart  cannot  debase  itself;  that 
nothing  under  Heaven  can  compel  it  to  act 
thus:  if  it  has  committed  the  great  error  of 
showing  you  some  kindness,  of  which  you 
were  not  worthy,  know  that  in  spite  of  your 
power  it  will  be  able  now  to  show  the  hatred 
it   feels   for    you.    to  defy    your    rage,   and 
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convince   you   that  it  is  not  mean,  nor  ever 
will  be  so. 

Garc."  Well,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am 
guilty :  but  I  beg  pardon  of  your  heavenly 
charms,  I  beg  it  for  the  sake  of  the  most 
ardent  love  that  two  beautiful  eyes  ever 
kindled  in  a  human  soul.  But  if  your  wrath 
cannot  be  appeased  ;  if  my  crime  be  beyond 
forgiveness ;  if  you  have  no  regard  for  the 
love  that  caused  it,  nor  for  my  heart-felt 
repentance,  then  one  propitious  blow  shall 
end  my  life,  and  free  me  from  these  unbear- 
able torments.  No,  think  not  that  having 
displeased  you,  I  can  live  for  one  moment 
under  your  wrath.  Even  whilst  we  are  speak- 
ing my  heart  sinks  under  gnawing  remorse ; 
were  a  thousand  vultures  cruelly  to  wound  it, 
they  could  not  inflict  greater  pangs.  Tell 
me,  madam,  if  I  may  hope  for  pardon;  if 
not,  then  this  sword  shall  instantly,  in  your 
sight,  by  a  well-directed  thrust,  pierce  the 
heart  of  a  miserable  wretch ;  that  heart,  that 
irresolute  heart,  whose  weakness  has  so  deeply 
offended  your  excessive  kindness,  too  happy 
if  in  death  this  just  doom  efface  from  your 
memory  all  remembrance  of  its  crime,  and 
cause  you  to  think  of  my  affection  without 
dislike.  This  is  the  only  favor  my  love  begs 
of  you. 

Elv.  Oh  !  too  cruel  prince  ! 

Garc.  Speak,  madam. 

Elv.  Must  I  still  preserve  some  kind  feel- 
ings for  you,  and  suffer  myself  to  be  affronted 
by  so  many  indignities? 

Garc.  A  heart  that  is  in  love  can  never 
offend,  and  finds  excuses  for  whatever  love 
may  do. 

Elv.  Love  is  no  excuse  for  such  outbursts. 

Garc.  Love  communicates  its  ardor  to  all 
emotions,  and  the  stronger  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
culty it  finds  .  .  . 


Ely.  No,  speak  to  me  no  more  of  it ;  you 
deserve  my  hatred. 

Garc.  You  hate  me  then  ? 

Elv.  I  will  at  least  endeavor  to  do  so.  But 
alas  !  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  in  vain,  and  that 
all  the  wrath  which  your  insults  have  kindled 
will  not  carry  my  revenge  so  far. 

Garc.  Do  not  endeavor  to  punish  me  so 
severely,  since  I  offer  to  kill  myself  to  avenge 
you ;  pronounce  but  the  sentence  and  I  obey 
immediately. 

Ely.  One  who  cannot  hate  cannot  wish 
anybody  to  die. 

Garc.  I  cannot  live  unless  you  kindly 
pardon  my  rash  errors ;  resolve  either  to 
punish  or  to  forgive. 

Ely.  Alas !  I  have  shown  too  clearly  my 
resolution  ;  do  we  not  pardon  a  criminal  when 
we  tell  him  we  cannot  hate  him  ? 

Garc.  Ah  !  this  is  too  much.  Suffer  me, 
adorable  princess  .  .   . 

Ely.  Forbear,  I  am  angry  with  myself  for 
my  weakness. 

Garc.  {Alone.')  At  length  I  am  .  .  . 


SCENE  VIL— Don  Garcia,  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  My  lord,  I  have  to  communicate  to 
you  a  secret  that  may  justly  alarm  your  love. 

Garc.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  secrets  or 
alarms,  whilst  I  am  in  such  a  blissful  rapture. 
After  what  has  just  taken  place  I  ought  not  to 
listen  to  any  suspicions.  The  unequaled 
kindness  of  a  divine  object  ought  to  shut  my 
ears  against  all  such  idle  reports.  Do  not  say 
anything  more. 

Lop.  My  lord,  I  shall  do  as  you  wish; 
my  only  care  in  this  business  was  for  you.  I 
thought  that  the  secret  I  just  discovered  ought 
to  be  communicated  with  all  diligence ;  but 
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since  it  is  your  |jlca>iurc  I  should  not  mention 
it  I  sluill  ciiange  the  conversation,  and  irifunn 
you  that  every  family  in  Leon  tliruw  ofl"  tlie 
masli,  as  soon  a.s  the  rei)ort  s|)read  that  the 
trooiw  of  Castile  were  approaching  ;  the  lower 
classes  especially  show  openly  such  an  affection 
for  their  true  king  that  the  tyrant  trembles  for 
fear. 

Garc.  Castile,  however,  shall  not  gain  the 
victory  without  our  making  an  attempt  to 
share  in  the  glory  ;  our  troops  may  also  be  able 
to  terrify  Maurcgat.  Hut  what  secret  would 
you  communicate  to  me  ?     Let  us  hear  it  ? 


Lfjp.  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

Oakc.  Come,  come,  8[;cak,  I  give  you  leave. 

Ix)P.  My  lord,  your  words  have  told  mc  dif- 
ferently ;  and  since  my  news  may  dis])lca8c  you 
I  shall  know  fur  the  future  how  to  remain  silent. 

Gakc.  Without  further  reply  I  wish  to  know 
your  secret. 

IwOP.  Your  commands  must  be  obeyed  ;  but, 
my  lord,  duty  forbids  mc  to  explain  such  a 
secret  in  this  place.  I-ct  us  go  hence,  and  I 
shall  communicate  it  to  you  ;  without  taking 
anything  likely  for  granted  you  yourself  shall 
judge  what  you  ought  to  think  of  it. 


I 
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ACT    III 


SCENE  I. — Donna  Elvira,  Eliza. 

Elv.  What  say  you,  Eliza,  to  this  unac- 
countable weakness  in  the  heart  of  a  princess? 
What  do  you  say  when  you  see  me  so  quickly 
forego  my  desire  for  revenge,  and  in  spite 
of  so  much  publicity  weakly  and  shamefully 
pardon  so  cruel  an  outrage  ? 

El.  I  say,  madam,  that  an  insult  from  a 
uun  we  love  is  doubtless  very  difficult  to  bear; 
but  if  there  be  none  which  makes  us  sooner 
angry,  so  there  is  none  which  we  sooner 
pardon.  If  the  man  we  love  is  guilty,  and 
throws  himself  at  our  feet,  he  triumphs  over 
the  rash  outbreak  of  the  greatest  anger  ;  so 
much  the  more  easily,  madam,  if  the  offense 
comes  from  an  excess  of  love.  However  great 
your  dis]3leasure  may  have  been  I  am  not 
astonished  to  see  it  appeased ;  I  know  the 
power  which  in  spite  of  your  threats  will 
always  jxirdon  such  crimes. 


Ei.v.  ISui  know,  Eliza,  however  great  the 
power  of  my  love  may  be,  I  have  blushed  for 
the  last  time  ;  if  henceforth  the  prince  gives 
me  fresh  cause  for  anger,  he  must  no  longer 
look  for  pardon.  I  swear,  that  in  such  a 
case,  I  will  never  more  foster  tender  feelings 
for  him :  for,  in  short,  a  mind  with  ever  so 
little  pride  is  greatly  ashamed  to  go  back 
from  its  word,  and  often  struggles  gallantly 
I  aijainst  its  own  inclinations;  it  becomes 
I  stubborn  for  honor's  sake,  and  sacrifices 
everything  to  the  noble  pride  of  keeping  its 
word.  Though  I  have  pardoned  him  now, 
do  not  consider  this  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  Whatever  fortune  has  in  store  for  me 
I  cannot  think  of  giving  my  hand  to  the 
Prince  of  Navarre  until  he  has  shown  that  he 
is  completely  cured  of  those  gloomy  fits  which 
unsettle  his  reason,  and  has  convinced  me, 
who  am  the  greatest  sufferer  by  this  disease, 
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that  he  will  never  insult  me  again  by  a 
relapse. 

El.  But  how  can  the  jealousy  of  a  lover  be 
an  insult  to  us? 

Elv.  Is  there  one  more  deserving  of  our 
wrath  ?  And  since  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  can  resolve  to  confess  our  love ; 
since  the  strict  honor  of  our  sex  at  all  times 
strongly  opposes  such  a  confession,  ought  a 
lover  to  doubt  our  avowal,  and  should  he  not 
be  punished  ?  Is  he  not  greatly  to  blame  in 
disbelieving  that  which  is  never  said  but  after 
a  severe  struggle  with  one's  self?" 

El.  As  for  me,  I  think  that  a  little  mistrust 
on  such  an  occasion  should  not  offend  us ; 
and  that  it  is  dangerous,  madam,  for  a  lover 
to  be  absolutely  persuaded  that  he  is  beloved. 
If  .   .   . 

Elv.  Let  us  argue  no  more.  Every  person 
thinks  differently.  I  am  offended  by  such 
suspicions ;  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  am 
conscious  of  something  which  forebodes  an 
open  quarrel  between  the  prince  and  me,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities 
....  But,  heavens  !  Don  Silvio  of  Castile 
in  this  place  ! 


SCENE  II. — DoNN.A.  Elvira,  Don  Alphonso, 
under  tlie  navie  of  Don  Silvio,  Eliza. 

Elv.  Ah  !  my  lord,  what  chance  has 
brought  you  here  ? 

Alph.  I  know,  madam,  that  my  arrival 
must  surprise  you.  To  enter  quietly  this 
town,  to  which  the  access  has  become  difficult 
through  the  orders  of  a  rival,  and  to  have 
avoided  being  seen  by  the  soldiers,  is  an  event 
you  did  not  look  for.  But  if  in  coming  here  I 
have  surmounted  some  obstacles,  the  desire  of 
seeing    you   is  able   to   effect   much   greater 


miracles.  My  heart  has  felt  but  too  severely 
the  blows  of  merciless  fate  which  kept  me 
away  from  you ;  to  allay  the  pangs  which 
nearly  kill  me  I  could  not  refuse  myself  some 
moments  to  behold  in  secret  your  inestimable 
person.  I  come,  therefore,  to  tell  you  that  I 
return  thanks  to  Heaven  that  you  are  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But  in 
the  midst  of  that  happiness  I  feel  that  I  shall 
always  be  tortured  with  the  thought  that 
envious  fate  deprived  me  of  the  honor  of  per- 
forming such  a  noble  deed,  and  has  unjustly 
given  to  my  rival  the  chance  of  venturing  his 
life  pleasantly  to  render  you  so  great  a  service. 
Yes,  madam,  my  readiness  to  free  you  from 
your  chains  was  undoubtedly  equal  to  his  ;  I 
should  have  gained  the  victory  for  you  if 
Heaven  had  not  robbed  me  of  that  honor. 

Elv.  I  know,  my  lord,  that  you  possess  a 
heart  capable  of  overcoming  the  greatest 
dangers ;  I  doubt  not  but  this  generous  zeal 
which  incited  you  to  espouse  my  quarrel 
would  have  enabled  you  as  well  as  anyone  else 
to  overcome  all  base  attempts;  but  even  if 
you  have  not  performed  this  noble  deed — and 
you  could  have  done  it — I  am  already  under 
sufficient  obligations  to  the  house  of  Castile. 
It  is  well  known  what  a  warm  and  faithful 
friend  the  count,  your  father,  was  of  the  late 
king,  and  what  he  did  for  him.  After  hav- 
ing assisted  him  until  he  died  he  gave  my 
brother  a  shelter  in  his  states  ;  full  twenty 
years  he  concealed  him,  in  spite  of  the  cow- 
ardly efforts  to  discover  him,  employed  by 
barbarous  and  enraged  enemies ;  and  now  to 
restore  to  his  brow  a  crown,  in  all  its  splen- 
dor, you  are  marching  in  person  against  our 
usurpers.  Are  you  not  satisfied,  and  do  not 
these  generous  endeavors  place  me  under 
strong  obligations  to  you?  Would  you,  my 
lord,  obstinately  persist  in  swaying  my  whole 
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fate?  Must  1  never  receive  even  the  slightest 
kiiKlness  unless  from  you?  Ah!  amidst  these 
misfortimes,  which  seem  to  be  my  fate,  suffer 
me  to  owe  also  sometliiiig  tr)  another,  and 
do  not  complain  that  another  arm  atriuirc-d 
some  glory  when  you  were  aljscnt. 

Alph.  Yes,  madam,  I  ought  to  cease  com- 
plaining; you  are  ipiitc  right  when  you  tell 
me  so;  we  unjustly  complain  of  one  mis- 
fortinie  when  a  much  greater  threatens  to 
afllict  us.  This  succor  from  a  rival  is  a  cruel 
mortification  to  me :  but,  alas !  this  is  not 
the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes ;  the  blow,  the 
severe  blow  which  crushes  me,  is  to  see  that 
rival  preferred  to  me.  Yes,  I  but  too  plainly 
perceive  that  his  greater  reputation  was  the 
reason  that  his  love  was  preferred  to  mine; 
that  opportunity  of  serving  you,  the  advantage 
he  jiossessed  of  signalizing  his  jirowess,  that 
brilliant  exi)loit  which  he  performed  in  saving 
you,  was  nothing  but  the  mere  effect  of  being 
hap|)y  enough  to  jilease  you,  the  secret  power 
of  a  wonderful  astral  influence  which  causes 
the  object  you  love  to  become  famed.  Thus 
all  my  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  I  am  leading 
an  army  against  your  haughty  tyrants ;  but  I 
fulfill  this  noble  duty  trembling,  because  I  am 
sure  that  your  wishes  will  not  be  for  me,  and 
that  if  they  are  granted  fortune  has  in  store 
the  most  glorious  success  for  my  happy  rival. 
Ah !  madam,  must  I  see  myself  hurled  from 
that  summit  of  glory  I  exi)ected ;  and  may  I 
not  know  what  crimes  they  accuse  me  of,  and 
why  I   have  deserved  that  dreadful  downfall  ? 

Elv.  Before  you  ask  me  anything  consider 
what  you  ought  to  ask  of  my  feelings.  As  for 
this  coldness  of  mine,  which  seems  to  abash 
you,  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  lord,  to  answer  for 
me;  for,  in  short,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  ' 
that  some  of  your  secrets  have  been  told  to 
me.    I  believe  your  mind  to  be  too  noble  and  ( 


too  gcncrouji  to  desire  mc  to  do  wliat  is  wrong. 
Say  yourself  if  it  would  be  just  to  make  mc 
reward  faithlessness ;  whether  you  can  with- 
out the  greatest  inju-sticc  offer  mc  a  heart 
already  tendered  to  another ;  whether  you  arc 
justified  in  complaining,  and  in  blaming  a 
refusal  which  would  prevent  you  from  staining 
your  virtues  with  a  crime?  Yes,  my  lord,  it 
is  a  crime  ;  for  first  love  has  so  sacred  a  hold 
on  a  lofty  mind,  that  it  would  rather  lose 
greatness  and  abandon  life  itself  than  incline 
to  a  second  love."  1  have  that  regard  for  you 
which  is  caused  by  an  appreciation  of  your 
lofty  courage,  your  magnanimous  heart ;  but 
do  not  require  of  me  more  than  I  owe  you, 
and  maintain  the  honor  of  your  first  choice. 
In  spite  of  your  new  love,  consider  what  ten- 
der feelings  the  amiable  Inez  still  retains  for 
you ;  that  she  has  constantly  refused  to  be 
made  happy  for  the  sake  of  an  ungrateful  man ; 
for  such  you  are,  my  lord  !  In  her  great  love 
for  you  how  generously  has  she  scorned  the 
splendor  of  a  diadem !  Consider  what  attempts 
she  has  withstood  for  your  sake,  and  restore  to 
her  heart  what  you  owe  it. 

Alph.  .\h,  madam,  do  not  present  her 
merit  to  my  eyes  !  Though  I  am  an  ungrate- 
ful man  and  abandon  her,  she  is  never  out  of 
my  mind  ;  if  my  heart  could  tell  you  what  it 
feels  for  her  I  fear  it  would  be  guilty  towards 
you.  Yes,  that  heart  dares  to  pity  Inez,  and 
does  not  without  some  hesitation  follow  the 
violent  love  which  leads  it  on.  I  never  flat- 
tered nn-self  that  you  would  reward  my  love 
without  at  the  same  time  breathing  some 
sighs  for  her ;  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasant 
thoughts  my  memory  still  casts  some  sad  looks 
towards  my  first  love,  reproaches  itself  with 
the  effect  of  your  divine  charms,  and  mingles 
some  remorse  with  what  I  wish  most  fervently. 
And  since  I  must  tell  you  all  I  have  done 
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more  than  this.  I  have  endeavored  to  free 
myself  from  your  sway,  to  break  your  chains, 
and  to  place  my  heart  again  under  the  inno- 
cent yoke  of  its  first  conqueror.  But,  after 
all  my  endeavors,  my  fidelity  gives  way,  and 
I  see  only  one  remedy  for  the  disease  that 
kills  me.  Were  I  even  to  be  forever  wretched 
I  cannot  forswear  my  love,  or  bear  the  terrible 
idea  of  seeing  you  in  the  arms  of  another ; 
that  same  light  which  permits  me  to  behold 
your  charms  will  shine  on  my  corpse  before 
this  marriage  takes  place.  I  know  that  I 
betray  an  amiable  princess ;  but,  after  all, 
madam,  is  my  heart  guilty  ?  Does  the  power- 
ful influence  which  your  beauty  possesses  leave 
the  mind  any  liberty?  Alas!  I  am  much 
more  to  be  pitied  than  she ;  for  by  losing  me 
she  loses  only  a  faithless  man.  Such  a  sorrow 
can  easily  be  soothed ;  but  I  through  an 
unparalleled  misfortune  abandon  an  amiable 
lady,  whilst  I  endure  all  the  torments  of  a 
rejected  love. 

Elv.  You  have  no  torments  but  what  you 
yourself  create,  for  our  heart  is  always  in  our 
own  power.  It  may  indeed  sometimes  show 
a  little  weakness ;  but,  after  all,  reason  sways 
our  passions  .   .   . 


SCENE  III.— Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira, 
Don  Alphonso,  under  the  name  of  Don 
Silvio. 

Garc.  I  perceive,  madam,  that  my  coming 
is  somewhat  unseasonable,  and  disturbs  your 
conversation.  I  must  needs  say  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  such  good  company  here. 

Elv.  Don  Silvio's  appearance  indeed  sur- 
prised me  very  much ;  I  no  more  expected 
him  than  you  did. 


Garc.  Madam,  since  you  say  so,  I  do  not 
believe  you  were  forewarned  of  this  visit ;  {to 
Don  Silvio")  but  you,  sir,  ought  at  least  to  have 
honored  us  with  some  notice  of  this  rare 
happiness,  so  that  we  should  not  have  been 
surprised,  but  enabled  to  pay  you  here  those 
attentions  which  we  would  have  liked  to 
render  you. 

Alph.  My  lord,  you  are  so  busy  with  war- 
like preparations,  that  I  should  have  been 
wrong  had  I  interrupted  you.  The  sublime 
thoughts  of  mighty  conquerors  can  hardly 
stoop  to  the  ordinary  civilities  of  the  world. 

Garc.  But  those  mighty  conquerors,  whose 
warlike  preparations  are  thus  praised,  far  from 
loving  secrecy,  prefer  to  have  witnesses  of 
what  they  do ;  their  minds  trained  to  glorious 
deeds  from  infancy  make  them  carry  out  all 
their  plans  openly  ;  being  always  supported  by 
lofty  sentiments  they  never  stoop  to  disguise 
themselves.  Do  you  not  compromise  your 
heroic  merits  in  coming  here  secretly,  and  are 
you  not  afraid  that  people  may  look  upon  this 
action  as  unworthy  of  you  ? 

Alph.  I  know  not  whether  any  one  will 
blame  my  conduct  because  I  have  made  a  visit 
here  in  secret ;  but  I  know,  prince,  that  I 
never  courted  obscurity  in  things  which 
require  light.  Were  I  to  undertake  anything 
against  you,  you  should  have  no  cause  to 
remark  you  were  surprised.  It  would  depend 
upon  yourself  to  guard  against  it ;  I  would 
take  care  to  warn  you  beforehand.  Mean- 
while let  us  continue  upon  ordinary  terms,  and 
postpone  the  settlement  of  our  quarrels  until  all 
other  affairs  are  arranged.  Let  us  suppress  the 
outbursts  of  our  rather  excited  passions,  and  not 
forget  in  whose  presence  we  are  both  speaking. 

Elv.  {To  Don  Garcia.')  Prince,  you  are 
in  the  wrong  ;  and  his  visit  is  such  that 
you  .   .  . 
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Garc.  Ah !  niadmn,  it  is  too  iiiik  li  to 
espouse  liis  quarrel.  You  ought  to  dissemble 
a  little  better  when  you  pretend  tliat  you  were 
ignorant  he  was  coming  here.  You  defend 
him  so  warmly  and  so  quickly  that  it  is  no 
very  convincing  proof  of  his  visit  being 
unexpected. 

Elv.  Your  suspicions  concern  mc  so  little 
that  I  should  he  very  sorry  to  deny  your 
accusation. 

Garc.  Why  do  you  not  go  farther  in  your 
lofty  pride,  and  without  hesitation  lay  bare 
your  whole  heart  ?  You  are  too  prone  to  dis- 
simulation. Do  not  unsay  anything  you  once 
said.  He  brief,  be  brief,  lay  aside  all  scruples  ; 
say  that  his  passion  has  kindled  yours,  that 
his  presence  delights  you  so  much  .  .  . 

Elv.  And  if  I  have  a  mind  to  love  him 
can  you  hinder  me?  Do  you  pretend  to  sway 
my  heart,  and  have  I  to  receive  your  com- 
mands whom  I  must  love  ?  Know  that  too 
much  ])ri(le  has  deceived  you  if  you  think  you 
have  any  authority  over  me;  my  mind  soars 
too  high  to  conceal  my  feelings  when  I  am 
asked  to  declare  them.  I  will  not  tell  you 
whether  the  count  is  beloved ;  but  I  may 
inform  you  that  I  esteem  him  highly;  his 
great  merits,  which  I  admire,  deserve  the  love 
of  a  princess  better  than  you  ;  his  passion,  the 
assiduity  he  displays,  impress  me  very  strongly ; 
and  if  the  stern  decree  of  fate  puts  it  out  of 
my  power  to  reward  him  with  my  hand  I  can 
at  least  jiromise  him  never  to  become  a  prey 
to  your  love.  Without  keeping  you  any  longer 
in  slight  suspense  I  engage  myself  to  act  thus, 
and  I  will  keep  my  word.  I  have  opened  my 
heart  to  you,  as  you  desired  it,  and  shown  you 
my  real  feelings.  Are  you  satisfied,  and  do  you 
not  think  that  as  you  pressed  me  I  have  suffi- 
ciently explained  myself?  Consider  whether 
there  remains  anytliing  else  for  me  to  do  in 


order  to  clear  up  your  suspicions.  (  To  Don 
Silvio.')  In  the  meanwhile,  if  you  persist  in 
your  resolution  to  please  me,  do  not  forget, 
count,  that  I  have  need  of  your  arm,  and  that 
whatever  may  Ije  the  outbreaks  of  Wm\icx  of 
an  eccentric  man  you  must  do  your  utmost  to 
punish  our  tyrants.  In  a  word,  do  not  listen 
to  what  he  may  .say  to  you  in  his  wrath,  and 
in  order  to  induce  you  so  to  act  remember 
that  I  have  entreated  you. 


SCENE  IV. — Don  Garcia,  Dom  Alpjionso. 

Garc.  Everything  smiles  upon  you,  and 
you  proudly  triumph  over  my  confusion.  It 
is  pleasant  to  hear  the  glorious  confession  of 
that  victory  which  you  obtain  over  a  rival  ; 
but  it  must  greatly  add  to  your  joy  to  have 
that  rival  a  witness  to  it.  My  pretensions, 
openly  set  aside,  enhance  all  the  more  the 
triumph  of  your  love.  Enjoy  this  great  happi- 
ness fully,  but  know  that  you  have  not  yet 
gained  your  point;  I  have  too  just  cause  to 
be  incensed,  and  many  things  may  perhaps 
ere  then  come  to  pass.  Despair  when  it 
breaks  out  goes  a  great  way  ;  everything  is 
pardonable  when  one  has  been  deceived.  If 
the  ungrateful  woman,  out  of  compliment  to 
your  love,  has  just  now  pledged  her  word 
never  to  be  mine,  my  righteous  indignation 
will  discover  the  means  of  preventing  her 
ever  being  yours. 

Alph.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  alx>ut  your 
antagonism.  We  shall  see  who  will  be  de- 
ceived in  his  expectations.  Each  by  his  valor 
will  be  able  to  defend  the  reputation  of  his 
love,  or  avenge  his  misfortune.  But  as  between 
rivals  the  calmest  mind  may  easily  become 
irate,    and   as   I   am   unwilling  that  such   a 
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conversation  should  exasperate  either  of  us,  I 
wish,  prince,  you  would  put  me  in  the  way  of 
leaving  this  place,  so  that  the  restraint  I  put 
upon  myself  may  be  ended. 

Garc.  No,  no,  do  not  fear  that  you  viill  be 
compelled  to  violate  the  order  you  received. 
Whatever  righteous  wrath  is  kindled  within 
me,  and  which  no  doubt  delights  you,  count, 


I  know  when  it  should  break  forth.  This 
place  is  open  to  you ;  you  can  leave  it,  proud 
of  the  advantages  you  have  gained.  But  once 
more  I  tell  you  that  my  head  alone  can  put 
your  conquest  into  your  hands. 

Alph.  When  matters  shall  have  reached  that 
point  fortune  and  our  arms  will  soon  end  our 
quarrel. 
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OR,  THE  JEALOUS   PRINCE 


ACT  IV.      SCENE  Vll. 


JACQUES   LEMAN,  PAINTER. 


%;  -^ 


C.  CHAMPOLLION,  ETCHFR. 


DON  GARCIA  (.Hat  in  hand,  starts'  furious!  v  foncard  as  he  sees,  throngh  the  hn!f 
open  door.  :  '•,?/  i::jp\-ns  in  the  ruwt  .jf^artmcnt,  where  Doinia  Elvira.  sfa"di>/z  l-y  a 
table,  ewhraees  Doinia  Inez,  who  is  dis:.^!(iscd  as  a  nan):  "WHAT  DO  I  SI:i-.  I?IC!1T- 
EOUS  HEAVENS!  CAN  I  BELIEVE  MY  EYES?  ALAS!  THEY  ARE  DOURilLSS  BUT 
TOO  FAITHFUL  WITNESSES!  THIS  IS  THE  "MOST  TERRIBLE  OF  ALL  MY  GREAT 
TROUBLES!" 

BESIDE  HIM,  DON  ALVAREZ,  IN  WHITE  BREECHES  AND  DOUBLET. 


if  V 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — Donna  Elvira,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  You  can  go  back,  Don  Alvarez,  but 
do  not  expect  that  you  shall  persuade  me  to 
forget  this  offense.  The  wound  which  my 
heart  received  is  incurable  ;  all  endeavors  to 
heal  it  make  it  but  fester  the  more.  Does  the 
prince  think  I  shall  listen  to  some  simulated 
compliments?  No,  no,  he  has  made  me  too 
angry;  and  his  fruitless  repentance,  which  led 
you  hither,  solicits  a  pardon  which  I  will  not 
grant. 

Alv.  Madam,  he  deserves  your  jiity.  Never 
was  any  offense  exi)iated  with  more  stinging 
remorse;  if  you  were  to  see  his  grief  it  would 
touch  your  heart  and  you  would  pardon  him. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  prince  is  of  an 
age  at  which  we  abandon  ourselves  to  first 
impressions ;  that  in  fiery  youth  the  passions 
hardly  leave  room  for  reflection.    Don  Lopez, 


'  deceived  by  false  tidings,  was  the  cause  of  his 
master's  mistake.  An  idle  report  that  the 
I  count  was  coming,  and  that  you  had  some 
understanding  with  those  who  admitted  him 
within  these  walls,  was  indiscreetly  bruited 
about.  The  prince  believed  it;  his  love 
deceived  by  a  false  alarm  has  caused  all  this 
disturbance.  But  being  now  conscious  of  his 
error  he  is  well  aware  of  your  innocence  ;  the 
dismissal  of  Don  Lopez  clearly  proves  how 
great  his  remorse  is  for  the  outburst  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty. 

Elv.  Alas !  He  too  readily  believes  me 
innocent ;  he  is  not  yet  quite  sure  of  it.  Tell 
him  to  weigh  all  things  well,  and  not  to  make 
too  much  haste,  for  fear  of  being  deceived. 

.\lv.  Madam,  he  knows  too  well  .  .  . 

Elv.  I  pray  you,  Don  Alvarez,  let  us  no 
longer  continue  a  conversation  which  vexes 
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me :  it  revives  in  me  some  sadness,  at  the 
very  moment  that  a  more  important  sorrow 
oppresses  me.  Yes,  I  have  received  unex- 
pectedly the  news  of  a  very  great  misfortune  ; 
the  report  of  the  death  of  tlie  Countess  Inez 
has  filled  my  heart  with  so  much  wretched- 
ness that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  grief. 

Alv.  Madam,  these  tidings  may  not  be  true ; 
but  when  I  return  I  shall  have  to  communicate 
to  the  prince  a  cruel  piece  of  news. 

Elv.  However  great  his  sufferings  may  be 
they  fall  short  of  what  he  deserves. 


SCENE  II.— Donna  Elvira,  Eliza. 

El.  I  waited,  madam,  until  he  was  gone, 
to  tell  you  something  that  will  free  you  from 
your  anxiety,  since  this  very  moment  you  can 
be  informed  what  has  become  of  Donna  Inez. 
A  certain  person,  whom  I  do  not  know,  has 
sent  one  of  his  servants  to  ask  an  audience  of 
you,  in  order  to  tell  you  all. 

Elv.  Eliza,  I  must  see  him  ;  let  him  come 
quickly. 

El.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  seen  except  by 
yourself;  by  this  messenger  he  requests, 
madam,  that  his  visit  may  take  place  without 
any  one  being  present. 

Elv.  Well,  we  shall  be  alone ;  I  will  give 
orders  about  that  whilst  you  bring  him  here. 
How  great  is  my  impatience  just  now !  Ye 
fates,  shall  these  tidings  be  full  of  joy  or 
grief  ? 


SCENE  III.— Don   Pedro,  Eliza. 

El.  Where  .  .  . 

Ped.   If  you  are  looking  for  me,  madam, 
here  I  am. 


El.  Where  is  your  master  .  .  . 

Ped.   He  is  hard  by  ;  shall  I  fetch  him  ? 

El.  Desire  him  to  come  ;  tell  him  tliat  he 
is  impatiently  expected,  and  that  no  one  shall 
see  him.  {Alone.')  I  cannot  unravel  this 
mystery ;  all  the  precautions  he  takes  .  .  . 
But  here  he  is  already. 


SCENE  IV. — Donna  Inez,  in  man' s  dress, 
Eliza. 

El.  My  lord,  in  order  to  wait  for  you,  we 
have  prepared  .  .  .  But  what  do  I  see  ?  Ah  ! 
madam,  my  eyes  .   .   . 

Inez.  Do  not  tell  any  one,  Eliza,  I  am 
here ;  allow  me  to  pass  my  sad  days  in  peace. 
I  pretended  to  kill  myself.  By  this  feigned 
death  I  got  rid  of  all  my  tyrants ;  for  this  is 
the  name  my  relatives  deserve.  Thus  I  have 
avoided  a  dreadful  marriage  ;  rather  than  have 
consented,  I  would  really  have  killed  myself. 
This  dress,  and  the  report  of  my  death,  will 
keep  the  secret  of  my  fate  from  all,  and  secure 
me  against  that  unjust  persecution  which  may 
even  follow  me  hither. 

El.  My  surprise  might  have  betrayed  you  if 
I  had  seen  you  in  public  ;  but  go  into  this 
room  and  put  an  end  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
princess ;  her  heart  will  be  filled  with  joy 
when  she  shall  behold  you.  You  will  find  her 
there  alone  ;  she  has  taken  care  to  see  you  by 
herself,  and  without  any  witnesses. 


SCENE  V. — Don  Alvarez,  Eliza. 

El.   Is  this  not  Don  Alvarez  whom  I  see? 

Alv.  The  prince  sends  me  to  entreat  you 

to  use  vour  utmost  influence  in  his  favor.    His 
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life  is  despaired  of,  unless  lie  obtains  by  your 
means,  fair  Eliza,  one  moment's  conversation 
wiili  Donna  Elvira  ;  he  is  beside  himself  .  .  . 
but  here  lie  is. 


SCENE  VI. — Don    Garcia,  Don  Ai.vakkz, 

El.l/A. 

Garc.  Alas,  Eliza,  feel  for  my  great  mis- 
fortune ;  take  i)ity  on  a  heart  full  of  wretched- 
ness, and  give  up  to  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

Ei,.  I  should  look  upon  your  torments,  my 
lord,  with  other  eyes  than  the  princess  does  ; 
Heaven  or  our  mood  is  the  reason  why  we 
judge  differently  about  everything.  But,  as 
she  blames  you,  and  fancies  your  jealousy  to 
be  a  frightful  monster,  if  I  were  in  your  place 
I  should  obey  her  wishes,  and  endeavor  to 
conceal  from  her  eyes  what  offends  them.  A 
lover  undoubtedly  acts  wisely  when  he  tri- 
suit  his  temper  to  ours;  a  hundred  acts  m 
politeness  liave  less  influence  than  this  unison, 
wliicli  makes  two  hearts  apjiear  as  if  stirred  by 
the  same  feelings.  This  similarity  firmly  unites 
them ;  for  we  love  nothing  so  much  as  what 
resembles  ourselves. 

Gakc.  I  know  it,  but  alas  !  merciless  fate 
opposes  such  a  well-intentioned  plan  ;  in  spite 
of  all  my  endeavors  it  continually  lays  a  snare 
for  me,  which  my  heart  cannot  avoid.  It  is 
not  because  the  ungrateful  woman,  in  the 
presence  of  my  rival,  avowed  her  love  for  him, 
and  not  for  me ;  and  that  with  such  an  e.vcess 
of  tenderness,  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  ever 
forget  her  cruelty.  But  as  too  much  ardor  led 
me  to  believe  erroneously  that  she  had  intro- 
duced him  into  this  place  I  should  be  very 
much  annoyed  if  I  left  upon  her  mind  the 


impression  tlut  she  has  any  just  cause  of 
comjilaint  against  me,  Vcs,  if  I  am  abandoned, 
it  sliall  be  only  through  her  faithlcssiicHs ;  for 
as  I  have  come  to  licg  her  [lardon  for  my 
im]x.>tuosity  she  shall  have  no  excuse  for 
ingratitude. 

El.  Give  a  little  time  for  her  resentment  to 
cool,  and  do  not  sec  her  again  so  soon,  my 
lord. 

Garc.  Ah  !  if  you  love  me,  induce  her  to 
see  me;  she  must  grant  me  that  i)ermis.sion  ; 
I  do  not  leave  this  sjiot  until  her  cruel  disdain 
at  least  .  .  . 

El.   Pray,  my  lord,  defer  this  purpose. 

Garc.  No;  make  no  more  idle  excuses. 

El.  {Aside.')  The  princess  herself  must 
find  means  to  send  him  away  if  she  says 
but  one  word  to  him.  (Tb  Don  Garcia.') 
Stay  here,  my  lord,  I  shall  go  and  speak  to 
her. 

Garc.  Tell  her  that  I  instantly  dismissed 

the  person  whose  information  was  the  cause 

my  offense,  tliat  Don  Lopez  shall  never  .   .   . 


SCENE  VII.— Don  Garcia,  Don  Alvarez. 

G.ARC.  {Looking  in  at  the  door  which  Eliza 
left  half  open.)  What  do  I  see,  righteous 
heavens !  Can  I  believe  my  eyes?  Alas ! 
they  are  doubtless  but  too  faithful  witnesses ; 
this  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  my  great  trou- 
bles !  This  fatal  blow  completely  overwhelms 
me!  When  suspicions  raged  within  me,  it 
was  Heaven  itself,  vaguely  but  ominously  fore-, 
telling  me  this  horrible  disgrace. 

Alv.  What  have  you  seen,  my  lord,  to  dis- 
turb you  ? 

Garc.   I  have  seen  what  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive ;  the   overthrow  of  all   creation  would 
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less  astonish  me  than  this  accident.  It  is  all 
over  with  me  .  .  .   Fate  ...   I  cannot  speak." 

Alv.  My  lord,  endeavor  to  be  composed. 

Garc.  I  have  seen  .  .  .  Vengeance  !  Oh, 
heaven  ! 

Alv.  What  sudden  alarm  .   .   .  ? 

Garc.  It  will  kill  me,  Don  Alvarez,  it  is 
but  too  certain. 

Alv.  But,  my  lord,  what  can  .   .   . 

Garc.  Alas !  Everything  is  undone.  I 
am  betrayed,  I  am  murdered  !  "  A  man  (can 
I  say  it  and  still  live),  a  man  in  the  arms  of 
the  faithless  Elvira  ! 

Alv.  The  princess,  my  lord,  is  so  virtu- 
ous .  .  . 

Garc.  Ah,  Don  Alvarez,  do  not  gainsay 
what  I  have  seen.  It  is  too  much  to  defend 
her  reputation  after  my  eyes  have  beheld  so 
heinous  an  action. 

Alv.  Our  passions,  my  lord,  often  cause  us 
to  mistake  a  deception  for  a  reality;  to  believe 
that  a  mind  nourished  by  virtue  can  .   .   . 

G.A.RC.  Prithee  leave  me,  Don  Alvarez,  a 
counselor  is  in  the  way  upon  such  an  occasion ; 
I  will  take  counsel  only  of  my  wrath. 

Alv.  {Aside.')  It  is  better  not  to  answer 
him  when  his  mind  is  so  upset. 

Garc  Oh  !  how  deeply  am  I  wounded  ! 
But  I  shall  see  who  it  is,  and  punish  with  my 
own  hand  .  .  .  But  here  she  comes.  Restrain 
thyself,  O  rage ! 


SCENE  VIII.— Donna  Elvira,  Don  Garcia, 
Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  Well,  wliat  do  you  want?  However 
bold  you  maybe,  how  can  you  hope  for  pardon 
after  the  way  you  have  behaved  ?     Dare  you 


again  present  yourself  before  me?  And  what 
can  you  say  that  will  become  me  to  hear  ? 

Garc  That  all  the  wickedness  of  this  world 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  your  perfidy;  that 
neither  fate,  hell,  nor  Heaven  in  its  wrath  ever 
produced  anything  so  wicked  as  you  are.'' 

Elv.  How  is  this?  I  expected  you  would 
excuse  your  outrage ;  but  I  find  you  use  other 
words. 

Garc  Yes,  yes,  other  words.  You  did  not 
think  that  the  door  being  by  accident  left  half 
open  I  should  discover  the  caitiff  in  your  arms, 
and  thus  behold  your  shame,  and  my  doom. 
Is  it  the  happy  lover  who  has  returned,  or 
some  other  rival  to  me  unknown  ?  O  Heaven  ! 
grant  me  sufficient  strength  to  bear  such 
tortures.  Now,  blush,  you  have  cause  to  do 
so  ;  your  treachery  is  laid  bare.  This  is  what 
the  agitations  of  my  mind  prognosticated  ; 
it  was  not  without  cause  that  my  love  took 
alarm  ;  my  continual  suspicions  were  hateful 
to  you ;  but  I  was  trying  to  discover  the  mis- 
fortune my  eyes  have  beheld  ;  in  spite  of  all 
your  care  and  your  skill  in  dissembling  my 
star  foretold  me  what  I  had  to  fear.  But  do 
not  imagine  that  I  will  bear  unavenged  the 
slight  of  being  insulted  !  I  know  that  we 
have  no  command  over  our  inclinations;  that 
love  will  everywhere  spring  up  spontaneously; 
that  there  is  no  entering  a  heart  by  force, 
and  that  every  soul  is  free  to  name  its  con- 
queror ;  therefore  I  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain  if  you  had  spoken  to  me  without 
dissembling ;  you  would  then  have  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  my  hojie,  but  my  heart 
could  have  blamed  fortune  alone.  But  to  see 
my  love  encouraged  by  a  deceitful  avowal  on 
your  part  is  so  treacherous  and  perfidious  an 
action  that  it  cannot  meet  with  too  great  a 
punishment ;  I  can  allow  my  resentment  to  do 
anything.     No,    no,    after  such   an   outrage. 
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liope  fur  nothing.  I  am  no  longer  myself,  I 
am  mail  with  rage.'"  lietraycd  on  all  sides, 
placed  in  so  sad  a  situation,  my  love  must 
avenge  itself  to  the  utniost ;  I  shall  sacrifice 
everything  here  to  my  frenzy,  and  end  my 
despair  with  my  life. 

Ely.  I  have  listened  to  yon  patiently  ;  can 
I,  in  my  turn,  s[)cak  to  you  freely  ? 

Garc.  And  by  what  eloquent  siieeches, 
inspired  by  cunning  .   .  . 

Ei.v.  If  you  have  still  something  to  say, 
pray  continue ;  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.  If 
not,  I  hope  you  will  at  least  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  quietly  to  wliat  I  have  to  say. 

Garc.    Well,    then,    I   am    listening.     Ye  ! 
heavens  !  what  patience  is  mine  ! 

Elv.  I  restrain  my  indignation,  and  will 
without  any  passion  reply  to  your  discourse  so 
full  of  fury. 

Garc.  It  is  because  you  see  .  .  . 

Elv.   I   have   listened    to   you   as   long   as 
you    pleased  ;     pray   do    the    like    to   me.     I 
wonder  at  my  destiny,  and   I  believe    there 
was  never  anything  under  heaven  so  marvel- 
ous,   nothing    more   strange    and    incom|)re-  ; 
hensible,  and  nothing  more  opi)osed  to  reason,  i 
I  have  a  lover  who  incessantly  does  nothing 
else  but  persecute   me ;  who   amidst  all    the 
expressions  of  his  love  does  not  entertain  for 
nie  any  feelings  of  esteem  ;  whose  heart  on 
which  my  eyes  have  made  an  impression  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  lofty  rank  granted  to  me 
by  Heaven;  who  will  not  defend  the  inno-  i 
cence  of   my  actions   against    the    slightest 
semblance  of  false  apjiearances.     Yes,  I  see  , 
.  .   .  (^Don  Garcia  shows  some  signs  of  itnpa-  ' 
tience,  and  wishes  to  speak.~)     Above  all,   do 
not  interrupt  me.     I  see  that  my  unhappiness 
is  so  great  that  one  who  says  he  loves  me,  and 
who  even  if  the  whole  world  were  to  attack 
my  reputation  ought  to  claim  to   defend  it 


against  all,  is  he  who  is  its  greatest  foe.  In 
the  midst  of  his  love  he  lets  nu  opportunity 
[OSS  of  sii.siK-'cting  n)c  ;  he  not  only  sasjtcctii 
me  but  breaks  out  into  such  violent  fits  of 
jealou.sy  that  love  cannot  suffer  without  l>cing 
wounded.  l"'ar  from  acting  like  a  lover  who 
would  rather  die  than  offend  her  whom  he 
loves,  who  gently  complains  and  seeks  rcs|>cct- 
fuUy  to  have  explained  what  he  thinks  siuipi- 
cious,  he  proceeds  to  extremities  as  soon  as 
he  doubts,  and  is  full  of  rage,  insults  and 
threats.  However,  this  day  I  will  shut  my 
eyes  to  everything  that  makes  him  odious  to 
me,  and  out  of  mere  kindness  afford  him  an 
o|)portunity  of  being  reconciled,  though  he 
insulted  me  anew.  This  great  rage  with  which 
you  attacked  me  proceeds  from  what  you  acci- 
dentally saw ;  I  should  be  wrong  to  deny  what 
you  have  seen ;  I  own  you  might  have  some 
reason  to  be  disturbed  at  it. 

Garc.  And  is  it  not  .  .  . 

Ei.v.  Listen  to  me  a  little  longer,  and  you 
shall  know  what  I  have  resolved.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  our  fates  should  be  decided.  You 
are  now  upon  the  brink  of  a  great  precipice ; 
you  will  either  fall  over  it,  or  save  yourself, 
according  to  the  resolution  you  shall  take. 
If,  notwithstanding  what  you  have  seen,  prince, 
you  act  towards  me  as  you  ought,  and  ask  no 
other  proof  but  that  I  tell  you  you  are  wrong ; 
if  you  readily  comply  with  my  wishes  and  are 
willing  to  believe  me  innocent  uiwn  my  word 
alone,  and  no  longer  yield  to  every  suspicion, 
but  blindly  believe  what  my  heart  tells  you  ; 
then  this  submission,  this  proof  of  esteem, 
shall  cancel  all  your  offenses ;  I  instantly 
retract  what  I  said  when  excited  by  well- 
founded  anger.  And  if  hereafter  I  can  choose 
for  myself,  without  prejudicing  what  I  owe  to 
my  birth,  then  my  honor  being  satisfied  with 
the  resjject  you  so  quickly  show  promises  to 
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reward  your  love  with  my  heart  and  my  hand. 
But  listen  now  to  what  I  say.  If  you  care  so 
little  for  my  offer  as  to  refuse  completely  to 
abandon  your  jealous  suspicions ;  if  the  assur- 
ance which  my  heart  and  birth  give  you  do 
not  suffice;  if  the  mistrust  that  darkens  your 
mind  compels  me  though  innocent  to  con- 
vince you,  and  to  produce  a  clear  proof  of  my 
offended  virtue,  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  and  you 
shall  be  satisfied  ;  but  you  must  then  renounce 
me  at  once,  and  forever  give  up  all  preten- 
sions to  my  hand.  I  swear  by  Him  who  rules 
the  heavens,  that  whatever  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  us,  I  will  rather  die  than  be  yours  ! 
I  trust  these  two  proposals  may  satisfy  you ; 
now  choose  which  of  the  two  pleases  you. 

Garc.  Righteous  Heaven  !  Was  there  ever 
anything  more  artful  and  treacherous?  Could 
hellish  malice  produce  any  perfidy  so  black? 
Could  it  have  invented  a  more  severe  and 
merciless  way  to  embarrass  a  lover  ?  Ah ! 
ungrateful  woman,  you  know  well  how  to  take 
advantage  of  my  great  weakness,  even  against 
myself,  and  to  employ  for  your  own  purposes 
that  excessive,  astonishing,  and  fatal  love 
which  you  inspired."  Because  you  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  cannot  find  an  excuse, 
you  cunningly  offer  to  forgive  me.  You  pre- 
tend to  be  good-natured,  and  invent  some 
trick  to  divert  the  consequences  of  my  ven- 
geance; you  wish  to  ward  off  the  blow  that 
threatens  a  wretch,  by  craftily  entangling  me 
with  your  offer.  Yes,  your  artifices  would 
fain  avert  an  explanation  which  must  con- 
demn you;  pretending  to  be  completely  inno- 
cent you  will  give  convincing  proof  of  it  only 
upon  such  conditions  as  you  think  and  most 
fervently  trust  I  will  never  accept ;  but  you 
are  mistaken  if  you  think  to  surprise  me. 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  resolved  to  see  how  you  can 
defend   yourself;   by  what   miracle   you   can 


justify  the  horrible  sight  I  beheld,  and  con- 
demn my  anger. 

Elv.  Consider  that  by  this  choice  you 
engage  yourself  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to 
the  heart  of  Donna  Elvira. 

Garc.  Be  it  so  !  I  consent  to  everything  ; 
besides,  in  my  present  condition,  I  have  no 
longer  any  pretensions. 

Elv.  You  will  repent  the  wrath  you  have 
displayed. 

Garc.  No,  no,  your  argument  is  a  mere 
evasion ;  I  ought  rather  to  tell  you  that  some- 
body else  may  perhaps  soon  repent.  The 
wretch,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  not  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  save  his  life  if  I  wreak  my 
vengeance. 

Elv.  Ha  !  This  can  no  longer  be  borne ; 
I  am  too  angry  foolishly  to  preserve  longer 
my  good  nature.  Let  me  abandon  the  wretch 
to  his  own  devices,  and,  since  he  will  undergo 
his  doom,  let  him — Eliza  !  .  .  (  Ti"  Don  Gar- 
cia.^ You  compel  me  to  act  thus;  but  you 
shall  see  that  this  outrage  will  be  the  last. 


SCENE  IX.— Donna  Elvira,  Don  Garcia, 
Eliza. 

Elv.  (Tb  Eliza.)  Desire  my  beloved  to 
come  forth  .  .  .  Go,  you  understand  me,  say 
that  I  wish  it. 

Garc.  And  can  I  .  .  . 

Elv.   Patience,  you  will  be  satisfied. 

El.  (^Aside,  going  out.')  This  is  doubtless 
some  new  trick  of  our  jealous  lover. 

Elv.  Take  care  at  least  that  this  righteous 
indignation  perseveres  in  its  ardor  to  the  end  ; 
above  all,  do  not  henceforth  forget  what  price 
you  have  paid  to  see  your  suspicions  removed. 
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DONNA   ELVII^\,  DON  GARCIA    AND   DONNA   INEZ,  ///  mairs  dress 

DONN  \    ELVII  '""    Garcl.}.    ihpu  na    Inez).    ^THA.NK- 

ilE.WEN,   I  l:HOLD   THE   -  OF  THE  GENEROUS   SUSPICIONS  YOU    -MOWED. 

I.O1.JK  W     LL   ON   TH  \T  l-Af-.H.   AND  SEP   IF   YO! '        j      ')T   AT   ONCE   Pr:< 
THl     FEATURES   OF   UOWA    1\1;Z.  ' 

DON  GAhM  '  \:   ■■ '  1  heavens:" 

DONNA    \\^z"{To  Don  Garcia)  .     "MY    LORD.     ^     HR    UNJUST    AND    VIOLENT 
SUSPICIONS   HAVE  WRONGED   VIRTUE   ITSELF. 
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iL-^aid  your  love  with  my  heart  and  my  hand. 
But  listen  now  to  what  I  say.     If  you  care  so 
little  for  my  offer  as  to  refuse  completely  to 
abandon  your  jealous  suspicions;  if  the  assur- 
ance which  my  heart  and  birth  give  you  do 
not  'iitiire ;  if  the  mistrust  that  darkens  your 
:ompels  me   though  innocent  to  con- 
on,  and  to  produce  a  clear  proof  of  my 
i:i-  ujed  \  irtue,  I  am  ready  to  -l-)  so.  and  you 

sliatl  be  satisfi«4  'Cp&  A'^/'W^lVf ''^"3'?'^^"^ 

nie  at  once,  ana  torevtr  gwe  up  alf  preten-""  "G.^RC  7\o,  no,  your   argument  is  a  mere 

sions  to  my  hand.     I  swear  by  Him  who  rules  ,  evasion  ;  I  ought  rather  to  tell  you  tliat  some- 

the  heavens,  that  wha^^^^jjijc^iag^.^.-j^igj^    3HT    ?It!)'   Perhaps  soon   ref)ent.     The 

store  for  us,  I  will  ratlier  die  tiiaii  be  yy^x:- 

I  trust  these  two  proposals  may  satisfy  j'ou 

now  choose  which  of  the  tw  l3"*pl'a;^i2 


justify  the  iiv^iiL.ic  oigiit  I  beheld,  and  con- 
demn my  anger. 

Ely.  Consider  that  by  this  choice  you 
engage  yourself  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to 
the  heart  of  Donna  Elvira. 

Garc.  Be  it  so  !  I  consent  to  everything ; 
besides,  in  my  present  condition,  I  have  no 
longer  any  pretensions. 

Ei.v.  You  will  repent  the  wrath  you  have 


uny  be.  shall  not  be  for- 
"e  if  I  wreak  my 


Garc.  Righteous  Heaven  !    Was  tliere  ever 
anythin"  more  artful  and  treacherous?   Could 
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Could   it  have  invented  a  more  severe  and 
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merciless   way  tn   embarrass   a  lover?     Ah!     his  dobm,  let  hnn  -  i         ' 
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you  cunningly  offer  to  forgive  me.  You  pre- 
tend to  be  good-natured,  and  invent  some 
trick  to  divert  the  consequences  of  my  ven- 
geance; you  wish  to  ward  off  the  blow  that 
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1)11  will  be  satisfied. 
;W«f  out.)     This  is  doubtless 
1;  of  our  jealous  lover. 
I      care  at  least  that  this  righteous 
uation  perseveres  in  its  ardor  to  the  end ; 
s,  I  am  resolved  to  see  how  you  can  ]  above  all,  do  not  henceforth  forget  what  price 
yourself;  by  what  miracle  you  can  j  you  have  paid  to  see  your  suspicions  removed. 


iich  conditions  as  you  think  an( 

ily  trust  I  will  never  accept;   b 

are   mistaken    if  you  think  to  surpn- 
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SCENE  X. — Donna  Elvira,  Don  (Iarcia, 
Donna  Inkz,  Eliza,  Don  Alvarkz. 

Elv.  (  To  Don  Garcia,  sho7vinf;  him  Donna 
Inez.)  Thanks  to  Heaven,  behold  the  cause 
of  the  generous  suspicions  you  showed.  Look 
well  on  that  face,  and  see  if  you  do  not  at 
once  recognize  the  features  of  Donna  Inez. 

Garc.  O  heavens  I 

Elv.  If  the  rage  which  fills  your  heart  pre- 
vents you  from  using  your  eyes  you  can  ask 
others,  and  thus  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  It 
was  necessary  to  pretend  she  was  dead  so  that 
she  might  escape  from  the  tyrant  who  perse- 
cuted her  :  she  disguised  herself  in  this  man- 
ner the  better  to  profit  by  her  pretended 
death.  (^To  Donna  Inez.)  You  will  pardon 
me,  madam,  for  having  consented  to  betray 
your  secrets  and  to  frustrate  your  expecta- 
tions; but  I  am  exposed  to  Don  Garcia's 
insolence  ;  I  am  no  longer  free  to  do  as  I 
wish  ;  my  honor  is  a  prey  to  his  suspicions, 
and  is  every  moment  compelled  to  defend 
itself.  This  jealous  man  accidentally  saw  us 
embrace,  and  then  he  behaved  most  dis- 
gracefully. (7t>  Don  Garcia.)  Yes,  behold 
the  cause  of  your  sudden  rage,  and  the  con- 
vincing witness  of  my  disgrace.  Now,  like  a 
thorough  tyrant,  enjoy  the  ex[>lanation  you 
have  provoked ;  but  know  that  I  shall  never 
blot  from  my  memory  the  heinous  outrage 
done  to  my  reputation.  And  if  ever  I  forget 
my  oath  may  Heaven  shower  its  severest 
chastisements  upon  my  head  ;  may  a  thunder- 
bolt descend  upon  me  if  ever  I  resolve  to 
listen  to  your  love.  Come,  madam,  let  us 
leave  this  spot,  poisoned  by  the  looks  of  a 
furious  monster  ;  let  us  quickly  flee  from  his 
bitter  attacks,  let  us  avoid  the  consequences 
of  his  mad  rage,  and  animated  by  just  motives, 
let  us  only  pray  that  we  may  soon  be  delivered 
from  his  hands. 


Inkz.  {To  Don  Garcia.)  My  lord,  your 
unjust  and  violent  suspicions  have  wronged 
virtue  itself. 


SCENE  XI. — Don  Garcia,  Don  Alvarez. 

Garc.  What  gleam  of  light  clearly  shows 
me  my  error,  and  at  the  same  time  involves 
my  senses  in  such  a  profound  horror  that 
dejected,  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  dreadful 
object  of  a  remorse  that  kills  me  !  Ah  !  Don 
.Mvarez,  I  i)erceivc  you  were  in  the  right ;  but 
hell  breathed  its  ])oison  into  my  soul ;  through 
a  merciless  fatality  I  am  my  worst  enemy. 
What  does  it  lienefit  me  to  love  with  the  most 
ardent  passion  that  an  amorous  heart  ever  dis- 
played, if  this  love  continually  engenders 
suspicions  which  torment  me,  and  thus  renders 
itself  hateful !  I  must,  I  must  justly  revenge 
by  my  death  the  outrage  committed  against 
her  divine  charms.  What  advice  can  I  follow 
now?  Alas  I  I  have  lost  the  only  object  which 
made  life  dear  to  me !  As  I  relinquished  all 
hojie  of  ever  being  beloved  by  her  it  is  much 
easier  to  abandon  life  itself. 

Alv.  My  lord  .  .  . 

Garc.  No,  Don  .Alvarez,  my  death  is  neces- 
sary. No  pains,  no  arguments  shall  turn  me 
from  it ;  yet  my  approaching  end  must  do 
some  signal  service  to  the  princess.  Animated 
by  this  noble  desire  I  will  seek  some  glorious 
means  of  quitting  life  ;  perform  some  mighty 
deed  worthy  of  my  love,  so  that  in  expiring 
for  her  sake  she  may  pity  me,  and  say  it  was 
excess  of  love  that  was  my  sole  offense.  Thus 
she  shall  see  herself  avenged  !  I  must  attempt 
a  deed  of  daring,  and  with  my  own  hand  give 
to  Mauregat  that  death  he  so  justly  deserves. 
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My  boldness  will  forestall  the  blow  with  which 
Castile  openly  threatens  him.  With  my  last 
breath  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  depriv- 
ing my  rival  of  performing  such  a  glorious 
deed. 


Alv.  So  great  a  service,  my  lord,  may  per- 
haps obliterate  all  remembrance  of  your 
offense  ;  but  to  risk  .   .   . 

Garc.  Let  me  fulfill  my  duty,  and  strive  to 
make  my  despair  aid  in  this  noble  attempt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Don  Alvarez,  Eliza.  | 

Alv.  No,  never  was  anyone  more  astonished. 
He  had  just  planned  that  lofty  undertaking  ; 
inspired  by  despair,  he  was  all  anxiety  to  kill 
Mauregat ;  eager  to  show  his  courage,  and  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  this  lawful  deed  ;  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  prevent 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  rival  share  his 
glory.  As  he  was  leaving  these  walls  a  too 
accurate  rejiort  brought  him  the  sad  tidings 
that  the  very  rival  whom  he  wished  to  fore- 
stall had  already  gained  the  honor  he  hoped 
to  acquire;  had  anticipated  him  in  slaying  the 
traitor  and  urged  the  appearance  of  Don 
Alphonso,  who   will  reap  the  fruits   of  Don 


Silvio's  prompt  success,  and  come  to  fetch 
the  princess,  his  sister.  It  is  publicly  said 
and  generally  believed  that  Don  Alphonso 
intends  to  give  the  hand  of  his  sister  as  a 
reward  for  the  great  ser\-ices  Don  Silvio  has 
rendered  him,  by  clearing  for  him  a  way  to 
the  throne. 

El.  Yes,  Donna  Elvira  has  heard  this  news, 
which  has  lieen  confirmed  by  old  Don  Louis, 
who  has  sent  her  word  that  Ixon  is  now  await- 
ing her  happy  return  and  that  of  Don  .Mphonso, 
and  that  there,  since  fortune  smiles  upon  her. 
slie  shall  receive  a  husland  from  the  hands  of 
her  brother.  It  is  plain  enough  from  these  few 
words  that  Don  Silvio  will  be  her  hiisl\and. 
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Kin.  This  blow  to  the  prince's  heart  .   .   . 

El.  Will  certainly  be  severely  felt.  I  can- 
not help  pitying  his  distress;  yet,  if  I  judge 
rightly,  he  is  still  dear  to  the  heart  he  has 
offended ;  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
princess  was  well  pleased  when  she  heard  of 
Don  Silvio's  success,  and  of  the  approaching 
arrival  of  her  brother,  or  with  the  letter ; 
but  .  .   . 


SCENE   II. — Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Inez, 
Eliza,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  Don  Alvarez,  let  the  prince  come 
hither.  (^Don  Alvarez  leaves.)  Give  me  leave, 
madam,  to  speak  to  him  in  your  presence 
concerning  this  piece  of  news  which  greatly 
surprises  me ;  and  do  not  accuse  me  of 
changing  my  mind  too  quickly,  if  I  lose  all 
my  animosity  against  him.  His  unforeseen 
misfortune  has  extinguished  it ;  he  is  unhappy 
enough  without  the  addition  of  my  hatred. 
Heaven,  who  treats  him  with  so  much  rigor, 
has  but  too  well  executed  the  oaths  I  took. 
When  my  honor  was  outraged  I  vowed  openly 
never  to  be  his ;  but  as  I  see  that  fate  is 
against  him  I  think  I  have  treated  his  love 
with  too  great  severity;  the  ill  success  that 
follows  whatever  he  does  for  my  sake  cancels 
his  offense,  and  restores  him  my  love.  Yes,  I 
have  been  too  well  avenged ;  the  wayward- 
ness of  his  fate  disarms  my  anger,  and  now 
full  of  compassion  I  am  seeking  to  console  an 
unhappy  lover  for  his  misfortunes.  I  believe 
his  love  well  deserves  the  compassion  I  wish 
to  show  him. 


Inez.  Madam,  it  would  be  wrong  to  blame 
the  tender  sentiments  you  feel  for  him.  What 
he  has  done  for  you  .  .  .  He  comes ;  and  his 
paleness  shows  how  deeply  he  is  affected  by 
this  surprising  stroke  of  fate. 


SCENE  III.— Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira, 
Donna  Inez,  Eliza. 

Garc.  Madam,  you  must  think  me  very 
bold  in  daring  to  come  here  to  show  you  my 
hateful  presence  .   .  . 

Elv.  Prince,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  my 
resentment ;  your  fate  has  made  a  change  in 
my  heart.  Its  severity,  and  your  wretched 
condition  have  extinguished  my  anger,  and 
our  peace  is  made.  Yes,  though  you  have 
deserved  the  misfortunes  with  which  Heaven 
in  its  wrath  has  afflicted  you ;  though  your 
jealous  suspicions  have  so  ignominiously,  so 
almost  incredibly,  sullied  my  fame,  yet  I  must 
needs  confess  that  I  so  far  commiserate  your 
misfortune  as  to  be  somewhat  displeased  with 
our  success.  I  hate  the  famous  service  Don 
Silvio  has  rendered  us,  because  my  heart  must 
be  sacrificed  to  reward  it ;  I  would  were  it  in 
my  power  bring  back  the  moments  when 
destiny  put  only  my  oath  in  my  way.  But 
you  know  that  it  is  the  doom  of  such  as  we 
are  to  be  always  the  slaves  of  public  interests ; 
that  Heaven  has  ordained  that  my  brother 
who  disposes  of  my  hand  is  likewise  my  king. 
Yield,  as  I  do,  prince,  to  that  necessity  which 
rank  imposes  upon  those  of  lofty  birth.  If 
you   are   very  unfortunate    in    your   love   be 
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comforted  by  the  interest  I  take  in  you ;  and  ' 
though  you  have  liecii  overwhehncd    by  fate 
do  not  employ  the  i)Ower  which  your  valor 
gives  you  in  this  place:   it  would  doubtless  be 
unworthy  of  you  to  struggle  aj^ainst  destiny; 
whilst  ii  is  in  vain  to  o|)])0.se  its  decrees,  a 
l^ronipt  submission    shows  a    lofty   courage. 
Do  not  therefore  resist  its  orders;  but  o|)cn 
the   gales    of  Astorga    to    my   brother    who 
is  coming  ;   allow  my  sad    heart  to   yield   to  ! 
those   rights   which   he  is  entitled    to   claim  ! 
from   me ;    jjcrhaps   that   fatal  duty  which    I 
owe  him  against  my  will  may  not  go  so  far 
as  you  imagine. 

Garc.  Madam,  you  give  me  proofs  of 
exquisite  goodness  in  endeavoring  to  lighten 
the  blow  that  is  prepared  for  me,  but  without 
such  pains  you  may  let  fall  upon  me  all  the 
wrath  which  your  duty  demands.  In  my 
present  condition  I  can  say  nothing.  I  have 
deserved  the  worst  punishments  which  fate  can 
inflict ;  and  I  know  that  whatever  evils  I  may 
suffer  I  have  deprived  myself  of  the  right  to 
complain  of  them.  Alas,  amidst  all  my  mis- 
fortunes, on  what  grounds  can  I  be  bold 
enough  to  utter  any  complaint  against  you  ? 
My  love  has  rendered  itself  a  thousand  times 
odious,  and  has  done  nothing  but  outrage  your 
glorious  charms ;  when  by  a  just  and  noble 
sacrifice  I  was  endeavoring  to  render  some 
service  to  your  family  fortune  abandoned  me, 
and  made  me  taste  the  bitter  grief  of  being 
forestalled  by  a  rival.  After  this,  madam,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  deserve  the  blow 
which  I  expect ;  and  I  see  it  coming  without 
daring  to  call  upon  your  heart  to  assist  me. 
What  remains  for  me  in  this  extreme  misfor- 
tune is  to  seek  a  remedy  in  myself,  and  by  a 
death  which  I  long  for  free  my  heart  from  all 
those  tribulations.  Yes,  Don  Al])honso  will 
soon  be  here  ;  already  my  rival  has  made  his 


ap|jcarancc;  he  sccnu  to  have  hurried  hither 
(ri)ui  Ix.-on,  to  receive  hi«  reward  for  having 
killed  the  tyrant.  Uo  not  fear  that  I  kIuII  uk 
my  |)owcr  within  thcuc  walU  to  ofTcr  him  any 
resistance.  If  you  allowed  it  there  in  no  Ixring 
on  earth  which  1  would  not  defy  in  order  to 
keep  you ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  whom  you 
detest  to  exjiect  such  an  honorab' 
sion.      No  vain  attempts  of  mine  r 

the  smallc-st  opposition  to  the  execution  of  your 
just  designs.  No,  madam,  your  feclingn  are 
under  no  compulsion  ;  you  are  |«crfet:tly  free. 
I  will  o|x;n  the  gatc-s  of  A.Htorga  to  the  liappy 
conqueror,  and  sufler  the  utmost  severity  of 
fate. 


SCENE  IV. — Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Inez, 
Eliza. 

Elv.  Madam,  do  not  ascribe  all  ray  afflic- 
tions to  the  interest  which  I  take  in  his  un- 
happy lot.  You  will  do  me  but  justice  if 
you  Ijelieve  that  you  have  a  large  sliare  in  my 
heart-felt  grief;  that  I  care  more  for  friendship 
than  for  love.  If  I  complain  of  any  dire  mis- 
fortune it  is  because  Heaven  in  its  anger  has 
Ixjrrowed  from  me  those  shafts  which  it  hurls 
against  you,  and  has  made  my  looks  guilty 
of  kindling  a  passion  which  treats  your  kind 
heart  unworthily. 

Inez.  This  is  an  accident  caused  doubtless 
by  your  looks,  for  which  you  ought  not  to 
quarrel  with  Heaven.  If  the  feeble  charms 
which  my  countenance  displaj-s  have  exposed 
me  to  the  misfortune  of  my  lover  abandon- 
ing me,  Heaven  could  not  better  soften  such 
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a  blow  than  by  making  use  of  yon  to  captivate 
that  heart.  I  ought  not  to  blush  for  an 
inconstancy  which  indicates  the  difference 
between  your  attractions  and  mine.  If  this 
change  makes  me  sigh  it  is  from  foreseeing 
that  it  will  be  fatal  to  your  love  ;  amidst 
the  sorrow  caused  by  friendship  I  am  angry 
for  your  sake  that  my  few  attractions  have 
failed  to  retain  a  heart  whose  devotion  inter- 
feres so  greatly  with  the  love  you  feel  for 
another. 

Elv.  Rather  blame  your  silence  which 
without  reason  concealed  the  understanding 
between  your  hearts.  If  I  had  known  this 
secret  sooner  it  might  perhaps  have  spared  us 
both  some  sad  trouble ;  I  might  then  coldly 
and  justly  :have  refused  to  listen  to  the  sighs 
of  a  fickle  lover,  and  perhaps  have  sent  back 
whence  they  strayed   .   .   . 

Inez.  Madam,  he  is  here. 

Elv.  You  can  remain  without  even  looking 
at  him.  Do  not  go  away,  madam,  but  stay, 
and  though  you  suffer  hear  what  I  say  to 
him. 

Inez.  I  consent,  madam  ;  though  I  very 
well  know  that  were  another  in  my  place  she 
would  avoid  being  present  at  such  a  conver- 
sation. 

Elv.  If  Heaven  seconds  my  wishes,  madam, 
you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repine. 


SCENE  V. — Don  Alphonso  {believed  to  be 
Don  Silvio'),  Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Inez. 

Elv.   Before   you   say  a  word,  my  lord,   I 
earnestly  beg  that  \-ou  will  deign  to  hear  me 


for  a  moment.  Fame  has  already  informed 
us  of  the  marvelous  deeds  you  have  per- 
formed. I  wonder  to  see,  as  all  do,  how  quickly 
and  successfully  you  have  changed  our  lot. 
I  know  very  well  that  such  an  eminent  service 
can  never  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  refused  to  you  for  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  deed  which  replaces 
my  brother  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  whatever  his  grateful  heart  may  offer 
you  make  a  generous  use  of  your  advan- 
tages, and  do  not  employ  your  glorious 
action,  my  lord,  to  make  me  bend  under 
an  imperious  yoke;  nor  let  your  love — 
for  you  know  who  is  the  object  of  my  pas- 
sion— persist  in  triumphing  over  a  well- 
founded  refusal ;  let  not  my  brother,  to  whom 
they  are  going  to  present  me,  begin  his  reign 
by  an  act  of  tyranny  over  his  sister.  Leon 
has  other  rewards  which  for  the  nonce  may  do 
more  honor  to  your  lofty  valor.  A  heart  which 
you  can  obtain  only  by  compulsion  would  be 
too  mean  a  reward  for  your  courage.  Can  a 
man  be  ever  really  satisfied  when  by  coercion 
he  obtains  what  he  loves?  It  is  a  melancholy 
advantage ;  a  generous-minded  lover  refuses 
to  be  happy  upon  such  conditions.  He  will 
not  owe  anything  to  that  pressure  which  rela- 
tives think  they  have  a  right  to  employ ;  he  is 
ever  too  fond  of  the  maiden  he  loves  to  suffer 
her  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  even  to  him- 
self. Not  that  my  lieart  intends  to  grant  to 
another  what  it  refuses  to  you.  No,  my  lord, 
I  promise  you,  and  pledge  you  my  word  of 
honor,  that  no  one  shall  ever  obtain  my  hand, 
that  a  convent  shall  protect  me  against  every 
other  .   .  . 

Alph.  Madam,  I  have  listened  long  enough 
to  your  discourse,  and  might  by  two  words 
have  prevented  it  all  if  you  had  given  less 
credit  to  false  tidings.    I  know  that  a  common 
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report,  which  is  everywhere  Ijclievcd,  attrib- 
utes to  me  tlic  glory  of  having  killed  the 
tyrant;  but  as  we  have  been  informed  the 
people  alone,  stirred  u|)  by  Don  Louis  to  do 
their  duty,  have  performed  this  honorable  and 
heroic  act,  which  public  rumor  iscribed  to 
me.  The  reason  of  these  tidings  was  that  \ 
Don  Louis,  the  better  to  carry  out  his  lofty 
pur])osc,  spread  a  report  that  I  and  my 
soldiers  had  made  ourselves  masters  of  the 
town ;  by  this  news  he  so  excited  the  people 
that  they  hastened  to  kjll  the  usurjjer.  He 
has  managed  everything  by  his  prudent  zeal, 
and  has  just  sent  me  notice  of  this  by  one  of 
his  servants.  At  the  same  time,  a  secret  has 
been  revealed  to  me  which  will  astonish  you 
as  much  as  it  surprised  me.  You  expect  a 
brother,  and  Leon  its  true  master;  Heaven 
now  presents  him  before  you.  Yes,  I  am 
Don  Alphonso;  1  was  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated under  the  name  of  Prince  of  Castile; 
this  clearly  proves  the  sincere  friendship  that 
existed  between  Don  Louis  and  the  king,  my 
father.  Don  Louis  has  all  the  proofs  of  this 
secret,  and  will  establish  its  truth  to  the  whole 
world.  But  now  my  thoughts  are  taken  up 
with  other  cares ;  I  am  clear  how  to  act 
towards  you  ;  not  that  my  passion  is  opposed 
to  such  a  discovery,  or  tliat  the  brother  in  my 
heart  quarrels  with  the  lover.  The  revelation 
of  this  secret  has  without  the  least  murmur 
changed  my  ardor  into  a  love  commanded  by 
nature  ;  the  tie  of  relationship  which  unites  \is 
has  so  entirely  freed  me  from  the  love  which  I 
entertained  for  you  that  the  highest  favor 
I  now  long  for  is  the  sweet  delights  of  my  first 
chain,  and  the  means  of  rendering  to  the 
adorable  Inez  tliat  which  her  excessive  good- 
ness deserves."  But  the  uncertainty  of  her 
lot  renders  mine  miserable ;  if  what  is  reported 
be  true  then  it  will  be  in  vain  for  Leon  to 


invite  me,  and  for  a  (hronc  to  wait  for  mc; 
for  a  crown  could  not  make  mc  happy.  I 
only  witihcd  for  iu  splendor  in  order  to  let  mc 
taste  the  joy  of  placing  it  on  the  head  of  tliat 
maiden  for  whom  Heaven  destined  n)c,  and 
by  those  means  to  rqiair,  as  far  as  I  could, 
the  wrong  I  have  done  to  her  extraordinary 
virtues.  It  is  from  you,  madam,  I  cxi>cct 
tidings  as  to  what  has  Iwcome  of  her.  Be 
pleased  to  conihiunicatc  them,  and  by  your 
words  hasten  my  despair,  or  the  happims  f 
my  life. 

Elv.  Do  not  wonder  if  I  delay  answering 
you;  for  this  news,  my  lord,  bewilders  me. 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  tell  your  loving 
heart,  whether  Donna  Inez  l>e  dead  or  alive; 
but  this  gentleman  here  who  is  one  of  her 
most  intimate  friends  will  doubtless  give  you 
some  information  alx>ut  her. 

Alph.  {^Recoj^nizins^  Donna  Inez.')  Ah, 
madam,  in  this  dilemma  I  am  happy  to 
behold  again  youi  heavenly  beauty.  But 
with  w-hat  eye  can  you  look  upon  a  fickle 
lover,  whose  crime  .  .  . 

Inez.  Ah  !  do  not  insult  me,  and  venture  to 
state  that  a  heart  which  I  hold  dear  could  be 
inconstant.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought,  and 
the  apology  jMins  me.  All  the  love  you  felt 
for  the  princess  could  not  offend  me,  because 
her  great  worth  is  a  sufficient  excuse.  The 
love  you  bore  her  is  no  proof  of  your  guilt 
towards  me.  Learn  that  if  you  had  been 
culpable  the  lofty  pride  within  me  would 
have  made  you  sue  in  vain  to  overcome  my 
contempt,  and  that  neither  repentance  nor 
commands  could  have  induced  mc  to  forget 
such  an  insult. 

Elv.  Ah,  dear  brother, — allow  me  to  call 
you  by  this  gentle  name, — you  render  your 
sister  very  happy  !  I  love  your  choice,  and 
bless  fortime,  which  enables  you  to  crown  so 
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pure  a  friendship  !    Of  the  two  noble  hearts  I 
so  tenderly  love  .   .   . 


SCENE  VI.— Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira, 
Donna  Inez,  Don  Alphonso,  Eliza. 

G.4RC.  For  mercy's  sake,  madam,  hide  from 
me  your  satisfaction,  and  let  me  die  in  the 
belief  that  a  feeling  of  duty  compels  you.  I 
know  you  can  freely  dispose  of  your  hand ; 
I  do  not  intend  to  run  counter  to  your  wishes. 
I  have  proved  this  sufficiently,  as  well  as  my 
obedience  to  your  commands.  But  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  levity  surprises  me,  and  shakes  all 
my  resolutions.  Such  a  sight  awakens  a  storm 
of  passion  which  I  fear  I  cannot  command, 
though  I  would  punish  myself  if  this  could 
make  me  lose  that  profound  respect  I  wish  to 
preserve.  Yes,  you  have  ordered  me  to  bear 
patiently  my  unfortunate  love;  your  behest 
has  so  much  influence  over  my  heart  that  I 
will  rather  die  than  disobey  you.  But  still, 
the  joy  you  display  tries  me  too  severely  ;  the 
wisest  man,  upon  such  an  occasion,  can  but 
ill  answer  for  his  conduct.  Suppress  it,  I 
beseech  you,  for  a  few  moments,  and  spare 
me,  madam,  this  cruel  trial ;  however  great 
your  love  for  my  rival  may  be  do  not  let  me 
be  a  wretched  witness  of  his  felicity.  This 
is  the  smallest  favor  I  think  a  lover  may  ask, 
even  when  he  is  disliked  as  much  as  I  am.  I 
do  not  seek  this  favor  for  long,  madam  ;  my 
departure  will  soon  satisfy  you.  I  go  where 
sorrow  shall  consume  my  soul,  and  shall  learn 
your  marriage  only  by  hearsay  ;  I  ought  not 


to  hasten   to  behold  such   a  spectacle ;    for, 
without  seeing  it,  it  will  kill  me. 

Inez.  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  blame 
you  for  complaining,  because  the  princess  has 
deeply  felt  your  misfortunes ;  this  very  joy  at 
which  you  murmur  arises  solely  from  the  hap- 
piness that  is  in  store  for  you.  She  rejoices  in 
a  success  which  has  favored  your  heart's  desire, 
and  has  discovered  that  your  rival  is  her 
brother.  Yes,  Don  Alphonso,  whose  name 
has  been  so  bruited  about,  is  her  brother ; 
this  great  secret  has  just  now  been  told  to 
her. 

Alph.  My  heart,  thank  Heaven,  after  a 
long  torture,  has  all  that  it  can  desire,  and 
deprives  you  of  nothing,  my  lord.  I  am  so 
much  the  happier,  because  I  am  able  to  for- 
ward your  love. 

Garc.  Alas  !  my  lord,  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
your  goodness,  which  condescends  to  respond 
to  my  dearest  wishes.  Heaven  has  averted  the 
blow  that  I  feared  ;  any  other  man  but  myself 
would  think  himself  happy.  But  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  this  favorable  secret  proves  me  to 
be  culpable  towards  her  I  adore ;  I  have 
again  succumbed  to  these  wretched  suspicions, 
against  which  I  have  been  so  often  warned,  and 
in  vain  ;  through  them  my  love  has  become 
hateful,  and  I  ought  to  despair  of  ever  being 
happy.  Yes,  Donna  Elvira  has  but  too  good 
reason  to  hate  me  ;  I  know  I  am  unworthy  of 
pardon ;  and  whatever  success  fortune  may 
give  me,  death,  death  alone  is  all  that  I  can 
expect. 

Ely.  No,  no,  prince,  your  submissive  atti- 
tude brings  more  tender  feelings  into  my 
heart ;  I  feel  that  the  oath  I  took  is  no  longer 
binding  on  me  ;  your  complaints,  your  respect, 
your  grief  has  moved  me  to  compassion  ;  I  see 
an  excess  of  love  in  all  your  actions,  and  your 
malady  deserves  to  be  pitied.    Since  Heaven  is 
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thecauseof  your  faults,  some  indulgence  ought  '      Ai.i'ii.   I  trust,  my  lord,  tliat  after  all  our 

to  Ijc  allowed  to  tlicin  ;  in  one  word,  jealous  or  useless  dissensions  this  marriage  may  forever 

not  jealous,  my  kiii|,'  will  have  no  compulsion  unite  our  hearts   and   kingdoms.       Hut    time 

to  cinijloy  when  he  gives  me  to  you.  jtrcascs,  and  Ixon  expects  us;  let  us  go  ihcre- 

Garc.   Heaven  !    enable    me    to    hear    the  fore,  and   by  our  presence  and  watchfulness 

excess  of  joy  which  this  confession  produces.  \  give  the  last  blow  to  the  tyrant's  |jarty. 
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NOTES 


•  In  the  inventor)-  taken  after  Moliere's  death  mention  is  made  of  "  Spanish  dress,  breeches,  cloth 
cloak,  and  a  satin  doublet,  the  whole  adorned  with  silk  embroideries."  This  is  probably  the  dress  in  which 
Moliere  played  Don   Garcia. 

'Moliere  has  expressed  the  same  thoughts  differently  in    The  Bores,  Act  ii,   Scene  4. 

'Donna  Elvira  is  afraid  that  Don  Alphonso  will  owe  Don  Silvio  a  debt  so  heavy  that  he  will  only 
be  able  to  repay  it  by  the  gift  of  her  hand. 

*The  sentence  from  "Yes,  my  heart,"  &c.,  until  "your  birth"  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  words 
addressed  by  Alceste  to  Celimene  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv,  Scene  3. 

=  Don  Lopez  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  "honest  lago"  in  Othello,  though  Moliere  has  only 
faintly  shadowed  forth   what  Shakespeare  has  worked  out   in  so  masterly  a  manner. 

«The  lines,  "Heavens!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  till  "and  recognize  your  w-riting,''  have  been 
employed  again  by  Moliere  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv,  Scene  3.  The  misanthrope  Alceste  has  also  in 
his  hand  the  written  proofs  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  object  of  his  love :  but  his  suspicions  are  well 
founded,  whilst  those  of  Don  Garcia  are  inspired  only  by  jealousy. 

'The  words,  "And  this  is  the  cause"  until  "since  I  wrote  it,"  are,  with  a  few  slight  alterations, 
found  also  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv,  Scene  3. 

*  MoliSre  has  with  a  few  alterations  placed  this  phrase  beginning  with  "the  less,"  and  ending  with 
"my  rashness,"  in  the  mouth  of  Tartuffe  in  the  play  of  the  same  name,  Act  iv.  Scene  5. 

'This  scene  beginning  from  "Well,"  until  the  end,  has,  with  several  alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  change  of  metre,  been  treated  by  Moliere  in  his  Amphitryon,  Act  ii.  Scene  6. 

'"Compare  lago's  reticence  in  Shakespeare's   Othello  (iii,  3). 

"The  words  "since  it  is"  until  "one's  self"  have  been  used  by  Moliere  with  some  slight  alteration 
in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

'2  The  words  "Yes,  my  Lord"  until  "second  love"  are  also,  with  some  alterations,  found  in  The 
Blue  Stockings,  Act  iv,  Scene  2. 

"The  words  from  "What  have  you  seen"  till  "I  cannot  speak,"  are,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
found  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv.  Scene  2. 

"  The  last  sentences  of  Don  Alvarez  and  Don  Garcia  are  also  found  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv. 
Scene  2. 

'^  These  words  of  Don  Garcia  are  also  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

i«The  whole  of  this  speech,  from  "Now  blush,"  until  "mad  with  rage,"  has,  with  few  alterations, 
been  used  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv.  Scene  3. 

'"The  phrase  "Ah!  ungrateful  woman"  until  "inspired"  is  also  found  in  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iv. 
Scene  3. 

'8  Compare  the  manner  in  which  Andris,  in  The  Blunderer  (Act  v,  Scene  15),  recognizes  his  sister  in 
Celia. 
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